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Beating the retreat: Olga 
Wojtaa reports from WEST 
GERMANY where the 
educational expansionism of 
the 1960shasbeenforcedback 
into reverse gear (page 11) 

BRITAIN'S BEGINNINGS: 
in the flrst of a five part aeries, 
Richard Bradley considers the 
prehistoric origins ofBritish 
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A balanced leadership 


Applied SOCIAL SCIENCE 
reached its 'take-off point in 
Britain around 1964 and comes 
of age this year. Martin 
Bulmer assesses its 
achievements and prospects 
(page 17) 

For al 1 William Empson's 
efforts to paint it as such. 


ENGLISH” was no local, 
parochial affair but the 
dominantcritical orthodo 




reviews two new volumes 
recalling the Leavises and 
their circle and that of the 
leaser-known Mansfield 
Forbes (page 18) 





theimpactofFBMINISM in 
higher education (pages 26- 
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The number of scientist vice chancel- 
lors has increased, is increasing - and 
ou^t to be diminished? Maybe that is 
going loo far. Appointments to vice 
chanccllorships are made on an indi- 
vidual basis, ^ey are self contained 
decisions. So great care must be taken 
before connecting up these decisions 
into a significant trend, expecially 
when their number is inevitably smalt. 

Yet there is at least prlma facie 
evidence -that humanists and social 
Kicntisis are playing a diminishinerole 
in the leadership or universities. Two- 
thirds and more of vice chancellors 
(and school and college principals in 
federal universities, but excluding 
medical schools) come from science, 
engineering or medicine. Less than 30 
per cent come from the humanities or 
social sciences. The traditional huma- 
nities are particularly badly repre- 
sented among the vice chancellors. 
Only one cacn from philosophy, mod- 
ern languages, and English. Among 
the social scientists there is a bias 
towards the applied and the profes- 
sional. 

This preponderence of scientists 
among university leaders is out of line 
with the arts:science balance within 
the academic profession and with their 
respective weights in the student 
population. According to the most 
recent figures, for 19^4, 138,000 
university students were studying arts 
subjects, 128,000 sciences and %,000 
medicine and dentistry - 47, 41, and 9 
per cent respectively. 

Nor Is this phenomenon confined to 
the universities. Only a small number 
of polytechnic directors, eight out of 
29, are not scientists or engineers, 
pitnough (his number does incite the 
solitary classicist managing a major 

instill iiIam • /vF : *% • 


science and engineering. 

How did the lopsided situation of a 
system roughly split down the middle 
between arts and science being led 
predominantly by scientists arise - and 
does it matter? Both questions are 
difficult to answer. That to the first has 
many strands. Part of the reason is that 
once scientists were regarded as 
irredeemably specialist and only 
humanists were considered to possess 
the general integrative qualities re- 
quired for leadership. Now that view 
has been reversed. Part is that within 
universities and other institutions it is 
science and technology departments 
with their heavy demands on expen- 
sive equipment and support staff that 
need to be managed; arts departments 
can more easily 1:e left to mok after 
themselves. So scientists are more 
likely to acquire managerial experi- 
ence, and with it the ambitions of 
leadership. 

Other more speculative reasons can 
be suggested. It may be that human- 
ists, many of whom continue to give 
their alle^ance to a solitary artisanal 
scholarship, have a mentality that Is 
uncongenial to assuming or exercising 
leadership. But does thu also apply to 
social scientists with their often world- 
ly and collaborative concerns? Maybe 
universities and polytechiiics are just 
playing safe, who in the present 
political climate would appoint as vice 
chancellor or director a subversive 
^iologist or an out-oMouch human- 
ist? How could such a man or woman 
manage the Institution's entry into the 
brave new world of high tech?. 

Yet the retreat of the humanists and 
social scientists, whether voluntary or 


but it contained, and contains, some 
truth. Nor is it necessarily a question of 
competing philosophies or conflicting 
values or anything as higli flown as 
these; on a range of more pragmotic 
issues like access, selective research, 
the unit of resource people in arts often 
have a different perspective. It seems 
reasonable that inis different perspec- 
tive should be decently represented 
among higher education's leaders. 

,Some will say that in today's austere 
climate scientists and engineers make 
. better, managers, maybe bMause their 
reductionist view of the world screens 
out the difficult aml^uities and awk- 
ward qualifications. Iney will also say 
that every Government since the war 
has attempted to bring about its "swing 
to science", efforts which hi^er 
education has persistently obstructed. 
With more scientists in the managerial 
saddle maybe higher education *^ll 
finally be able to deliver. Others will 
say that scientists and engineers are 
tempted by the very procedures of 
their disciplines to adopt a mechanistic 


; A clasarootn '6f one's own: in a 
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Oxford on Mrs Thatcher 


more creative aspects of management, 
those which help to build up institu- 
tions rather than just cut them down to 
size. For these we need the help of 
charisma and moralization and other 
concepts from the social sciences and 
humanities. 

But, of course, the issue is not 
whether scientists make better or 
worse leaders than humanists. The 
issue is one of the appropriate balance. 
Even the smallest institution of higher 
education is a complex organism, 
accumulated from quite cOfferent 
traditions qnd containing quite diffe*. 
Ttot practices. 'IliU is' trte a fortiori of 
the system as a whole. This diversity of 
tradition and practice should be ade- 
quately represented among the sys- 
tem 8 leaders. If it is not, the result will 
be two rather than three-dimensional 
teatershlp and a cramped perception 
of the pOKibilities of higher education. 


If it had only been the cuts in higher 
eduranpn the pnme minister would 
proMbly have ^t her Oxford honor- 
W degree. Butin a Week in which her 
Uovemment has so clearly set Its face 
• compromise to settle 

the bitter 11 month miners’ rtrlke, in a 
*eek : in Which Mr CUve, PonUng Is 
^ing prosecuted by her Government 
for an alleged breach of the Official 
tecreta Act in a case that may require 
Ascriptions of the suprema- 
cy of Parliament to be rewrittten,' U 
was impmibie for Oxford University 
' to Mrs Tliatcher an .honorary . 

Th». political atmosphere is 
.Just top poisbned. 

The.prlirie niinlsforis friends and 

foS? rebuS' 


me.ioba Drocke 


wuld be an absolute self-betrayal. 
Word IS one of the few institutions 
left in Bntain with the self-confidence 
and crucially the material independ- 
ence to rebuff a prime minister. In a 
democracy wq should rejoice not re- 
pent for such. a freedom. 

Others again will blame the vice 
Mancellor or his senior colleagues 
my will b 4 | barged with bungling by 
those who wlji areue, with the ex- 
• quisite benefit of imhdsight, that the 
'Sl® degree to Mrs 

Tnatoher should haw been got- over 
quickly. Notonty would the full extent 
of her Poptrovcrsial role* as prime 
muster not have been realized in, shy. 

• ^ ..(he award.. would have 

to be to a distinguished 


Anement in however general terms. 
Otherwise the whole operation of 
awarding honorary degrees would be- 
come an entirely amoral process.. To 
*6vite members of Congregation to 
vote for Mrs Thatcher even if they 
stronuy disapproved of her acts and 
intentions would be to suggest (hoi 
meyAhave dishonestly, andsodlscro- 
mt the entire system of honorary 
degrees. ' 

Second and much more relevant in 
these Circumstances, Mrs Thatcher'S' 
prepccupafton as prirhe minister has 
Men tc^bre^ not to tespect prece- 
dents, Her Government nas' wprked 
consistently (and mainly unsuccessful- 
ly - but that is. no mitigation) to 
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y distanced from 


Now that the Radio Times bai ba'' 
redesigned so as to make it inrfjK 
uishable from the TV Timsi\l 
increasingly difflcult to kseii 
j^ether one is watching BBC it | 

It is not, I believe, just my adn»S 
log age which makes It difflcalt ft td i 
the dUTerence between the profafc 
mes. The gaps for advertlse^u f 
out, but programmes UkeZ)e£bii'| 
have blank moments where >| 
adverts appeared in AmericL Adt 


I 


centre 


by Paul Flather 


now the BBC’s Six O^CIoekNmk 
a break In ffic middle which aim 1 i 

that It Is a slot waiting for aih^h ' 
we have been prepar^ In adni ; 
for the introduction of adverthhih ) 
the BBC. I 

That may not be a bad Qih| : 
because the adverU8eraej)(i iq ; 
generally of much hMer ipk 
than (he programmes. Not iu|n 
singly; they cost a lot more ik 
second. I nnd myself switch^ ! 

ITV in the hope that Quasimodo vl 

appear waiting for the telrahoqeal. 

I near that a visitor to Notro Dia 
was heard the other day tbiHtl|j| | 
fh)m the tower, *Tt’i for yotMu/l 

Brideshead Revisited sad A | 
Jewel in the Cnwn an alwan 
as the programmes wbka nodi , 
have been made by (he BBC sod vtt 
in foct made by Granada. The B^ i 
excuse fe their cost. Butlren e^ ^- 
Mfehael 6111, Uw- p^nccLJaA 
Uzaiiont pointing but that srwr', 
costing a lot CiviUzatioa ectad^ r 
made money because of lishupah* 
abroad. The two prestige NWiDdl > 
have done the same. 

What docs seem to be 1|Kkin|lo (be I 
BBC at (ho moment is the conlwut | 
that enabled its senior people to 
launch such ventures a few yetnap' ^ 

In the last few years the Bl|Ckii iMl ' 
deilvmd (he innovative and brillM p 
pn^ammes that set a standard v | , 
the whole output for many yetft |i 
Only natural history sb^ to 
getting belter and belter, ui^ Ipi I; 

comes fr<m Bristol, not London. ^ 

A standard response to such w* | 
monts Is to suggest (ha( 
should be reorganized. If the prodoo V 
Is not shining, reorganise toerfiv I 
lure of the organizatioa. S r 

always been a delusicm. The probtf . ^ 

has to do with the people. 1 doM , 
beUera that tatong advertlwwjj 
will inrovoke a renaissance Uhp | 
•BBC. It will merriy captow 1 
the a^^ble adverfisuig 
and will make them both (be po^fP' . 
The problem has to do W , 

and tiiat hnist have to do wim if v 
leadmPMp at (he .topv; 

Fortodaiel/ s6me , 

.change, l .^ee in The 
■John.ftmnmond, 
of the Mihburgh FestlriJ W ^ ; 

. returning to the BBC as . 

inuric dealgnate, was . 

way that does 

BBC to foe PUbUc wh^j.^n»fe 
. tetovlskm siries which 
invited lo undertdke ^ \ 

Witbhnto a brief ^ hS ' 
Tte i^of se^ dtol 
fnrited to vfeite a = ■,. 

forwhhfolhadnegtdUMh^ 
without wnr; ■ was . n? . 

ft vraa . by weird Pf. 0^1“' ? ■ 

. Dnihuuond’p. 

■ ■ \ Patrick Nutfg^' 


Ad unpublished cookeiy manuscript by the phUo- postgi 
sopher John Locke, Queen Elizabeth I’s oak Thi 
plates, an haute cuisine restaurateur and Lord dlstin 
Forte are among (he ingredients of a secret plan to P^i 

set up a new food study centre within Oxford ment 
University. whlcl 

A group of senior Oxford dons Including mans 
Professor Peter Matthias, professor of economic Thi 

history, and Dr Charles Wbbster, director of the' event 
Wellcome Unit for the History of Medicine, and led Bu 

by Lord Briggs, provost of Worcester College were minu 
meeting this week to agree details. Won 

The group believes Britain lacks the kind of high Th 
calibre programme in hotel and catering manage- jmlgh 
meat studiu found In the United States, Switzer- ftuno 


land, Holland or France. At present both Surrey 
University and the Strathclyde Hotel School offer 
postgraduate programmes. 

The group hopes that the centre would use 
distinguished academics and link up with Oxford 
Polytechnic and the Oxford centre for manage- 
ment studies, now known as Templeton College, 
which offer connecting courses In catering and In 
management. 

The new centre would hope to organize special 
events and exhibitions on culinary themes. 

But details which surfaced In a set of leaked 
minutes, have aroused concern among fellows nt 
Worcester and among university officers. 

The minutes suggest that (he proposed centre 
jmlghl be housed In a new building overlooking (he 
femons Worcester lake. No feffow of Worcester has 


so for been Informed of the 'project. The minutes 


also discussed ways In which a new subject course 
in food studies might be developed andln particu- 
lar how Templeton College might proaucc an' 
MPhll option in hotel and catering management. 

Lord Briggs insisted this week that no final 


decision had been made. He said (hat the project 
would In no way Involve Worcester College and 
there were no plans to develop new university 
courses. 

Among those Involved are M. Raymond Blanc, 
whose new restaurant, Le Manolr aux Quat- 
’saisons al Great Milton just outside Oxfbrd has 
recently been awarded two Mlchclin stars and Dr 
Brian Harrison n social historian from Corous 
Chrlsll College, who lias written on Drink ana the 
Victorians. 


Two-tier plan 
gets thumbs 
down from polys 



by Karen Gold 

Polytechnic academic boards and com- 
mittees are saying a resounding “no" 
to the Council for National Academic 
Awards over its proposed hvo-lier 
validaiibn system. 

The vast majority, of Britain's 30 
polytechnics quesrioned on their re- 
plies lo the council's proposals crlli- 
cised Ihcir provisions as too little too 
late. “They nave as much force as a.wet 
lettuce," said one polytechnic director. 

A handful of poiyiechrtia.'including, 
Thames, Wales, North’ Staffordshire 
and Brighton say they would probably 
accept the proposals as they stand, on 
the assumption . that they would be 
included in the more devolved Mode 
B, which rives, validation powers to 
academic boards subject to checks 
from the CNA A such as annual reports 
and visits. 

But most of (he. polytechnics re- 
served their odium specifically, for 
those checks, and said that even Mode 
B was unacceptable. Several, includ- 
ing Birmingham, Plymouth, Wol- 
verharnpton and Trent, said they were 
not> interested until the CNAA had 
developed a ‘Mode C: a.model more 
like accreditation. 

Leeds' academic board commented 
that “the freedom claimed for Mode B 
seems oil examination to be illusory". 

' Newcastle, the CNAA’s most success- 
fiil vaiidatioD 'partner, said it was 
“unacceptahfe". lOxford, among many, 
condemned it. as '' bureaucratic and 
costly.-. ‘I , 

i Several ppiytechntcs including ShefT 
field arid Teeuide; attacked the spljt . 
' into Modes A and B as tosidioyS and 
divisive; Some like Central' London 
wanted a continuum of validation 

^ 


arrangements. Others accused the 
counal of dashing to reach an agree- 
ment before the report of the Lindop 
committee into public sector degree 
validation and standards. 

Leicester's academic board greeted, 
the' propbsalslwlth "grave disappoint- 
ment'', saying they bore marked re- 
semblance to previous ones and would 
impose new opligations on institutions 
. "of a mu'ch more detailed and oppres-. 
\rive kind, than existed at present.” • 

" Bristol's assistant director Dr Colin 
Ghiidley said feeling iii the polytechnic 
was that the proposals went noWhere' 
Titor far enough: “That's interesting 
because there is a lot of support at 
Bristol for the CNAA, but people Just 
feel this isn’t much after years of 
tinkering," he said. 

Huddersfield's academic board shid 
the proposals were disappointing and 
did not achieve what the jmlytechnic 
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! the propotois appeared lo have "a 
disiinrilon Without a difference .. . 
we were almost unanimous' on It in the 
polytechnic: we. will say .'produce 
something better and fast'." 

. A number of polytechnics including 
Manchester ana Kingston said they 
would be prepared lo discuss amended . 
forms of Mode B. Among its condi- 
tions Manchester’s academic board 
would want money from the CNAA 
registration fees for the extra costs of 
.the scheme. South fianlc's academic 
board subcommittee smd. that :the 
nirtoels ware rimostdiSmlssIveih deal- 
ing with cost-effeqtiyedesiiijto^ 
tredon the touncirsFole and interests 

Responses bn the Mode A/Mode B 
praposals which were announced last 
December are due at the CNAA on 
Monday. Manyofthepolytcchnicones 
do say that they think the Mode B 
scheme is a move in the right direction, 
giving more freedom tolnsiitutions but, 
not enou^. 

Dr Alan Matierson; assistant chief, 
officer of the CNAA, said that Mode B 
suggested "a major transfer of author- 
unor validation to the institutions. 

I "] am not sure hbw tuUy thal has 
been understood by the institutions, 
partly becapse quite properly m have 
. not developed . and published the 
means we '^utd use to actually do it,"' 
he said. ■ ‘ . . , 

The couhcll, far from preempting 
(..fndob,' had consulted the Lindop 
committee .On 'ihe propels for 
changes in yaludation which had been 


Ipi^n encouraged tp accelerate them. 
" he ^d. ' 

; ’The CNA A. had not had all the 
responses of institutiona yet, and many 


DUE WEIGHT: Hfclen Wllllains, a sports 'setened sf pdent at Brighton 
Polytechriic, attempts a lifl 'during' the British ' Student SjMrts 
Federation powerlifting championships at Essex University last week. 

Inquiry held over MSc work 


by.Ngaio Crequer 
An internal inquiry ft to be held at the 
University of Manchester Institute of 
Science and Technology after allega- 
tions that a lecturer puDlished extracts 
from a research student's MSc dis- 
sertation, under his own name, in 
•specialist journals. 

A formal complaint . has been made 
against Dr Barrie Dale, 'lecturer in 


' Brown, his fdrnier research student, 

. had ^verr him a letter Vwhich gave me 
permission to do it. It was an 
agreement on publication. That is all 1 
have to say, as I do' not wish to 
preiudice any inquiry". 

Mr D. H. MoWilliam,.the redslrar, 
denied that UMICT 'was “dragging its 


Savings 

plans 

unveiled 

by Peter Aspden 
and Olga Wojtas 
The firsl effects of the latest cuts in 
universities recurrent grant from the 
Government arc beginningto emerge, 
with announcements by Bristol and 
Birmingham universities that they arc 
facing severe rtnancial problems. 

Tlic vice chancellors of both univer- 
sities said in separate sinicments that 
the new dawn promised by the Gov- 
cmmcni after the three years oi 
hardship following the 19BI cuts had 
foiled to maturiahsc. 

And both universities fear that any 
further cuts over the next few years 
could severely threaten their status. 

Tlic vice chancellor of Birmin^am, 
Professor Edward Marshland, said the 
Government had apparently aban- 
doned the concept or'Mcvel funding", 
causing the continued erosion of ine 
real value of the University Grants 
Committee's recurrent grant. 

He said vacancies t^ould continue to 
be frozen, while the implementation of ' 
any refilling which has been approved 
would be defoyed for nine months. 

“Despite wnut has already been 
achieved in the way of economies, wc 
are now faced with the fact that we 
havc .no prospect on financial grounds 
' of maintaining the range and extent of 
our present activities al the stapdanl'- 
"demanded'pf n major unlverri^r' h4 • 
said; 

A vice chancellor's planning com- 
mittee hns already been set up to look 
. at long-tcim finances and prepare an 
effect!^ academic pfon. to "bring>the 
university to a size aqd structure that . 
. will eri'able it (o meel.Ihe challenges of 
the'rle:tt decade," 

.'At Bristol, a savings agrioi> plan has 
been, anndiinced by ,the acting, vice 
chancepdri. Professor Peter Haggelt. 
to overcome, a projected defiat, of 
'£l,180,00p'next year. 

' The university^ information officer 
Mr Don Carleton said Bristol, had ' 
managed to break even over the Ihree 
years rotlowing the l981cuts-butnow 
the Ooveminent had “irioved the goal- 
posts". 

“We have been.lmpaied, not only on 
the honts of a dilernraa. but on the 
forked loiigue of the DES." he said. 
The savfTigs plan includes further 


feet'’. He added: "An individuBlnas 
beefn told that hisfoiirial complaint.wlll 
be' examined with .UMI^ By people 


dissertation of the student (who is hot 
the complainant), whose work he was 
then supervising. We also quote from a 
memorandum in which Dr Dale seeks 
subsequently to acknowledge the umk 
of oihcR in seven pubiisned. papers, 
and two accepted for publication. 

. Dr Dale said this .week Mr .Stephen. 

Surprise 

by Patricia Sanlinelli ' - 

Deep suipicibn' .tod- oinsjer bf the 
Secretary gf -Stete for Education’s 
decision to.end .(He life of the Advisory 
Committee fprthd supply antji.Educn- 
tioh ofTcacherk has bden expressed by 
a number of memberS;and repfeteniti- 
tlves of teOChef (raifliers. .'. 

' -''Tite .announedmahti which has 
taken bo|h the, chairman. Sir Qlfford 
Butler and .members by surprise, aras 
made by Sir Keith Joseph Iasi week In 
reply to a parliamenta ry qu estlon.lSlr 
.. Keitn . sala ilibt ACS^' had. ifoM 
offered advice which covered Initial 
training pp until 1989 and npeded to be , 
^irhiiated: HC ffould consider '^coti- 


. itff^ : lip; prevfouk- knowledge of • the 
case. He hasbeen offeied two methods 
by which thiscahbedp'ne-one fbirnal. 
one informal. 

"Any ventilation of the issue in the 

f iress beforehand will clearly bg pre- 
udicial. in the sense that the people 
.inquiring Into the case may form views 
ana opinionsprematurely." . 

Full story, page 8 


students union grant by £10.000 and 
reducing funding for toaderaic staff 
irovcL. 

. But the situation is not universally 
Bloomy. Aberdeen, among (lie worst 
nit universities in the IW cuts, jias 
now- cleared its deficit, and has a 
.batonce.or£142,000i . .. , • ,• 

... . TTie' mein, idason' for '.Its.. Improved- 
. finahefa] stale .Is the Ibss 'or200 ihaff. 
This, .Is. revealed in the univerdty's 
1983/84 finance report, which de- 
scribes (he past three years as 
“traumaiic". 

Tlie nroportion of Aberdeen's in- 
come from the UGC and fees .has 
fallen from around 82 per cent in 
1980/82 to just under 75 per cent last 
year; 


anger 


veqing a new committee in iwb yean’s 
Umc..;'. . • 

The "present comihittiee was set tip 
late to 1980, pfler a two.year gap. The 
ptevioiis eommitleev knbwn as the 
..Advisory .Committee forine Supply 
and ,lYalning< of Teachers, .'was ais- 
solved in l^. ' 

Both the AsSocietion'Of-University 
Teachers, mid the National Associa- 
tion ofTeachers in Further and Higher 
Education. .as‘'well,as'the •Pqtoiechnic 
Oohticiffor the Education of Teachezs, 
svto^ct h'owqver that Sfr Keith’s deci- 
sion is a prelude to turning, down 
ACSETs- advice, all ,of which had 
rCtobnie iihplltotidiis".' . V" : 


Last 'month the committee recom- 
mended that if', recent Oovcriiment . 
policies for' schools were to be im- 
plomehiod, fi 49 per cent Ificreasb In \ 
theinuipber. of ncwlyjiratoed teaichefs \ 
- would nje-nedes'sary. l1i!sadviee!as'.well-: 

. as an. increase .in resources for lii' 
service training is thou^t tq have been 
. "unpalatable” to Sir Keith. ' 

Both the A UT Slid Natfhe which are . 
represented on the committee fear that, 
(hq detislon is part of a further ntove to' 

. centralize teacher education and . (o' 
move away from .advisory 'reprekenia- ' , . 
live bodies to one such as the CduAeil . . 

• fort the Accreditation . :6f - Teacher! - 
*'i v. '. '■*. / -OginUnued CO page 3' 
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Difficulty arid danger in peer reviews 


Sir, - So, ignoring my previous tirade 
against your irresponsible opinion 
polls on ^‘best" deparimcnls (THES, 
Aimust 19, 1983), your bovver boys 
ana girls now plan to "do over" 
mathematics; prodtidng your league 
tables based on the subjective views of 
that subset of the set of all heads of 
departments which chooses to respond 
to TOur questionnaire. 

1 am reminded of a poll taken by 
Science Survey of Washington some 2S 
years ago which ssked 33 astronomen 
^*Did the Universe start with a Big 
Bang?". Eleven answered yes, 12 
answered no, and 10 made no com- 
ment. But these pollsters asked a 
second question "Is a poll of this kind 
helpful to science?". All 33 answered 
no. Were you to ask heads of depart- 
ments a similar question on the value 
of your questionnaire you might find a 
unanimous response, we expect to be 
judged by our peers folJowiiia detailed 
study of our achievements ana propos- 
als, not by opinion polls. 

You invite me to give in preference 
order the five "besr’ departments of 
malhemaiics in the country. I do 
wonder if you are aware of the difficul- 
ties of preference ordering that are 
well known to slridents of the theory of 
voting and social choice. These diffi- 
culties, it should be noted, exist for 
individual preference orderings as well 
as for the usually studied problem of 
combining individual orderings into a 
collective ordering. Consider my 
dilemma in trnng to or^r three 
departments A,&,C, all of whom have 
research gro^s in algebra, numerical 
analysis and fluid mccnanica: in algeb- 
n^l rank them in the order A,B,C; in 


numerical anatjnis I rank them B,C,A; 
in fluid mechanics I rank them C,A,B. 
Each department is “better" than the 
others in two out of three areas 
yielding a preference cycle with A 
better than B better than G better than 
A. (This is an example of the classical 
"Paradox of Voting’ applied to indi- 
vidual orderings). 1 can only avoid 
such Condorcet cycles by using some 
method of weighting different criteria; 
A is twice as **gooa" as B in algebra 
and three times as “good” in fluid 
mechanics. 

The problem is even worse when I 
have to compare departments with 
different Helds. 


research 
Department 


group! 
mt D 


s in 

may have research 


S s in analysis, statistics and fluid 
mics; Department E in algebra, 
astronomy and non-linear systems. 
How am I to compare analyns with 
non-linear sntems or statistics with 
astronomy? This Is a real dilemma; the 
aim of the restructuring of mathema- 
tics in the University of London was to 
create five strong centres of mathema- 
tical studies at Imperial, Kin«, Queen 
Mary, Royal Holloway and University 
Colleses, (I list them In alphabetic^ 
order!), by concentrating expertise in 
particular areas on partTcular sites. 1 
cannot rank these colleges without 
some attempt to weight subject areas 
and a measure of how good a depart- 
ment is in Its areas of specialization. 

If now you now aiguc that 1 should 
base my judgements on certain objec- 
tive criteria; number of p^s pub- 
lished per member of staff? Number of 
fellows of the Royal Society per mem- 
ber of staff? Number of research 
students per member of staff? Number 


of new blood posts per old blo^? 
TTien my argument is accepted. This 
sort of quantitative data can be (rol- 
lected without asking for my subjective 
opinions. One may of course question 
whether these criteria are indicators of 
“bestness". 

Then, given that your respondents 
have resolved these problems and 
provided you with their individual 
rank ordenngs, how are you to com- 
bine these into a collective ordering? 
This is a long standing problem in the 
theory of voting and social choice; the 
collective ordering depends on the 
“choice rule" used to convert indi- 
vidual preferences into a collective 
ranking. If you employ Condorcet 
pair-wise comparison vou face the 
same problem of preference cycles 
referred to above. It you use a Borde 
points system the ranic order d^nds 
on the wei^t you give to different 
positions in the individual orderings. If 
you use single transferable voting the 
order depends on whether you use the 
Hare or Droop quotas, and on whether 
you use the normal elimination 
method or superior(l) Roxburgh 
method. You also face the problem of 
what weights to give different respon- 
dents; are the views of the chairmen of 
the University Grants Committee and 
Science ana Engineering Coundl 
mathematics committees to be dven 
the same weight as those of the heads 
of departments of Barnsley University 
or Buigess Hill Polytechnic? Should 
the views of a head of department be 
weighted by size of department, or by 
the position of that department in the 
rank ordering? Or is the Editor of Thi 
THES to be an Arrovlan dictator? 


Of all the various voting systems uiul 
social choice procedures the one you 
use has to be uuirngcous. You ask 
respondents to list in order their five 
"best" deparimcnls. yet you use this 
data to order nutre inan five institu- 
tions. Were all ytmr respondents hiir 
one to list the same five departiucnts, 
and the one were to give a completely 
different set, then (his lust set of five 
would have to appear in your first ten! 
It would seem to me that those depart- 
ments that study game theory have ii 
distinct advantogjcl 
Now u'cre this wiiule exercise a 
harmless game then It would iiuiUcr 
little, but It Clin be litirmfiil. both for n 
department within a university and 
between universities. ‘Ilic Uu(' Is 
moving towards a system of preferen- 
tial fundins to "research depnrt- 
ments": while 1 am confident that my 
colleagues on the UGC and SEKC 
committees will try to make such 
judgemenU in as onjcctivc a way as 
possible, I am not conndeiU (hat the 
civil servants and politicians will seek 
to be so objective. You would be doing 
higher education a grave disservice 
were your valueless league tables to 
influence decisions on funding within 
the university system. 

Yours faithfully, 

IAN W. ROXBURGH, 

Head, School of Mathematical Sci- 
ences, 

Queen Mary College. 

Chairman, Bonro of 
Mathematics, 

University of London. 
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Non-degree 

Sir, - Margaret Thatcher can wcK look 
after herself and / don*f doubt that she 
wiU get her doctorate in the end. It is 

in It nq‘ reoogrdtlon that the 
defects of British education, have to do 
with more thait money. Britain spent 
5-3 per cent of it's oross dome^ 
produa on education m 1983, a g^ 
perceiiiage point more than Prance. ■ 
Education spending here measured in 
: . real value per caplU'at average iiiter- 
..national pH^ compares favourable ^ 
yrith .most of oiiT coihpetitocs. . : ; ’ . 
;.K takt'itxhBi.the^ ore two.i^al. 

. purposes in education:.firit,t6prQvlde 
• the skills and enterprise. cnabOiu the 
. nation to earn' its living; lecorio, to 
develop ahd tranunit cmtutal valued.' 
In terms of the first we have- an 
expensive and ' inefficient system, 
which produces Nobel laureates and 
FR& but libt enough ' saleable' pro- 
. duett. In temu of the second we get 

r od value. Vet within education there 
not enough recognition that the 
resources for the second purpose can 
dnly.be seeured.by achieving the first. 
Put into other words, the ,drean^g 
. spires of Oxford are'dependiint'in'the . 
1^ analysis on the output of Stories 
ana omces, ' ' ^ 

Your readers inay know that. lintU 

receatly SO per cent of femaies and 25 
per cent of males admitted to colleges 
of. education, ivere wiihnui kn n i«w*i 


Darwinian 

language 



(THES, January 25) writes of Flew 
^‘endorsing the lodlcroui critldim of ■ 
Richard Dawkin*s,book The Se^h 
GeM, which consists of the argunumt 
-that baly people, not.gieiws, can- 

» JM.Nlfbili”. The tadlcriHu- 
such criticism, In' Ihirant's 
eyes; lies In mistaking the me.tapb 9 lr- 
1 m far- the Utera). Dunbit aiguei . 
tint vtatuallyaH thobretfeai tertns In 
adence are metaphorical, therefore 
to take such language literally,- Is 
’literal^ ahaurd”, . 

• Scientific langiiue undoubte^y 
. had thta metajshoncal chaiwctcTt as in 
the example Durant supplies of mu- 
opts 'lattraciUn^* Iron flUn^. In ^ 
example, however, the anthropo- 
morphic character of. the rnetap&ir 

Sussex defence 

Sir, It is astoiilshing to me that Sussex 
Ufiiversi^ has not seen fit to defend 
itself against the Chargb that a student 
.expellM after taking part in a demon- 
stration wat “vicutttlied" (THES, 
Januaty 2^. I believe that I can supply 
such a defence, as fhllnuni. has«>H nn 


offen no danger of ambiguity or 
mlsunderstaniUiig. No one is to 
Ueve (hat (he causal relationship 
between (he magnet and (he Iron 
(lUngi is -like that of attraction be- 

To dcacribe a gein as "srinsh” la to 
suggest, however obacnrely, that 
such a gene behaves In a way that 
opmu It up to moral crnidemnationj 
or, perhaps more aublly, this de- 
option conveys the view that tolf- 
■ lahaeas may be condoned because of 
ori^ In our selfish kenei whose 
,*weniiitieai” Is ncccsaury tor nnturul' 
and the adfvlval of the 
flttM, The langnage hekw misleads) 
to draw attention to its literal un- 
tnithtolncsi 1s also to destroy Its 
value as a metaphor. 
Youriilhcerely, 

B. SHAW, 

30 GtMrw Avenue, 

NevUle^s Cr 
Durham. 


jrosi. 



student Euilty of attempting with 
others to disrupt a bulldingi committee 
meeting, and obatrueimg security 
offlcen. for which offence they per- 
manedtly expelled her: from the uni-' 
mity. Meeting again later that same' 
day, win in the student's abKitce,; the 
.panel expelled her a second time for 
"assisting" Jn the disruption of the 
earlier hearing. 



Charles Dnrwln: 
origin of iho genes 

properly bnpiemonted In this cbsc," 
Ihe sludcnt (n quea- 
^ Integrity and 

Kh S * 1“ capable siuUont , 
KuJ *hat univer- 

SSSJf'? options in 

^ret trials and the pormanent expul- 
sion of one or iworiroublcniakcM . In 
effwt, one student has been fined the 
.?3«lyalent of £10,000 (Sir Keith 

• out student 

ofBiVil*1”lN«? current mood 

students but a 
Hy famous for its liberal and 

Yours sincerely, . 

JUDITH GHEftNAlK. 

Deparimem of EngUih. 

Queen Mary CollSe, 

University of Lone^ 



Councils tight to keep science cash gain 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The research councils arc fighling io 
prevent the cxiro money won for 
science spending fmm the Department 
of ^ucalion and Science beinc ’ 


Name 
game 

Sir. - I wu inlflmwii, 
account of the NiKm 

a I I * I ^ U| bWUVatlS/ai UIIV ^WSWH%% «v 

iHmy 8 piDiu In yourlwk out by decisions forced throng from 
I'cmunry O. iodht^ other Government departments, 
rew wnce to Ihe poafthx The combined costs of two moves in 

umvcrslty" recent weeks - the decision to boost 

cduciitmn. space spending in Europe at the behest 

More thanhalftbeldA of the Department of Trade and 
lent students In Industry end the Ministry of Agricul- 

llnglami are now turc's new plans to lop a large portion 
side the tradlllonil iSid of commissioned research spending 
nre positive advuti«|k,. - is more than enough to negate the 
system of higher effect of the £11 million Sir Keith 
the majority of itedmi Joseph found to add to the science vole 
institutions In the tm, In last year's public expenditure round, 
provided that the ed£ The Advisory Boord for the Rc- 

uppropriale, llu mSmL Councils is telling the Treasury 
ale, the quality it are Iwrnc by the 

slatiLsts not Interior, liii I I ^ 

3“r';?.5;«""''-Welsh poly 

November 1984. vtol hit hAt*n 
believe thaUhtBtteht U 

“Sa by squeeze 


science budget it will muhe n nuxikcry 
of the budget plans it presented last 
month. 


f ro 
cr 


research councils. Lust week in Rome 
the DTl's technology minister Mr 
Geoffrey Panic agreed to a .S percent a 
year rise in the European Space Agen- 
cy's mandaioiy science budget be- 
tween 198.S and 199(1. This would mean 
an increase in the contribution paid to 
the ESA by the Science and Engineer- 
ing Research Council from the present 
£14 million a year to more than £18 
million by I99tl. No decision has yei 
been made on who should cover inis 
sum, and the SERC is arguing strongly 
that if the Government wants me 
programme it must provide the means. 

There is worse news for the Agri- 
cultural and Food Research Council, 
which stands to lose around £1(1 million 
a year by 1987/KK and its share of the 


ministry cuts in etunmissioned re- 
search.' 

Tills would full on a emincil already 
in the midst of extensive redundaneies 
and institute closures. 

There are three lines of defence for 
the agricultural researchers. 1'hc coun- 
cil is arguing that the ugriruhurc 
ministry's cuts should fall on non- 
AFRC nroerammes, though (his 
seems unlikely. The ABRC is telling 
the Treasury that if there arc new 
redundancies hccausc of the ministry's 
decision io axe long-term rescureli inc 
cost should he borne by the ministry 
budget, not the science vote. In prac- 
tice. the board is well aware the 
ministry docs not have the money, so 
they research heads will call for mon- 
ey from the Treasury's contingency 
fund. 

The decision on agriculture funds is 
needed by March as the AFRC will 
need to act this year In anticipation of 


the first cuts in l9Xti/H7. Contingency 
plans being fnimcd in the council 
Include sending sonic researchers 
home to save onTuhoralory overheads, 
us well as extra job losses. 

The weak plank in the ABRC's case 
is its decision to use the onnoriunily 
offered by the £1 1 million atldcd to this 

S enr's science vote to create ii new 
cxibility fund, starling next year. In 
its revised advice following me iast- 
minutc reduction in the planned in- 
crease in DES science funds, it told Sir 
Keith Joseph some of (his money 
mi^ht have to he used for rcsiruc- 
tunng. 

Thu proposed flexihiliiy fund bus 
already been slimmed down from £A 
milliuti next ycur to £4.5 milUon. The 
board will argue Ihni it mnst rctuin this 
sum to spend on new science of its own 
choosing, not use it to bail nut research 
councils suffering from other depart- 
ments* decisions. 


lion was 


unhesitatingly Wd the* . 

ins for the title wMi by John O Leary 

p<ny(cchma(tMetbe(i Tk. n.«. 


E5^!fn!iri5 (£^£.5 The first national plan forpublic sector 
higher education In Wales, which 
« ^ alkiws for an 18 per cent increase In 

If toe itu^ over the next two years, has 

Mctur inslltuboaiii^- cumej ^ storm of protest in the 
forsi npjngliKiraiiiM'. country's one polytechnic. 

(he discipline of qu^ Advice by tne boo^ of the Wales 

(hen IShOUlOOPpflttIBa - AHvienri/ Rndv limit itum- 



(hen i should oppou 
M a device to liln 
away from pul-tlttali 
work, and from 
local and regloulDeriq 
- (hen I should o(^i 
understoodu B itepMl 
our moku* instlhititf It 
(horiw conlrol-thtil. 
i'hc first m 

ilMtltUiiOMlSlO 

local nnd regional 
Yours sincerely, 

christopherlm 

Chairman ^ Ihc 

William 

SJr.~Thr«andBbiSg 

40 oihe» who 
Nutlonnl Ccni«rw*i 
North CarollnB, 
imn, at luncb, bi ... 
with the director, “ 
ThtaiiiBUiuilofl-o*' 


hers to I3 ,(Nh) in order to proicct 
funding levels was overruled by local 
.authority, reprcsuniatnives on (he rul- 
ing WAB committee. Partly in order to 


Advisory Bbd^ to limit student iium- 

/us overri 
lUniatnivc 
lltcc. Partly I 

acnimmodatc nn cxpccicci increase in 
lencher training requirements. 
students were udded to the hoard's 
Tecommended figure. 

With Mr Nicholas Edwards. Secret- 
ly of State fur Wales, announcing tin 
ap^aCA.7S per cent in the tnitrl' 
t. bringing the figure to £2K..*i 
million, the result will be n severe 
squeeze on funding levels in a number 
of institutions. 

The Polytechnic of Wales which 
becuusc of its strength in Ihc priority 
urcu-s of science und engineering has 
been asked (o take unothcr 45(1 stu- 
dents. will be hardest hit. It will he left 
wdlb a unit of resource (funding per 
j...!UUdcntj of nboui £2.tXX>. some £400 
below Ihc Qverugc for English 
jkitylechnics. 

John Davies, the polviechnic 


7,k"-‘*VT Jonn uavics. me polvu 

TUES of JBnui|l£?g : director, has written to Mr ^dwnrds 
Secretary TorEdui^Li' 


is quite' dteHitctWl^^ Si 

Eiiaownwnt of w 


rofestinjt about 
eputy 


mg aooui the ullocntion. His 
. Mr Clem Roberts, a member 


jof the WAB bonrd. said this week: 
-r*^c allocollon makes a nonsense of 


which DemiflitlWfif; 
hm it ilarieti Ww 
deed uii IfiiortW^; r.VJ' 

"HUflriilCBfwl*iu? 

Ildfl Bueh U WO(®i,overBac for the depn 
,'J^u/.“ u-irriBBti»#.vProvl?ion in Wales as i 


inu u •iBiis- ibn Oovemment’s planning of higher 

in&ed Ull Inioru^yc-^oalion; We are left with a uml of 


even below the 
depressed level of 
Wales as a whole.' 


luidles"'" Hd 

nfii Hanflctl'l 29* ® cohsulrttilve exercise last year. 

.nMti no demands were, slimmed down 

ivtsii inin I., •- visits to each authority by 
' Robert Sicelc. chnirnmn of 
.:and Dr Brian Powell, (he 
icretdiy. i-’ ’. • 

^ tftlr plan Was Intended (o 
lescfohcc ondtecHnology. while' 
{mtlcclin^ part-time and sub 


ipiriiii [Jpj 

S CflCC 00 jW 


.wai 0(1 ^ucBtiWjjSg’ degree provision. 



Educating 

Eminclliie; 

Three niembcr.s 
oftheNationnl 
Union of 
Students 
excciitivci Vicky 
Phillips (left), 
Lesley Smith end 
KoleSleeie, took 
advice (Vom the 
suffragette Mrs 
Pankhursl 
undcrnealh her 
statue ill London 
betorc lobbying 
MPs at the House 
of Commons ll^ 
week. The lobby, 
against sexual 
inequalities In 
the education 
jralemiwas on 
Wednesday, the 
anniversary of 
women's 
suffrage. 


Materials work ^ needs boost’ 


epr 

fry's technology minister. Mr Geoffrey 
Pattle. this week announced publica- 
tion of a report calling for CSOmnilon of 
Govemmeni iponey to start an Alvcy- 
style programme of materials re- 
search. But he immediately distanced 
himself from its recommendations. 

The report, produced last ycor by 
the malcnals aavisory group under Mr 
John Collyear. chairman of Associated 
Engineering, says Jhe UK needs a 
boost for work on new and Improved 
materials and processes to maintain 
industrial competitiveness. 

The group's moposal k a slimmer 
version of the DTl-oackcd AIvcy prog- 
ramme forcomputcr research. It wants 
CltNlmilllnn worth of new research and 
development, with the Corernmeni 

M alf the cost. The contribution 
> Exchequer would cover in- 
creoses in loneer-term research in 
universities funded through the mate- 
rials committee df the Science and 
Enmneering RetKOrch Council.,' 

. 'Howevf r, , Mr .'Pattift rtold he ’ had .. 
reservations abbiil ihd tiecd for public 
money. He argued: "Since work in 
these fields will be to the benefit of 


industry. It is for Industry to decide 
which areas should be developed and 
to provide finance." Bui he siiid the 
group had produced a useful report, 
admitted that timescales for innovo- 
tions in materiols were long und that if 
was a high-risk field. 

The advisory group report says Bri- 
tain has a good sctcniific hose for 
exploiting new materials, but it needs 
to be coordinated by a DTI group 
fostering collaborative rescaieh. 

The group believe □ new initiative is 
needed to develop work in n range of 
areas including composites nnd polym- 
ers. ceramics, surface ircBtrncnts nnd 
comings and new semiconductor mate- 
rials for microelectronics. 

Mr Pattie has asked for comments 
on the report before the end of March. 
The DTI will consider the recom- 
mendations as part of a wider review of 
support for industrial rcseorch and 
development. 

Deperitruitrof Tnlih ahH Wriitstry. A 
' pfofArmwc: for- the'Wf^^Apj^Unaffln 
Neiv ma fmpra\‘ia MdteHtih mil 
Processes (NlMPt. The Report of ihu 
Collyear Committee. HMSO £4.9.5. 


Tories divided over tactics 

corteipondeiHi 


VfiunSihceroiyi ostf Miolstons are to consult with higher 
mi%pL C BRA^iS- education Interests on possible action 
cone with abuses of power by 
□moij Loi«s» , Vkiudent activiMSi 

iV Tlip wnsultiiiioTi exercise was 

In f n0 announced ,iii the House of Lords this 

III. y^k by the Earl prSwinion. who said 

. Sir, - I boiB 

edition of proposals put forward hy’thc 

advised oi Conservative Students 

, coramftlw P**,’ union membership but 
pf 'e'diphi*,'* *** no-lmmodl<Mc plans to introduce, 

exertdtp.: j . c ulihough' Ihc question of 

• octiviiy was under re- 

: ' pagea l 

Uludrale lhciW^J|W’^Mtoi!ijcrshcllcvcliwouldbcprefer- 

' private seddfi polytechnics 

' work which implement liny i reforms needed 

niii here Ip JI5J/j(WrVfWmkclvcs^ but romoln concerned tii^ 
juiwrt^ • I'dn of students 

' Youn : - v: to determine union 

O C. Oift^odics and octlnns In the name o 

aw ^ ' 


mon for Government action to bring in 
voluntary student union membership. 
Bui righlwing Conservative MPs are 
openly divided over the tactics of the 
campaign; s . . 

An early day motion tabled in Ihc 
Commons by Mr Alan Huwarth. the- 
Conservative MP for Stratford-upon- 
Avon oltractcd 59 signatures in its first 
week on the order pnpcr.minisiers. 

And HI a rally at ilic Commons 
organised by the Federation of Con-, 
servaiive Students the deputy chair- 
man dr the Freedom Associatlnn. Mr 
Norris MeWhiner warned that if 
ministers failed to oci they would be 
breaking intcrniitionul Itiw.. 

Mr Howurth's mojlOn rails. on the 
Oovernnient .bv givq< individual siu;' 
dents a free choice and prohibit the use : 
of union funds for political purposes: 
"including the payment of amliation 
1 -the NHtionHlUnion of 5 id- 


ACSET decision 
provokes anger 

continued fj^iii ftrqnt page 


Education where 
d hy t 
ACSE'Ts 


'appointees ^ are 


chairmiin. ' Sir Clifford 
Butler, expressed some concern purii- 
cularty ns to wheri the contmiitde 
wiiiilu he reconvened. He foH ivio, 
years wouId:he uMi long linil it should 
PC set hp again in l8inonihs)}rless.'Hc 
agreed that there was li danacr tliut u 
new '^conimiiicu woqld; not 'he - repre- 
. sentative. . ' • ' 

Other drgunfzalions'which iire sur- , 
prised and doubtful about tiie .ded: 
sion, arc.ihe voluniocy colleges topre- 
. seniativc. the Standing Coiirerence. of ' 
Principals and Directors of ColPeges 
and Insliluics at' Higher Eddcqtlun:, 
(he Association of Mutromdigin /)^u- 
thoriiies, and the Natidiiaf' Union ‘df 


Axe finally 
to fall 
on Leith 

The Government is to axe Leith 
Nauticnl College in Edinburgh u& a 
Centre for nautical education. The 
announcement by the Sccrcinry ol 
Siuic for Scotland. Mr George Youn- 
ger. ends two years of unccrtamly over 
the college's future. 

The Council for Tcriiarv Education 
in Scotland proposed transferring 
Leith from its present Scottish Office 
control to Lothian Regional Council, 
hut Mr Younger delayed o decisions 
until n review of Scottish moritime 
education was completed. 

Mr Younger has now aceepicd the 
recommemSatirms of a joint Scotlsh 
Education Dcpiirtmcnl nnd local nu 
thnritv working party that (here should 
he only one Scottish imulicnl centre, 
Glusgo'w College of Nautical Siudiet^. 

. Leilh lias uucxlioned the workin' 

K 's objectivity, ond pointed out I 
icvcr visited the college. It ulso 
cluims to have sufl’orcd from "planning 
blight" since the lerliary council re- 
port. nithough the SED vehemently 
denies th».’ All party deputations of 
MPs olid councillors, have urged the 
Scottish Office to retain Leith as 
Scotland's naulico! cehtre. 

The Convention of Scottish Local 
Authoritie.s rotiflcd the working party 
report only after a bizarre meciing of 
split voting apd o Labour whip op 
occepting tnc document. 

Courses at Leith will now be phased 
out over the next two years, but it is not 
vet clear if these will Include three 
'specialist courses which (he working 
parlv recommended should continue. 

Mr Younger said decisions on 
Leith's future would be taken in Ihc 
light of discussion with Lothian region. 
It is hy no means certain that Lothian 
will uccept Leith, howevet. 


Clinical 
pay gets 
new look 


by Peter Aspden 
and David Jobbins 
new upproauh is to he made tn the 
Treu^ury m help universities pay ch- 
niciil academics the higher salarjcs 
awarded to National Health Service 
doctors and duniisis. 

It will be made by senior nfficiuls at 
the Ucpnrtnieni of Educolion and 
Science »nd the Department of Health 
and Social Security, and enmes as vice 
cliniicullors and union ncgoiiutnrs pre- 
pare to open (he 1985 pay round. 

Last year, the Treasury refused Tor 
Ihc first lime to meet the extra cost of 
Ihc NHS award to university 
academics, although extra monev was 
mtide avairahjc to ilic NHS itself. 

The initiative came from vice chan- 
cellors who were ahic to persuade the 
ufficiuls. including DES permanent 
secretary Mr David Hancock, of the 
duinagc'hcing caused to universities 
with large numhers of clinical 
ucademks. 

Mr Hancock iiikI his DHSS cnunicr* 
pnrt. Sir Kenneth Stowe, arc now to 
tnnkc the approach, while the body 
which negoiintcs cliniciil ucadcniics' 
nay wus this week expected to seek a 
joint appToneh by vice chancellors and 
the stuff side. 

Universiw lecturers open migotiu- 
tions with the employers on March 12 
und ure hoping for a rapid scillcment 
in contrast wiin lust year's slow prog- 
ress. As welt as a deniund for a oiic-nff 
review of reluliviijes and a suhsiunlial 
step towards restoration of eroded 
sulary values, (he Association of Uni- 
versity Tciwhcrs is demanding a range 
of KtrucUirul changes. 

li ‘is iOsn urging local associations to 
seek mure senior appointments nnd to 
slnmn out whui it regards as abuses of 
Ihu 1974 imrccmcnls for academic 
related staff. 

The AUT says: (hat seven universi- 
lies lire ciirrcnlfv exracding the 40 per 
cent csuiblishcil us the proportion of 
senior posts, and that other universi- 
iie.s should he encouraged to do the 
same. 

Ms Diana Warwick, the AUT's 

f 'cncrol secretary, told: ‘^here are 
Eirgc numbers of people capable of ' 
promntinn who are being denied 'll 
simply because uT the operation of (lie 
ratio. ‘ There was growing evidence of • 
abuse of the 1974 agreement, shesaid. 

Cnlleae lecturers are hoping for a 
belter offer than the 4 per cent offered 
lo schoolteachers when the Burnham 
further education commiilee meets 
next week. 

Talks on the review of structure ; 
began on Monday, nith the union 
negotiators adopting a ht^ly cautious 
approach. They wilfbe repoHing back 
to.thcir individual associations but the 
indications are that no insuperable 
problems were met. 



Chliia-and beyond 


one of P&Qh escorted China tours, be it for 8 or 43 days, will 
OlTeryou in encompassing view orthisrascinRiing-often exceptionally 
beAutifUl - couniZK its people and their lifestyles. 

. Itlrierarlesetri include, amongst othet^ visits to Hprig Kong, 
ShsnghsiSuzhbu, Peking, Xiaii, Chunking, the Vangis^Gorges, 
Yi^han, Ckiilini .Canton and Tibet. Overland routes can bicluqe travel 
fiomLondontoKoDg'KongviaFiance,Oernian%iheU^R, - 
and Motigolia. • 

P&O /wHolidaysofihr you an Unrivalled chokei Write, or ring us 
ori 01*247 l&ll, tot yoiircdpy of our biochiivef. • 

29-55 MiddlesexStfeet,' ' 

UndonRlTAA. Tel: 01-247 16ft. > ' 

Please rend me your China 'SS brochine.' 

•Name!. 
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BUSY 




DAY 1 most senior member 

, . ... current archaeologi 

I suggest (0 the powers-that-be that Look! is this a nc 

what this university needs is a regular learned journal? (Ho 

newsletter, to tell the outside world a newspaper but somi 

about our achievemenls (and to tell it were o learned joi 

our own staff and students about lions. puns, and fo 

them too). I offer to edit It and to do a (threeTetter if post 

dummy for inspection. It Is spring friends; and boldnes 

and the sap is rising 

DAY 6 DAY 203 

The answer comes back with alarm- late October aiw 
ing speed; “You're onl" Though it is water. Have begun 
expressed with less brevity. as if dummy forNovembei 
everyone realized for years that we November - with 
badly needed a newsletter, that these appearing in early Je 

days, as the Committee of Vice 
Chnncellors and Principals has been DAY TAfi 
telling us all , a good wine does need a ” 

bush, and as if ail that was wanted Suddenly it all co 
was a volunteer. Tlic volunteer is photographs, captioni 
flattered by the response, and eager pBje, arc all there. I 
to knock off a dummy and get me A5, fold it, and on to 
first issue out at leisure as tlie scissim-and-pasi 

Michaelmas term 1984 opens. Ihlng together. Here > 

DAY 177 

The Michaelmas term 1984 opens. 

It's been a loim hard summer. So SJ? 
many other things that had to be viSen 
done have got in the way of volunteer 5? " j! ^ 

work. But have been assiduously 2)oefl1?iio® ^ 

reading other universities' newslet- “PP®®“"8‘ 
ters anid trying to form a clear idea of . 

what ours should be like. Viffiat are DAY 256 
w going to cnil it, for instance? ii u now iHp 
H^orier, Recorder, Bulfetitn Too 
offcinl soundng. Memories come 
bKk of comics read in ray youth, ih® K tilnl 
where the young “cub" iporler, 
clearly destined to be an "ace" 
reporter before long, worked for a Rulh 

.northern provincial paper called the HilJik.i' round 
Clarfon or the BVeVwWtTblw . 

^rd U'could be heard even In the coSbr^sifvffi 
home counties. The Newcastle Cte- i 

rton7 I thought not. It sounded like G£5 

something out of an old comic. *^®®^**'*.® was met In the 

Butwhataboutsomenicestraight* . 
forward assonance, playing on the 
"dew" in Newcastle? Newsletter it is. DAY 270 
N6w we can think about the content R-mm m tk« c „ rM._i 
- after we've decided on tlie lettering nnrf rTrtis^i^ilS^k? °**®*^Christmas 

for Ihe title. Oo to the atidlS vi"u^ Srii-feiT ‘ 
centre and look throughl the adhe- SlS, was an elcMot sim- 

siw, typefaces mth ourderigner. • SS? pi^ness; 
. It‘s a faewildering experiejue. We SSrs? ntSrPI^ ®“'Ln 

can choose from, hundreds, with 

names.as outlandish as their outlines. !?b m^JSSJiSSSiS"^ ^ “PP®"” 

Some of: theih would look right a tove 

the door pf the newest 

. some oCtheiD do strange things to my • ^ • 

eyes. And some of them, clearly, are ^ 

notmeant to be read at all. Is there, DAY 271 Dt seo 


DAY 193 

Copy is flowing down to the typeset- 
ters Delow an<] coming back in long 
galleys and going back to be retyped 
and returning more times in a day 
than I could ever have imagined 
^sible, rather like the tides m the 
Sblent. Nevertheless, am beginning 
L to feel confidence, though start to 
I lose it when Z try to write headlines, 
which seem to epitomise so obviously 
the style of the publication. 

I DAvE DIOS DEEP. How dare 
you ever think of putting that head- 
line over an article about one of our 
most senior members of staff and his 
current archaeological excavation! 
Look! Is this a newspaper, or a 
learned journal? (Honest answer: it's 
a newspaper but some will read it as if 
it were o learned journal.) Allitera- 
tions, puns, and four-letter words 
(three<Ietter if poss) be my new 
friends: and boldness. 

DAY 203 

It's late October and I've hit slack 
water. Have begun promising the 
dummy forNovember-piobabry /a/e 
November - with the first issue 
appearing in early January. 

DAY 246 

Suddenly it all comes together: 
photographs, captions, text and title 
page, are all there. I take a sheet of 
A3, fold it, and on to my simple grid 
start scissors-and-pastiiig tlic whole 
thing together. Here and there gaps 
yawn unexpectedly. We need a lour- 
uner to Rif this hole here - and this 
nnely-crafled piece is hopelessly too 
ong on the page. Hack the end off it 
like the most bniial sub-editor. 
When it's all done it has, it seems to 
me, an elegant simplicity that is 
appealing. 

DAY 256 

now the day before we break for 
^rlstmais. The dummies arrive from 
the pnnter in two fat parcels. I see for 
the lirsl time the title in the colour - 
azure - we've chosen, and now the 
thuu IS primed it's not too bad, not at 
all bad. Rush round the building, 
distributing copies from under mv 

ntan tn I ' . 


cavity, of ;;hicl, c«..lvc 

possibles have '.hem k. up. 

DAY 1S4. -reading and 

j^sdllavm'djng uniting cop^ itiale' heaSliiiM rieaily^aCTosa 

iMming co ttll R, and concentrating - Columns ahdjugglingwlth 
^ sljje and layout. Must find the and bold . or noSbold 
■tone that s right for this Institution, -down fo Itek (my subsid) are a 
As always, the test silinulus to. 'good 93 percent. • 

UiouM.t Is to look al what other Theduni^wasgolfon theprac- 
peoplehavedonc. Amsntpnsedhow teo.groiun^^is is a game'on the 
different otheruniversities' newslet- dldiooursq on a, winter’s day. And a 

iters are RORI each nftiii.r Pb< 4, . nktanniHAnn BAM 8 a £..i_1_aI4 


University numbers creep up 

I... A 1 A 


Hiujwwy snpufo.M CBlled:pufo|i!8 Law: that 

,>»V«^re.a(chemy:fi(w 


by Peter Aspden 

The number of appUcations and 
acceptances at British universities for 
last October rose slightly over 1983, 
according to the annual report pub- 
lished by the Universities Central 
Council on Admissions. 

A total of 77,431 students were 
accrated last year, a rise of 2,571 from 
198Js figure of 74,860. Applications 
also increased from 1^,738 to 
173.674. 

But the rise in candidates was 
accounted for entirely by oversees 
students, whose applications increased 
by 9.3 percent from 15,723 to 17,186. 
Tne number of home candidates drop- 
ped slightly from 157,015 to 156, 4w. 


The report also records an increase 
in the number of home candidates 
accepted by universities, however, 
with a rise of 3.1 percent from 69,631 
to 71,768. 

The latest figures are the first sign of 
universities' ability to reverse the de- 
clining trend in acceptances which 
followed the 1981 Government cuts, 
the report says. 

The number of overseas candidates 
accepted also rose - te 8.3 per cent 
from 5,229 to 5,663. The report says? 
“The recovery in overseas student 
numbers may be attributed to several 
factors, among which the positive 
efforts of universities to recruit must 
figure highly, 

“Whatever the reasons, it is an 


in the number of home caoSSJ 
accepted provides some evide^ 
the universities are doing all ibv^ 
to satisfy the demand for pla^ * 
The proportion of women cini 
dates continued to grow last ye^ 
has their shore of acceptances wfaU 
ww amounts to 41.3 per cent of fc 

Glasgow m 

Strathclyde both became fuUmembm 
?Jo5® scheme from Sepffl 
J*'***®!’ that itfuDdW 

all British university applicatiomBi 
acceptances. 


UCC A hiccups blamed on computer 

Pmhl^me Ufi’fk linlre kaiiiMjin T T^V'A •... 'Tk— . ..... .1 -i ■ j ■ •. ... . ^ 


Problems with links between UCCA's 
new computer in Cheltenham and 
some universities continue to plague 
the system, seven months after the 
machine went operational. 

The plan to extend the online links 
to more universities putting some 90 
per cent of trafRc online ^ 1986 made 
UCCA decide to buy a new computer 
in the first place. 

The problem is hardly noticeable to 
schools or candidates- as at January 24 
414,398 decisions on this year's 
165,500 applications had been proces- 
sed ^inst 448,063 of last rear’s 
165,400. But the constant anef con- 
tinuing breakdown of online links 
caused a major row at last month’s 


They say they sliould have been told 
beforehand that this was to have been 
the Rrst Honeywell installation in the 
UK to use the CP-6 communication 
system, and that it would be connect- 
ing equipment which had never before 
been connected to such a system. 

UCCA's computer has to be able to 
communicate with a range of different 
machines in the universities. Worst 


ties’ own computing staff are lio ' 
working on the poblem. 

The computer's communicitifli 

g roblems are also having side efTeoi , 
me is that UCCA staffhave had u 
time to resolve the diffleulljescaiHd 
by the simultaneous changeover toi 
new course coding system, so adei» 
sions officers do not know wfii 
changes there have been in the natitK- 


Wi iiiwituaiiuM, auuui UiailU, nUSICBQ- 

ing and tardy information, and 
UCCA's complacent attitude. Some 
fear that schools will blame them indi- 
vidually for inefficent decision 
making. 


In retrospect UCCA may have 
token too great a gamble on getting the 
new maciune installed and woreing 
without Interupting its light annual 
schedule. 

Now UCCA admits it looks like 
being a long and complex investiga- 
tion, and last week agreed to commit 
resources to it. This may 'have to 
include moving the Vectorgraphic test 
equipment in stages away from Chel- 
tenham to see if there is a point where 
problems start happening. Universi- 


double check on the number of oflm . 
they should make and are wor^tk ' 
without them they may ovoiIukI 
mandatory targets. 

Luckily UCCA made it quite dtf 
that polytechnics could no t so oatjaeli 
the first years of the Polytecliiii 
Central Admissions System 
Now admissions officers hope ik 
PCAS starting next September, lil^ 
to increase the workload by 80 u ' 
cent, will not overload uCCAV 
already tightly stretched coEDUtoi 
staff. 


APT leaders New-look NAB will meet, 
to meet with few new faces 

miiiisters ■ ,1 by John O'Leary 


teaders of the Association of 
PolyiMhnic Teachers are to discuss 
thw demand for an independent in- 

2 uiry mto the Inner London Education 
authority's role in the operation of the 
aty's polytechnics with Mr Peter 

edwatio?* b>8her 

, TTie AW has been calling for an 
inquiry mto the ILEA’s actions parti- 
cularly over the Polytechnic of North 
London and their plea was this week 
taken up in the House of Lords by 
, Bwness Cox, a former PNL lecturer. 
The announcement of a ministerial- 

meeting at which the APT cquld put its 

case was . made te the ■ Government 
spokesman, (he Earl'of Swinton. He 
Buured the House of his confidence In 
the inquiry established by the ILEA 
and chairpd by Miss Sheila Browne 

Lord Annan hoped that the Browne 

. Inquiry would examine the 



---T in uuuy .During me 

past^ 10 years, when they' have* hot 
always been helpful to the director of 
|J® Polytechnic In maintalhihg disci- 

Lady Cox warned: Where are very 
who are deeply 
wgrrled abbut ^at has happened but ' 
•-.vfl^Bre jafrajd or Yic^iyjaOTO.^ 




^ " admirettonW who 

iMtw.-.Bui ; . m^duca a ndw edition every day .of 

>yout lilito that, and putcopy-.;. v- {wpt more prtatingmUiakes thani 


^nce 








' •'.t.r,. 

; (-1 i i.»: 

.jiii.- 

mm 




There is only a handful of new names 
among the membership of the recon- 
stituted National Advisory Body, 
which will hold its first meeting on 
Monday. 

^Councillor Paul White, of Essex, Is 
the pnly new face on the NAB coiiimit- 
tw, representing the Association of 
County Councilg. Two industrialists. 

Professor John Pamaby, of Joseph 
l^as Limited, and Mr Robin Gfll, 
chairman of 1970 Trust Limited, hove 
been added to the board. 

.Ope of the chairman’s nominees on 
the board has teen changed, vrith Dr 
David Harrison, chairmon of the 
Vpluntaiy Sector Consultative Coun- 
cil. replacing Sir Henry Chllver. And '-ui — ...u 

two groups have changed their repre- t*'«>“Nnary. rote 

ratatives: the NatlonaT Association of the NAB and the University Onnit 

TMchers in ^rthor and Higher Committee. Lord Perry, former vi« 

chancelloroftheOpenttiivenityirf 
SSi* chair a cpmmittee on continnlij 

oirSS SftSi’ ^hc AsswIatlon of Prin- education, whldi Professor Bin» 
nelh principal of St David's ,CJ 

Tw lego.LampeteV.chairaS-gFo^st^uJ 

^ondoH plan faces revolt ; 

Iff fotrtiM ■ Unionr^Fho nieded special ShoW 

fondT • help to overcome parfiwlarprpWe““; 

' 'UhdefaDlanWUbhWiu^^^ "Oveir a perite of time indi#^ 

. ally en^dbreed bythe I^^LoSdm; 


the NAB and the University GniiB [V|- 
Committee. Lord Perry, former vi« 
chancellor of the Open Un Iversityi 
chair a egmmittee on contin^ ffr-i 
education, wlii<h Professor Bin» 
Morris, pruiclpal of St David s .w \ 
lege, Lampeter, chairs a-group siW jS, 
Ing Ubrarianship and informSli«n) s** ^ 
dlls. . ■ ■ .T,\i 





i 


m 






tmionrvrho needed special !ho& 
fondT • help to overcome parfiwIarprpWe®*; 

' UhdefaDlanWUbhWiu^^^ "Oveir a perite of time indi#^ 

. ally endorsed bythe I^^LoSdm; 

; Tlfo l5o, . which ue«^es the j“* Y i > 1 ;- colleg« 

• don .^ji of Jhp'- National- Union- of lepdert ifrwt .^th th^ 

.IStodeqts latot .titis year, bdievM iw ;uhlons early next » dtajM 

•plan w^oitid maWdecfslOns on fUndihg : 

• and wbuld aid unioiS : |?®‘X ^ ^ Ss 

r.wWchJadk essehtial.fosoUrett ,87.; But already there art signs tjj 

1 ■ ..LSpi ronvonbV.Mr Peter^r «aid ' Merger coltegc^aw enhs^ 

gaf^t^tfonswrecvriehtlyihadeln -.py-WUh the plan . . 

: May or June, whte thn ejieoutivos whd One of the tertest further edurt^ 


; ^ -Joar. „11ft prbdosal' ■ then) tOiOppose, th^plad* . 

^ ®hd.' how . . said: ,%e feel the ptopMals m ^ 

..7^iaU..ivere drawn, (ip^v':..^:' 
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Thatcher row: statistics challenged 


by Paul Flather 

Oxford dons who led last week's 
majority vote refusing an honorary 
de^ee to Mrs Thatcher are now 
considering how best to dispel the 
"double-think” they feel has clouded 
the issue over the past 10 days. 

They accept that the decision was 
bound to provoke hostile reactions, 
and fow are surprised by the almost 
vitriolic comment from Fleet Street 
with the significant exception of arti- 
cles in The Observer and The Guardian 
newspapers. 

But they have been surprised by new 
statistics apparently prepared by the 
Department of Education and Science 
which show that education in general 
and higher education in partiemar has 
not been cut at all in real terms over the 
past Rve years of this Conservative 
uovernment. 

The Dally Telegraph and The 7Y/ii« 
both carrieo articles last week arguing 
that in real terms education had risen 
from £13,613 million in 1979/80 to 
£13,753 million for the current 1984/85 
year, with university spending rising 
from £1,194 million in 1979/80 to 1,338 
million for 1984/85, and the grant for 
Oxford from £69 million in 1979/80 to 
£71 million for the current year. 

These figures were challc^cd in a 
letter to. 7?ie Times from Professor 
Denis Noble, professor of car- 


diovascular plwsiology. Professor Pe- 
ter Pulzer, Cjiadslonc professor of 
g;ovcrnment and public administra- 
tion, and others, who quoted from the 
recent White Paper tnat since 19W 
“overall funding for universities has 
been reduced by 8 per cent in real 
terms. 

Mr John Reed, tutor in German at 
St John's College, who also spoke in 
last week's debate against the award, 
said there appearecT to be a kind of 
double-think going on almost suggest- 
ing that no damage at all has been clone 
to education. 

“We were labelled ideological 
zealots during the debate. It is these 
people using such statistics who are the 
rear zealots. We did not base our 
arguments on empirical statistics but 
on the damage we could sec was being 
done all around us.” 

He also said that many people had 
missed the point about the vote. “We 
were not protesting about Oxford's 
own cuts which at 8 per cent over three 
years have been relatively light. Wc 
were speaking on behalf of the whole 
education system. It was a tiny oppor- 
tunity for us to act responsibly on 
behalf of others." 

The dissenters arc currently prepar- 
ing responses to some of the newspap- 
er comment, and collating details ab- 
out science research cuts. They arc 
also looking for endorsement from 


other universities, scientific bodies, 
and higher education bodies such os 
the Commiltec of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals. 

There has been condemnation of 
much of the Fleet Street comment, 
with particular criticism of a leader in 
The times Just after the debate which 
described the 73 voters against ns 
“spearheaded by Marxist dons”. Pro- 
fessor Pulzer said Ihe paper had shown 
itself to be “hopelessly biased”. 

Meanwhile Mr Geoffrey Warnock, 
the vice chancellor, hasconffimcd that 
Ihe Hebdomadal Council, the univer- 
sity executive, is set to review Ihc whole 
basis on which Oxford awards honor- 
ary degrees to “active" poliiicians. 

Many dons are concerned that last 
week’s vote could tarnish the basis on 
which honorary awards are made. In 
particular it is felt the vote might 
rebound against those who are given 
awards purely on merit of academic or 

E ublic achievement, -or because of 
enefociions made to the university. 
Professor A. H. Halsey, of Nuffield 
College, who sits on council, believes 
some reforms are now necessary. “1 do 
not think it is right to pass judgement 
on someone who is still active in 
politics. Of course wo shall have to be 
very careful in defining what is meant 
by active here,” he said, liic issue was 
raised in 1975 after President Zulfikar 
Ali Bhutto wos refused an honorary 


degree but wns dropped after discus- 
sion. 

Cambridge University has also 
scotched reports that it might step info 
the breach and award the nime Minis- 
ter the honour denied by Oxford. Sir 
John Butterfield, the vice chancellor, 
said Ihe list for the degrees for this year 
has already been drawn up. 

Sir John said there was no question 
of Cambridge of trying to curry favour 
with the Pnme Minister by stepping In 
though it would depend if anyone 
raised Ihe issue. He said Cambridge 
was also facing severe problems in 
trying to reequip sdcnliric labor- 
atories. 

The Earl of Stockton, formerly Mr 
Harold Macmillan, the chancellor of 
Oxford, added his voice to those 
regretting the decision by Oxford. “No 
doubt those who organized this affair 
hoped to deal a blow at Mrs Thatcher 
but 1 fear it will rebound on the honour 
and position of the university," he said 
while visiting All Souls College. . 

An early day House of Commons 
motion attacking Ihe voteput down by 
Mr Harry Greenaway, Tory MP for 
Haling North, had attracted 169 signa- 
lories by ihc middle of this week, 

Tlic real impact of the vote was 
being fell by some colleges this week 
who reported sevcrol alumni had rung 
up to cancel covenants for recent 
appeal campaigns. 



Natfhe numbers 
on the increase 

A continued increase in membership 
despite the cuts is being claimed by the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education. 

Delegates to the union's annual 
conference later this year will be told 
that total membership has risen to 
75,143 at the end of 1984, com pare d 
with 74,73HiJ 1974: ' , . 

But (he small increase in totals 
masks what the union believes is a 
significant underlying upward trend 
since offfcials have been enraged in 
weeding out “several hundreeP' lapsed 
members from the records. 

To be or not. . . 

Napier College In Edinburgh has 
deeded to postpone a debate on 
whether senior staff should become 
professors. Napier is due to become a 
central institution this autumn, and 
(here were suggestions that since 
others now award proZhssorshlps, 
Napier should also introduce the 
title. 

The college council decided the 
issue sboula be reconsidered In a 
year's lime. 

Social work centre 

The Economic and Social Research 
Council last week approved plans for a 
new designated research centre on 
social wort at Stirling University. 

The centre will be set up in coopera- 
tion with the sodal work servirts 
, group of the Scottish. OfBce, who vrill' 
bear half the cost, Cort fondiiu from . 
the two sponsgrt wi|l!.te £100iOQO. a , 
year. . 'Y-’ • " 

Management 

study 

University management schools and 
the Economic and Social Research 
Council have commissioned a study.of 
management education, to be earned 
out by Professor Peter Forrester, for- 
mer head of the Cranfleld School of 
Management. 

The study, to be completed this 
summer, .wul look at the scale and 
effectiveness of postgraduate and post- 
experience university management 
education. It. will include research on 
employment, of mahagement gradu- 
. ates, and the use they tnake of their 
training. ; , . 

Depth sounding 

next' inquiry by (he Uoum .of 
Lords Sdeet Commhlee on Science 
and.Technology will be on the state of 
m^bw M(enqe,snd technology In the 



Extemporary 
Dance Theatre is 
currently the first 
Arts Council 
backed dance 
company In 
residence in higher 
education, with a 
fonrweekstayal 
Brighton 
Polytechnic's 
Chelsea School of 
Human 
Movement. 
Students on 
ExprefSlveA^ 
andBEd courses 
are working with 
themon 
choreography, 
desses, workshops 
and performances, 
bringing in local 
dance teachers and 
schodlchildreD. 


Lecturers quizzed on women’s role 


Sociology lecturers are being asked 
how they treat issues of gender and the 
role of women in their teaching and 
derartments. 

The British Sociological Associa- 
tion's sex (equality committee is car- 
rying out a survey of 110 university, 
pol)1echnic and college departments 
of sociology or where sociology is 
extensively tau^t. 

The survey asks lecturers for details 
about their courses, the amount of 
time, spent oq. ^nder issues, :and 
wb'ether.gender issues wei^inte^ted . 
ill tbtf icbjuraa- Thert! are' qq^a^tiis ad . 
where pressure to do women's siiidias 
came from and how students re- 


sponded to introducing such issues. 

. It also asks whether departments 
monitor their treatment offender, and 
whether they have a rolii^ of using 
noh-sexisi language. There are ques- 
tions on the numbers of male and 
female staff and their job positions. 

From the 50 questionnaires so far 
returned, there is evidence of a parti- 
cularly strong discrepancy between 
male and female staff, according to 
Sue Scott, a member of the. sex 
..equality commiUce. Moat depart- 
liients appeared to hkve four male staff 
.to 6ne liwale; lYfth one dapaktineni 
containing 18 men and no wpmeri, she 
said. 


NERC agrees 
final plan 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The Natural Environment Research 
Council has approved a final version of 
its new corporate plan for publication 
next week. Although the council had 
to hold a secondary emer^ncy session 
after its January meeting to agree 
details of the plan, its mmn thrust is 
unchanged. 

Some council members were con- 
cerned that the version of the plan 
released to directors of NERC insti- 
tutes and staff representatives last 
December outran the council's inten- 
tions in some arpas. .They insisted on 
discussion of Ihe fuU document, pro- 
longing the January meeting and 
necessitating a second session the 
following week. 

Although some changes ! n detail are 
expected to appear in the published 
document , the plan still crdls ror loss of 
900 posts from the qounCit's establish- 
ments over the next five years and for a 
reorganization of centra! administra- 
tion into three new divisions. 

The chanras will reduce the appa- 
rent emphasis on greater centraliza- 
tion in drafts of the plan . In particular, 
the council has reserved Its position on 
the appointment of directors for the 
new divisions, and on their location. In 
addition, NERC institutes will receive 
a letter from Mr Hugh Fish, the cojuuicil 
chairman ernphasizing (bat the plan is 
the basis for further discusion. 

The NERCs shortage of frinds was 
underlined last week by the news it has 
had to withdraw from the next phase of 
the International Ocean Drilling Pro- 
ject. The council fa^ a deadline at 
the end of January. to raise Che ^.5 
million needed lb retain mepibershfp 
of the driliing cOQsorttu'At but could 
not persuade the Oovemment or the 
oil industry to make up its own con- 
tribution. 


Lecturer 
can go 
to court 

by Peter Aspden 

A university lecturer has a right to 
appeal to a court of law, rather than 
the university visitor, over an alleged 
breach of contract, a High Court judge 
has ruled. 

Mr Justice Whitford said an appeal 
by Miss Brenda Thomas against unfair 
dismissal by Bradford University was 
alleging breach of contract, a matter 
whlra was “eminently suitable” 10 be 
heard before a court. He dismissed an 
attempt by the university lo stay 
proceedings of Miss Thomas's appeal. 

Miss Thomas, a sociology lecturer at 
Bradford since 1^3, was appealing 
against her alleged dismissal in Febru- 
ary Mr Hubert Picarda, acting for 
the university, had said her claim was 
a breach of procedural steps and, as 
such, an internal matter lo be dealt 
with by the ^4sitor- In Bradford's case, 
the Crown. 

But Mr Stephen Sedley QC, acting 
for Miss Thomas, said part of hcrcipim 
was justifiable in law, which put the 
entire case outside the jurisdiction of 
the visitor. 

The judge, dismissing the universi- 
ty’s motion to sluy proceedings, said 
tncrc was no dispute that the visitor 
hnd jurisdiction over the constniclion 
of the university's statutes, ordinances 
and regulations. 

“But to say that this case, which 
includes an alleged breach of contract. 
Is merely a matter of constniclion of 
the statutes is takingilie matter 10 an 
extreme,” iie said, '^is case is going 
to be Q question of fact, as to whether 
or not certoin procedures were 
followed by the university; and whether 
its obligations lo Miss Thomas were 
properly fulfilled. That is a matter 
properly determined by the court." 

He said if Ihe case had been con- 
cerned with whether there was “good 
cause" for dismissal, or with Miss 
‘Thomas’s academic suitability, the 
visitor would have been the proper 
forum of appeal - but this was an 
allegation of “sample breach of con- 
tract”. 

Mr Sedley said after the judgement 
that the judge had clarified an area of 
(he law which had provoked much 
argument. “It means tnnt where there 
is an inter-mingling of university ptlea 
and parts of a contract, the contract 
takes priority and the. whole issue 
should be judged by a court of law.” 

Grading review 

The Department of Education and 
Science has set up a review group to 
study scientific staff grad ing in the four 
natural science research councils. This 
follows criticism of the “fluid grading*? 
applicable to some research council 
ipDs -in a report last year from the 
House of Commons Public Accounts 
Committee. 

The review group, to be chaired by 
Dr John Bowman, secretary of the 
Natural Environment Research Coun- 
cil, will report to the DES permanent 
secretary Mr David Hancbck this au- 
tumn. 


New vocational exam will plug the gap 


A new vocational quallRcation in busi- 
nessj finance, distribution and public 
administration is to be launched by the 
Business and Technician Education 
Council from. Sopterober next year. • 
One of the reasons for the new 
qualiflealibn is beCaure the BTECs 
recent review identified a gap in the 
provision foi* this group of employees/ 
students which will grow bigger with 
the absorption of the BTEC general 
awBird into the Certificate of Prevoca- 
tional Education. 

The council says that the qualifica- 
tion yet to be named will be aimed 
principally at students of good.average 
wno are not yet ready or' 

S id to embark on vocational 
for a BTEC national awanl. 
The new qualification should 
therefore appeal to a wide ratue of ' 
students, . whether emplbyecT or 
wishing to contihiie-hifrilltiimb educa- 
tion. Some will have completed a 


one-year CPVE or Yoiith lYainiiig 
Scheme prbgramme, others may have 
undertaken prevocntional studies 
within the Tecnnical Vocation Educa- 
tion Initiative for 14-lfr-year-olds," 
the BTEC says. 

Tlic curriculum will have a shorper 
vocational focus than the present 
BTEC general award iii . business stu- 
dies. Courses are likely tb.be one year 
part-time for 'a ccrtlffcate or one-year 
nill-time or two years part-time for a 
diploma. Pass standard will bo at 
credit level and the new<:qualifleation 
should jiroylde entry to relevant 
BTEC national certificate and diploma 
programmes. 

: 'TDQ.Okford and Cambrid^ Schools 
Examination $oard'adeelaioBto offer 
(he CertificBte of Extended Bdueatlon 
despite the Secretary of .State for 
Education's refusal to endorse It was 

MBctal this. week. 


Mr Mick Farley, Sheffiold’s post-16 
senior adidSer told a. conference of 
careers officers in Doncaster that this 
was happening at a time when (he 
outstanding need was 10 tidy up the 
posL-16 educational map, and at Ihe 
very moment when this was within 
~rasp through the ihlroduction of the 


deciding to take over GEJ£ from- 
Ihe CSE boards who cannot continue 
to offer (t, the Oxford aiid Cambridge ' 
Schools ^amiriaiiibn Board has de-' 
cided to carry on its historical tradition 
of corrupting the! cuiriculum for young 
people/ he said. 

Special General CerUffcate of 
Secondaiy Education exams to meet 
the 'needs of the-' post-16 students, 
whether sixth formers or adults, are to 
be provided from 1988 by the Joint 
Matiibulation Board arid the four(^E 
beards of;. t|» 44oirtlwin, Examining* 
Assodation. ' 


rVMFE$5i0NJU. ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS 
99 Friar Qate, Derby DEI lEZ 
Tel: DERBY (0332) 372337 
PAT provUes prolasslonal and legal 
seivices lor lecturara In colleges of aH ■ 
Mods. It is a fufly cafUflcaled trade 
union. 

PAT doss not belong lo Ihe TUG. II Is 
a oon^non of membefship that 
appScania underlie never to 
paitkSpale In strikes. 

We wotkforahtghlsvalol . 
piolesslonel commiiiTieni among 
teachers end leohtrsra; (or ttw 
promotion 01 Iheir Interesta by the 
force ol argumenl rather then Ihe 
. eijgumenl of foroa; (01* Ihe 
erallshmehl o( a genuinely 
PfOtaasional Image lor the leaching . 
profession. . 

Membership Incressed by over'S6% in 
1984, Wo dpntinuo to grow In aS (ierls 
ofihe United KTngdomaa 1985 : 
unfoUa. We belleva that 8ie (Mure ol 
.1 the profasalon Ilea In Ihe direction we 
are taking, .. 

it you wish lo conakferltrinlng Us, writs 
far more Information to the (oHovAig 
addrasa (no stamp required); 

' ProfaaaloMl Aaseetiriloh el . 
Taaohara, Rj^osti^ 
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APT recognition 
claim overturned 


THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATIONSUPPLEMEIff 


by David Jobbins 
The non*TUC Association of 
Polytechnic Teachers has suffered a 
setback in Its legal battle to force local 
education authorities (ogive it formal 
recognition. 

An industrial tribunal ruling which 
gave the ^tODO-member oivanization 
official union recognition in Cleveland 
was overturned last week by the Em- 
ployment Appeals Tribunal. Leave to 
appeal against the decision was 
Ranted and the APT is oonsiderina 
whether to lake the case to a hieh» 
court. 

A Middlesbroiuh industrial tribunal 
had decided in ^ptember 1983 that 
Qeveland County Coundl was obliged 
to recognize the APT as a union 


— itCCOgniZe m 1 « a umujl 

entitled to negotiate on behalf of 
po^technic teasers. 


Jut Mr Justice Waite* ui<»>iuiiik, 
said the industrial tribunal had been 
wrong to say that (he local education 
autliority had recognized the union 
‘•mvolunlBrlly" by inviting the APT to 
sppoint offlcial safety representatives 
and allowingjt to represent one of its 
members at Tcesside Pol 3 riechnic who 
was involved in a dispute about his 
terms of employment. 

He also rejected the union’s cJalni 
that It was entitled to offirial recogni- 


tion because in December 1981 it had 
been given, a seat on the Durham 
Committee. The appeals tribunal 
allowed the local education authority’r 
appeal against the industrial tribunal's 
decision and dismissed the APT's 
claim for recognition. 

The judge said the matter came to 
head m 1983 when (he APT asked for 
paid training leave for its five safety 
representatives which it claimed they 
were entitled to under health and 
safety regulations. 

But the judge decided that only 
recognized trade unions were allowed 
to appoint safety representatives 
under the regulations. 

Although the APT had been 
allowed to nominate safety representa- 
tives, (bat did not give it official 
recoMition without a formal decision 


nr»Min. 5®^^^ decision 

Oeveland had consistently refused 
to rerognize the APT which bad 100 
members at Teesside Polytechnic rep- 
resenting nearly one third of the 
teeing staff, said the judge. 

The row at Teesside olew up over 
the refusal of tlie director, Dr Michael 
Longfield, to allow five APT health 
and safely representatives time off to 
carry out inspections. 


Prototype role for physicists 

by Peter Aspden — 


Scottish 
women 
wised up 

by OlgaWojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

The Scottish school exam system, 
unlike its English counterpart, plays an 
important part in encouraging gins to 
study science at university. 

This is one of the conclusions of the 
women’s group of the Aberdeen Asso- 
ciation ofUniversity Teachers, which 
inducted a survey of women students 
for WISE '84, the campaign to bring 
more women into science and en- 
gineering. 

Aberdeen University has a good 
record of attracting female students 
into science and enmneering. The 
group reports that in 1^, three out of 
eight BScs with honours or disctinction 
were women. 

In 1983, there was a 52 per cent 
intake of women in pure science, 15 
per cent in engineering, and 30 per 
cent in agriculture. These proportions 
coi^are with 1980 figures for the UK 
of 31.7 per cent in pure science and 
6.8 per cent in engineering. 

Replies to the women's group’s 

S ionnaire shows that female stu- 
appear to want to keep their 
options open more than their male 
counterparts. 

"'tllA Sivilllek 


Hertfordshire College gS 
a clean bill of health 


Inadequate coverage is given to sonic 
areas of the professional studies curri- 
culum at Hertfordshire College of 
Hi^er Education, according to Her 
Majesty’s Inspectorate report on the 
instituhon’s initial teacher training, 
published this week. 

HMI says this is in spite of the fact 
that professional studies is a coherent 
course offering preparation for prac- 
tical teacliing. "On undergraduate and 
post^aduate courses the breadth of 
training, particularly for primary stu- 
dents, IS somewhat limited, since cer- 
tain Important aspects are dealt only in 
options and students cannot take all 
the courses offered.” 

Ihe report which on the whole gives 
the college a clean bill of health, says 
that the ^ality of the accommodation 
varied, '^ome departments are well 
housed, others are short of space. 
Some relatively minor reallocation of 
funds could result in improvements 
such as the establishment of a primary 
teaching base.” 

Staff are on the whole well qualified 
with many having higher degrees, says 
the inspectorate. But it points out that 
the increasing proportion of students 
training fof pnmary teaching is not 
matched by the numbers of staff with 
cull time experience at this level. 


On students, HMI savx th.. 
PGCE s<ud»„W 
second class desree or hK| 
appropriate for^ ■ * 
teaching, but that A level entr 
ifications of BEd students 
below the median grade, all 
most arc a little aliove thehS 
minimum required. 

It adds (hat some BEd «(«(, 
presen intellectual challengeilS 
— in' are able to ^ 

initially, but that there ii some^ 

dcncc that sludcnl's ability 

develops well in the cour*e« 
degree programme. ^ * 

On school experience, the rsM 
says that both Bed and PGCE com! 
contain substantial element of ihkta 
hat honours students need more cj 
tact with the classroom in their fry 
year. ^ 

The college has made considenM ^ 
enorts to communicate to sdiookk 
aims and intentions for student! e 
quiring experience and underiiiiM 
teaching practice in them, lawlflj 
But inspection has reve^ fai 
Which, though few in number, iodj^ 
a need for increased contact by 8 
means available to unite the funetko 
of college and schools in the trtiiia 
process,^ the report says. ^ 


Professor Oareth Roberts, professor 
of applied physics at Durham Uni- 
versity, has been pointed chief sci- 
entist of Thorn-EMI and visiting 
professor nt Oxford University - a duiu 
role which he sees as a prototype of 
things to come. 

Professor Roberts, who specializes 
.In molecular electronics, will head a 
joint academic/industrial laboratorv 
whicl^ill be used by research students 
and Thorn-EMI employees, in col- 
laboration with a group beaded by 

•v^tys engineenng,adcncc depatt- 
ment, ■ • 

As far os professor Roberts Is con- 
ramed, the new arrangement syfobol- 
cooperation between 
oighereducation and industry which is 
needed to add flexibility to research 
projects, 

“In my opinion, universities are too 
compartmentalized In their structure, 
industry is much better geared' to 
he'safe'^^^ *ht«r-disclp|inary work," 

“The new foboralbry will be a joint 

venture and any one interested In' 
molecular el^ronic^^ 

want to 

^fm 




Proiessor Gareth Roberta 


alrewy existe. so part ofmy role will be 
one of coordination.** 

Pressor Roberts, who was elected 
a FeUow of the Roya! Society last year, 
be different fejm 

fo the concept 
of .•’strategii! , resoarchi; w hich lies 

aWBty fo «e( 
H P*®***® coDllnues lin- 
if '** rate of pre 
ConsetTpUve 

ofmafcblng the 
^ fot the fluency of 

be^^nchTevqlfo. U; b an eycep^ 
.week; iww .when 
SS? S or CcmseiVa. 

:yo®k.( #bslen<lqns or -. voted 
• : whip, raie-cabnUu 

/Ming peiuSmu’ 


research, concerned 
^ to public knowledge, and 

' applied research, which looks to open 
up. new technological possibilities and 
Is gear^ to an i^ntifiable customer. 

A strong lead needs to be given In 
projects which are 
jointly based in mdusiry and university 
- tne Amencans are already very good 
at this. Industty can certainly beln 
universities to reorrantee, and perhaps 
help with the establishment bfjointly 
funded institutes. * - ^ 

^ more fiexibllity 
®wn which crou 

traditional disciplines. With the 

oi^^nlzed along tra 
diUoital lines, there is very little sH 
luS on, universities to. adjust. 


fka 'c" 'Tru possiLiw, WIIC 16 

the English A level system excludes 
it, says the AUT report. 

Scottish pupils can wait until they 
hare their Hirers results before they 
decide whether to take science or arts 
at university. “There is now almost no 
feeling in the schools that science is a 
boys subject. The proportions of girls 
in science classes reported in the 
survw are most encouraging. We have 
hMrd, too, of a local s^ol that has 
nine girls and no boys in the higher 
chemistry class." ^ 

Female scientists are attracted to 
Ab^een {Mrticularly because of the' 
flexibility of the course structure, the 
report concludes. Pure science stu- 
dents are admitted to the science 
raculty and not to a particular depart- 
ment, and take four first-year subjects 
without any commitments. ^ 

Only 10 per cent of the science 
faculty staff are women, but the ques- 
tionnaire reveals little concern ^ut 
this. • ■ 

The group interprets this as perhaps 
that most female students & 


Age gap means problems 
for hotel reception courses 


Hirther education colleges are being 
forced to change over from one year to 
two year courses and recruit fewer 
studMts as a result of discriminatory 

nnifriM i ........ / 



pUbliSlIWU illlB wccii iiCIYSa 

The report points out that because a 
hotel companies favour recruiting 18 
rostead of 17-year-oIds, seven out of 
the 14 colleges visited were changing 
trora 0 one year to n two year course. 

In some cases, adnilssfon numbers 
had been or would have to be reduced 
by half because additional resources 
were not available to accommodate 
ro® year,” the report says. 

™ Itoints out (hat although the job 
market for students completing the 
couree was broader than (hat implied 
by the course title, and emr'— - - ■ 


that the curriculum for current tw 
year couraes was generally uniatii^ 
tory because of the adoption of dlSt 
rent City and Guilds examinstki 
syllabuses. *niese inhibited protra- 
Sion end limited the opportuniiles b 
subiect integration. 

"In the longer term such comes 
might be belter served by roroud 
validation which allow coll^ b 
integrate course elements wh^ ut 
more demanding on studenU id v 
whlch promote me teaching of bt 
technology,” the report says. , 
The inspectorate adds that alr^ 
the suTOcss rate for Indiv^ 
amlnalion papers was gene 
many students f ‘ * 

Ufli 


sluuvma failed to »»»■« - 
certificate award because the; were 


- ■ wiiiuiwyment 

opportomties were good, over 40 per 
wnt of the colleges experienced diffi- 

rion 

But the inspectorate also stresses 


referred in one subject. , 

’’Given the selection of the count B 
within (he discretion of the coll^uo 
that students on the whole have I pH 
general education, there is sonu JutO’ . 
fication for concern over the procf ••• 
dure used by COLI," thp report *»jv 


shwing t^t most female stucTentrio U i ] — 7^ 

Hevision urged at Slough 

wonder, however, if otir women stu- 

dents are at all prepared for the 
non^upportive nature of the big bad 
world of the science and engineerinB 
Industries," it adds. * 


jrovement Is to be effected 


But 41 per cent of women answering 
the questionnaire, and 45 phr cent oT 
nwn wanted to see more f^ale staff. 
Their reasons were that women, lectur- 
ers Were important as role models to 
encourage. female students and that 
liBir presence In a department might 
lead tp a more balanced view of tne 
subject being presented. 


Slough College of Higher Education’s hnnv 

fuXr'S. C0".nilttec>altn,aj, should • 

teaching role on the course and.M 
involved in liaison with the pro* 
fessiona! body," the report s&yt> 




1.. v ncea to 

further revise practice and procedures 

ropoft^soinc 

sioer the arraMcments for course 
^dershlp, ac^lmstratibn and evalun- 

tAA*T!!S.i?V”£ orraursc commit- 
tee needs to be a crucial ingredient if 






axing 


P S boli oh Us 
obligation Ipubhold (he (Buropgan) 

loslikely 

■Igh^ thait that of a CbhservaUve 


P^i^^absoiuiefo r^ht 
^ •- "■ tda^eirs 







would .havi : 
hwl h mqjor revolt pnihefe hands, v' 
^ havei coiw^ ihx ' 

wdththe^mtb^ 

Mi»? iji^ 




wmdogiig What would have hap. 
P®5®^ fi!*® of Commons had 
bad a vole on (his Issue. . I 

* V' * * 


Jould hdVo bjMn the 'mnslble dei 
Won, fo go for Mflon. 

,io imb Jugt the stai of 
n*embert shouid; 
IS"® ttinds and act 

like, a toaqien rather tSah" a 
GoveimmentiMiddle. Ofeobm tha^ 
should sp^ll ' .out; 
lo (he Hotise Ihe^mdoSM-^' 
lltta and the^tonsMlien^Sr?!^^^^^ 

' -WOW 

: rmpoh^y^v Slid more 
* thah the perty lpi- 

asTwholi 

- ■ > .. >■ :v,i 


Kuijilne forum foridebate and deci- 
aron*niaking oh Issnes of foU sort 

piece. • , 

/ j''® one of those With 
la|mnr.*s -raniure motion oh: t£ 

: ^vernment over ecoitohde and; 

; ^ .^^oyment policy, it turned opt to 
tejbe blggosrb(tomeiM^ of this. 

■ b®!!®y® li-was a ■ 

Gpverhi^t'vras'on tiM run 

• ■ pressure to shift 

• < pofley Itf :^e budget. 

WPPrtehj ah{l| riiitc 


In addition tho report says 
initial counselling oi students dunai 
enrolment may need to be more ester 
slve, especiaily in regard to altejMtiw 
pro^slqn, and tho Indentiflcatiwi » 
special needs in terms ofrtumcracyaw 
literary. '-mV". 

It . could have been otber^p 
Timing Is all Important 
mattera, and tfie steam had 
to run out of the issue by the 
(he ^bate took place. I W 
speakorforan emergency debji^ 
.the Monday that interest rafe* 

Up for the second Ume.1 fbUoj^ 
up with a requat for a. 
ift^.'the cfaancejUor. fi ^***5^,. 

..this was forthcoming on tW 

day afteiiiooii that the 
: Pm^; business managei^t^PJ 
they w«« being upstaged aM bw, 

. to ;do soriiethlng. So'W eudeoj^ 

. ^th .a debate to the Thur^ 

' when Nell: Klnnock' had int^ro 
bting in Grecra; 1 iMr fltet M 
haj^hs'Whto (bei^Jire othe? dJJ* 
lihc^onsj like Mr .^rgUL 

ttelectioh hitikiag 

J j .. nnnM** 


yOhr phoulder m tlW 

toitooroi^itito and alost oPiw* 
tuiUly fw d^ecting toe Goww 

•BienC, ' i". •• . -J::'-- 
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Foreigners Libyans end poly contract 

|'|1'l*0^ by David Jobbins According to ihc BTEC, the concern that the course had 

^ polytechnic made an initial approach ceived BTEC validation a 

y .... Staff at a London polytechnic's ill- in late 1983, but despite discussions the polytechnic had not Ici 

I institute for Libyan students in which the possibility of a submis- this. 

1,^/ ® claimed they sionat a later date was raised, no for- The institute’s then dircctc 


by Carmel McQuaid 

Queen's University, Belfast and the 
University of Ulster have buried the 
hatchet to cooperate for the first time 
in an all-out drive to attract overseas 
students to Northern Ireland. 

Numbers of foreign students in 
Ulster have fallen drastically during 
the TVoubleSL - thou^ in tne early 
1960s a single group ot Malaysians, at 
Queen’s were more numerous than 
students from County Fermanagh, 
the province's most westerly county. 

Now, however, in a project 
^proved by the University Grants 
Committee, leaflets, brochures and 
travel information have been pre- 
pared at joint cost by the two institu- 
tions, A tew staff from each universi- 
ty plan to travel together to different 
parts of the far east to meet potential 
students, concentrating their efforts 
particularly on Singapore and the 
education fair in Hong^ng. 

Their main tactic will be to dispel 
mistaken notions about Ulster and 
impress on students that Northern 
Ireland offers facilities to study in a 
friendly atmosphere where colour 
prejudice in unknown, since the pro- 
vince's Protestant-Catholic polarity 
channels animosity that might other- 
wise be vented on outsiders. They 
will be guaranteed personal contact 
with their teachers, who take their in 
loco parentis role very seriously. 

They will be told they can study in 
a tocaltty where an hour's bus-ride 
will take them to undulating countni- 
side, deserted beaches, woods, 
mountain or sea. They will also be 
able to join up with small resident 
overseas communities In Belfast, who 
now form a population large enough 
to justify a full-time primary school 
teacher of English as a second Jan* ■ 
guage. .. 

In an amicable agreement, students 
recruited from this campaign will be 
directed to Queen’s for some disci- 
plines, like medicine, and towards 
the University of Ulster for certain 
engineering courses or studies in 
biotechnology. 

The venture, while helping both 
universities to be more self nnancing, 
is also Intended to improve the quali- 
ty of university life for Northern Ire- 
land students. 

Professor Colin Campbell, the 
Queen's pro vice chancellor who, 
with Professor Norman Gibson of the 
University of Ulster, is spearheading 
the project, said: “We are very eu- . 
thusiBstic. Our differing backgrounds 
and outlooks can be mutually eni 
riching. This is why it's vital that we 
get students from further afield." 

The ^ject, he added, would also . 
enable Northern Ireland to make its 
own unique contribution to the under 
developed world. “Higher education 
in the UK is of a very high quality, 
mainly because we have been in the 
business for a long time. We are 
□ot a new country. We have mato 
an investment over decades which is 
beyond, the purse of other countries. 

, But beiteuse of our reputation, jiany 
overseas people are eegpr to have. a 
UK educaUdn.".. ■ 


by David Jobbins 

Staff at a London polytechnic's ill- 
fated institute for Libyan students 
based in Malta have claimed they 
were not told that a course (hey were 
offering had not been externally vali- 
dated. 

Lack of external validation by Ihc 
Business and Technician Education 
Council Is believed lo be the main 
reason for the Libyans' decision to 
terminate a contract with flic 
Polytechnic of Central London lo set 
up the institute. 

Validation was considered vital be- 
cause the Libyans intended the insti- 
tute lo be a route for its students to 
advanced courses in British and west- 
ern higher education instutions. 

But when the institute's director 
raised the question of valitolion 
directly with the BTEC he was ticked 
off by (he polytechnic for ''predpi- 
tale" action which might have dam- 
aged prospects for further negotia- 
tion. 


According (o (he BTEC, tlie 

^ technic made an initial approach 
lie 1983, but despite discussions 
in which the possibility of a submis- 
sion at a later date was raised, no for- 
mal submission for validation was 
ever made. 

The Libyans, and many of the En- 
glish staff, appeared lo believe (hat 
BTEC validation for an Ordinary 
National Diploma course had either 
been provisionally granted or was im- 
minent. This belief was reinforced 
when Dr William Moore, then head 
of PCL's international services divi- 
sion, sent a telex to the institute in 
January last year in an attempt to 
answer Libyan criticisms of teaching 
quality. 

"Authority to offer OND given by 
Technician Education Council who 
require full information on college 
staff and fBcllities. PCL has to submit 
qualifications and experience for all 
staff. . .'' the telex said. 

But in April a meeting of staff re- 
quested by senior members expressed 



Taking an early bath: this bather’s ’'bubbles” toy, designed by 
Birmingham Polytechnic BA industrial design student Laurence 
Cutts, won Jt^t first prize In. (he first British Toy and Hobby 
student design competition. 

Nursing policy put to test 


Britain’s first centre devoted solely to 
research on nursing policy has been 
established at Warmck University. 

The centre, which will examine 
nursing policy at national, regional 
and district level, has been set up 
with the help of the King Bdwardx 
Hospital Fund for London, an inde- 
pendent charity'. 


;Tdpku for restoreh, daring the first . , degree In hprtoig. 


couple of years include the rela- 
tioi^ip between nursing and the 
health needs of particular population 
groups and the influence of external 
BgMcles on nursing policy. 

The establishment ot the centre 
comes while the university is discus- 
sing plans ^to the rerional health 
aijtncmty to 4tart a paxt?tinie badielor 


Jobless should get surplus, says Youthaid 


The Government was urged this 
week by Youthaid to use £100m 
underspent on (he Youth Training 
Scheme to provide education and 
training for those who leave the 
scheme without jobs, as well as to 
safeguard supplementary benefits. 

Youthaid says in Its eridence to the 
House of Commons Select Commit- 
tee that the money has been saved by 
some ^,000 fewer youngsters joining' 
YTS than anticipated. The diarity 
claims that only two thirds of the 
places are filled and that this state of 
afiain does not justify the Govern-, 
meat's plans to withdraw benefite 
from unoer i8-year-oIds. 

"£100m could transform the lives of 
: the 120,000 young people who will 
leave the Youth training Scheme 
without work,” Mr Paul Lewis, direc- 
tor of Youthaid, said. They need 
training, and education but above all 
they need jobs. The Oovemment 


to their needs, instead of worsening 
the living standards of already poor 
young people.” 

Youthaid argues in its evidence 
that disillusion with the scheme is 
caused partly by oxaggerated Gov- 
ernment qlalms about ihe chances of. 
YTS leaven finding jobs. Its report 
shows that while slightly over half of 


centage who go back to the dole rises 
to three in five. 

'Die report also blames the low 
level of the allowance, currently 
£26.25, which would have to be over 
£35 to keep pace with infiation, rac- 
ism on the scheme, problems with 
health and safety^ and the completely 
inadequate information giveri by the 
MSC to the Area Manpower Boards. . 

Meanwhile. Blriningham County. 
Council has launched on official in- 


concem that Ihc course had not re- 
ceived BTEC validntion and that 
the polytechnic had not told them 
this. 

The institute’s then director, Mr T. 
D. Hockenhull, approached BTEC 
by telephone and was told by its then 
director of education, Mr David 
Mitchell, that no approval for the 
course had been given, nor bad a for- 
mal application been made. 

Ms Janet Elliott, BTEC's chief 
officer for educational operations, la- 
ter made it clear to institute staff that 
the body was never asked to com- 
ment on the overall or individual staff- 
ing of the institute. 

rCL faces a deficit of more than 
£190, UOO after the failure of the pro- 
ject but officials remain hopeful that 
most of the money will be recovered 
when diplomatic tensions between 
Libya and Britain have eased. The 
Inner London Education Authority is 
unlikely to step in unless it becomes 
clear that any of its money has been 
involved. 


‘must.find.iihe imagination to re^ond. • vesligation into allegations ihade by 


the Commission for radal equality 
that further Education .colleges had 
been complying with oropibyerit . in- 
structions to send Only wnite appli- 
cants for YTS iobs. 

TheCRE’s allegatloits are based on 
an itifoimal inquiry which revealed 

were facedwtlh the ch6ii»^ refUs^ 
to take up offers of extremely scorce 
YTS places or taking them only on 
the "no blacks" condition. 

Widespread-cODSultation b( the fu- 
ture of the MSC area . manpower 
boards was launched this .week by the 
commission. The dS'booirds are due ' 
to be reconistitoted on January ^ ' 

Uttje. progress has been mpdo In 
giving ^rls on YTS equal access with 
boys (0 high level skills training, ' 
according to a survey carried out by 
the Fawcett Society and The National 
Joint • Committee of working 
Women’s Organizations. - 


CBl launches 
matchmaking 
skills agency 

Tlie Confederation of Drilish Indus- 
try has announced that Sir Robert 
Clayton will chair its new national 
skills agency, designed to improve 
ihc match between supply of tech- 
nical skills and Industry’s needs. 

The new venture, known as the In- 
formation Technology Skills Agency, 
will be run by the CBl Education 
Foundation, and has initial backing 
from 17 companies including the 
leading IT firms. The idea was^ack- 
cd by the Department of Trade and 
Industry committee on skill shortages 
set up under the junior industry 
minister. Mr John Butcher, but the 
Government has yet to find any 
money* to help firms- seeking . to 
mount new initiatives. 

Sir Robert Cloyton, technical 
director of GEC and a member of the 
University Grants Committee, said 
componles were moving; into pre- 
competitive research, and needed to 
mat^ this with cooperation for 
education and training. 

Ironically, (he launch of the agency 
came In the same week as a survey 
the Industrial Society, showing that 
British companito spend much less on 
training than their overseas counter- 
parts. The r^rt, which will streng- 
then the dovemment’s hand fii 
arsniing that most of the money For 




lii'>HnifinflE8iui'niiitoiUuiBiiuiuuiiiuui^^ 

A captive 
market 
for taxation 


For a Conservative Government to 
fly the kite of additional taxation of 
pensions will seem extraordinary to 
those commentators who have fol- 
lowed the philosophy of the pension 
system on (he one hand and the 
economic phllosoplw of Ihe Govern- 
ment on the other. Ycl the prospect of 
laxatlon of (he lump sum element of 
public service iicnslons has been 
seriously floated. 

There may be a suspicion that, now 
so many people are selUcd in pension 
and superannuation schcmcsi Ihe 
Chancellor's advisers sec n new cap- 
tive market for taxation. 

Of course, pension Is only defer- 
red salary. 'luercforc nny gains 
accruing lo the Treasury from such 
taxation of the lump sum, at Irasl in 
(he public sector, must be expected, 
on the market theory of wages and 
salaries, lo be cancelled by demands 
for higher salaries to make good Ihe 
loss. 

There arc. In any case, several 
strong pragmatic arguments to be 
made against taxation of (he lump 
sum and bronglit home to the 
Treasury. 

# Any change In pensions policy 
which affected future purchasing 
power would be couotorto by n^o-. 
tiators seeking to restore (he slatus 
quo - either by changing Ihe salary 


skills updating should come from in- 
dustry, says dS per cent of comptoies 
spend less than 0.5 per cent of turn- 
over on training. Jaiianese and 
American companies typically spend 
at least 3 per cent. 

The survey revealed that large 
companies spent proportionally even 
less on traiiung tnan small Grms, de- 
fined as those with a £6 milliori - £50 
million turnover. And most com- 
panies spent less on technical and 
professional training than on. courses 
tor management. 

The heavy reliance on Government 
fonding for training was also attacked 
this week by Mr John Cassels, dlrec- 
ior-gonerhl of the .National EcortOniic 
.Ltovetoptnto.t Office. In h', lecture to 
the Royal Society of Arts, be said im- 
proving education and traning was 
the highest long-term . national 
priority. 

Mr Cassels calls for a two-year 
Youth training Scheme, making the 
normal age for first employment 18, 
an expansion of higher education for 
engineers, scientists and technolog- 
ists, and a greater contribution from 
companies to continuing education 
and training. 


Parking lot 

University and polyte< 
parks wifi be linketf to 


structure or by amending thepension 
credited for each year of service from 
Vko salary to Vto salary. 

# The unlflcallonofpubllc service 
pension schemes on Ihe basis (hat, for 
each year of service, there was 
granted of salary lo a lump sum 
and Vto of salary to pension, de- 
pended on toe equivalence. of that 
calculalhm to the granting oi a 
pension based on Vko salary without 
lump sum. If, however* (he lump 
sum were taxed. Its combination with 
the Vto pension scheme would only be 
equivalent lo Vu ot salary without 
lump sum. 

• llie result of Ihe proposal to fait 


University and polytechnic . science 

E srks wifi be linketf torough a new 
Intted Kingdoln Menoe Park Asso- 


ciaiionjaundicd this week. ' . 

Membenhip 'will be restricted to 
scieriire parks with close ties to higher 
education institutions and founder 
members Include those at Cambridge, 
Heriot-Watt, Astoii, Bradford, Man-. . 
Chester afid Warwick universities^ 

The assodatlbn will compile n direc- 
tory, arrangeconferences,and arrange 




HerifOt-Walt'^ iresearch - park'.:' 


the lunw sum yrould Iherefoire be a 
demana for that lump sum to be 
commuted before It was taxed to a 
taxable aimual pension. 

# Decisions will have been made by 
some people lo boy In added years m. 
pension - an expensive business » In 
the "knowledge'' that Ihe lamp sum 
was tax-free: a change in (be status of 
the lump sum would Invalidate the 
calculation on whkh toe decision was 
taken.. 

# There . could be an; anomalous 
position In toe grafulty for dratb in 
service, (for flw superannuation 
scheme abo provides' an effective life 
endowment neneflO- If the retire- 
ment lump sum were to be tax^ but 
not Ihe death gralully (as is normal), 
a Gonlribatora estate would be sul^ 
stontlally less If he or she died a day 
after retirement rather than a day 
before! 

# In the teaching profession in par- 
ticular, where there may be changes 
in staffing levels to accommodate 
national decisions, premature retire^ 
menl can lead to payment of an 
enhanced lumpsum. A change In toe 
tax laws could mean (hat teachers 

^ , who retire early could gain substan-' 

torough a^new J (laliy compared uiih those who work 
out Ibeir rail term. It does not scciii 
reasonable (hail changes lii stoffing, 
and Ihe friturej of teachers, pup% 
and students, mJ^t depend on toe 
tosUUy lo double-guess (he chan- 
celtor. 

, . Peter Koch 
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A UMIST lecturer has been publishing large chunks of students’ work under his own name. NGAIO CREQUER reports 

Dr Barrie Dale, r lorturer nt iha « — 


Dr Barrie Dale, a lecturer at the 
university of Manchester Institute of 
Science and Technology, has copied 
veFbadm from the work of a student he 
su^rvised for an MSc dissertation. 

Dr Dale, a lecturer in prc^uctlon 
management in the department of 
manoMment sciences at UMIST has 
publisncd large extracts from the stu- 
dent’s work under his own name. He 
has used the student's work in three 
specialist journals, and in one inst- 
ance, about 70 per cent of the Dale 
article is in fact copied from the 
student’s dissertation. He has also 
used other people’s work in other 
journals. 

The student, Mr St»hen Brown, 
was supervised by Dr Dale when he 
was working for his MSc. Hie MSc was 
completed ui 1982. Mr Brown now 
lives In Harrogate. 

Dr Dale began his career as an 
engineering eran apprentice. He spent 
SIX years at the Management Centre of 
Wigan College of Technology befbre 
being appointed to the UMIST iec- 
tUfSi/P' is regarded at 
UMIST and has recently won research 
grants from the Science and Engineer- 
ing Research Cound], the Economic 
and Sodal Research Council, the De- 
partment of Trade and Industry, and 
the Manpower Services Commission. 


Students’ research copied 


ment problems, 
tiu 

- -try 

whether the existence of ’’quality cir- 
cles’* improves work peiforraance and 
therefore overall productiiritv. Qrcles 


:nt problems, propose solutions and 
say how they should be implemented, 
industry has been keen to discover 


first started to appear in 1981 and now 
about 200 to 3 dD British companies 
operate them. 

Mr Norman Tebbit, Secretary of 
State for induairy, commented in 1981 
that consistently successful companies 
seemed to be those who allowed 
enroloyees to become more involved 
and used informal groups and "quality 
dreles". 



>lc in 
meet 
manage- 


quotation from one 
of Dr Dale's artMes; 


of 

>ave 


Form Quality Circles. 

Wun rererenw to iGe^lr, 
cirde leaderSi If Jb necessary lo 
ideas as to which areas within the 
company need or could benefll fkom 
IntroducUon of auaiiiy cirdest 
their Inlro- 


btt^ucUoD of quality 
I plan accordingly for the 
lion in thooe areas. 



(he 
and 

duel 

At companies D and E, (he (raining 
of membbv Is done solely by the 
circle leaders and this method would 
seem to be beneficial to the leader’s 
role, mn If it takes longer than 
woiM Ite thp case If It were done by 
tbB foclUtator or wim external 1^. 

Qu giijf Circle Structure 
In the first instance all flve wirrtpnaif^ 
have chosen the type of circle where 
the leaders , and members are from 
the same department and do work tit 
a similar nature. A circle of this 
^position is readily applicable to 
the production area and has the 
membent are 
fa tni lie r wlth the problenisdiscnssed, 
^ A problem solved Is beneficial to aU 
me members ^ih a 'cbcdnpondlnB 
iminoVenient In morale and attitude 
W drde and non-circle members in 
the d^^wrtment. CompanyE has now 
801 muy types of quaUtj circles in 
operatkm (linre 1 ). 

In the early stem crf.the quality 
drde programme, compai^ A and 
D,got tfaetz^ general dfficesLdT in- 
volved' by forming a drde of mem- 
fpr dUierent 
diar^ (be . same 
prouenu. This la iuefni for getting 
this M of ieihployee involved, with ' 
.proUemn sdved bdnB InhiMlatelv- 
notiCMble, . 

The drcle size Varied (hronghoht 


T.. •••.*■* VV.^ 

■flSfSSll !*Jhfeqt to academic 
. (le^m are based on a mythical Idea'- 

. by science pdHcy ■ 

• PMbUshw ^iex(■■wcck^ ^ ' ^ • 

a; coliccilion of .essays i 
■ a rdeent conferehco In • 
bw^n, exanunes pmssures pri sden- : 

.nwtare. ijp authors agree that sup- • 

' nnUiing |iew!;!Evar.slnco the sciehbnc ' 


Dr Dale’s reputation is high among 
the small group of academics resear- 
ching "quanty circles" and his work has 
been especially prized by management 
practitioners who have wanted to 
know of the extent and effectiveness of 
the circles. 

One of Dale's published works is an 
article entitled, "Evaluating the effects 
of Quality Grdes”, which appeared in 
the journal j3ua//jyi4a5uni/ics, volume 
9, number 2, June 1983. The article Is 
headed by B. O. Dale, of UMIST. 

Another example of copying occurs 
in an article published by Dale in the 
Journal of General Management, 
spring 1984, and titled "Quality Grcles 
in the UK". 

There are more examples in two 

the companies but generally the size 
m between five and seven mem- 
bers, In Company D, some cirdes 
have 10 members because on cerldn 
occasions members are faivolv^ In 
work outside of the plant. 

It was felt that when all membera 
were present the circle size was too 
big for effective participation. The 
lacUltator at Company E believed 
(hat his most effective circle had ody 
three or four members. 

In deciding the size of the circle, a 

balance has to be struck between 
active partidpatloD and having siiHa- 
^ generate enough 


other papers, ‘'Quality Circles in the 
UK, their extent and growth", pub- 
lished hy the National Society of 
Quality Circles, in 1983, and "Quality 
Crcles in UK manufacturing oiganiza- 
tions,” a UMIST management scien- 
ces occasional paper. 

Last year another UMIST research 
assistant, Mr E. A. Coyle, noticed that 
some of his work had been put forward 
under Dale's name. Mr Coyle took his 
complaint to Professor R. H. HolUer, 
the head of the department. Mr COyle 
was working on an ESRC project, 
headed by Dale. 

As a result of a request by Professor 
HoUier, Dale looked throu gh all his 
published work "to see if there are any 
papers where I have not given credit to 
my research collaborators were this 
due." 

Dale sent Professor Hollier a 
m^orandum in which he drew atten- 
tion to seven published papers and two 
*“*''BrS accented for nunllcntinn. 




Study" (by Dale and Barlow) he 
said he would write to the respective 
editors and “request that they publish 
an erratum giving an acknowledse- 
mem to S. 'H. Brown." 

He then referred to hia article 
"Quality Grcles in the UK manufao- 


Dr Dale: highly regarded 

taring industry - a state of the art 

g icture and respective trends", pub- 
shed in occasional papers in manage- 
ment sciences, 1984, paper no 8402. 
This was the one Coyle had com- 
plained about. 

Dale said he wished the following 
acknowledgement to be sent to au 
educational establishments on the 
"occasional papers" mailing list, "the 
author has curawn on case study work 


mshes to acknowledge the authnNM 
of E. A COylc in tSs maiS." 

Regarding his piece “A rn'atcri*!, 
management system for a cotSS 
organisation" in the Jn/ernaffi 
Journal of Physical DislribuSem^ 
Materials Management, July 
said he would^rile to th/® 5 
request they publish an erratum K 
an acknowledgement to M. J, fiSiff 

aw « 

As for an article entitled m, 
manMcment and control of aualltvfe 
small Bntish firms” published^ £ 

“Q™/to’'lnl984,DEteffi“y 
Similarly request an erratum acknov 
ledging the work of D. A. 

In “Quality Circles in the UK, their 

^ent OTd growth," proceedlnnof S 
First National Conference Natiooil 
of CirelH, 

1983, he said when presendM the 


paper he verbally acknowW^ the 
work of T. S. BaU (Therew 


(Theresa BO, 
na Student) ^ 


another former researen student) ta 
brought to the attention of deleateii 
JoiAt paper by the two. 

In tne memorandum Dale said tbit 



nowledge Ball’s work. He wo^d sS 
include K. H. Powley as a coautbof Ii 


teing carried out at UMIST Iw E. A. 
Coyle, an ESRC funded project, In 
presenting a number of the concluding 
remarks m this 'occasional paper’. He 

ft" departaoit. but 


■^1 and also (6 calin* for 
absenteelm. 

OperatioD of Quality Circles 
tTQject selection 


Steven Brownrs dissemAon. pages 

g) form quality circles: again with 
reference to the training of circle 
leaders, It Is necessary to have Ideu 

as to which areas withui the company 

.^d or could benefit apprecmbly 
from the ImplementatlM of quality 
t^les, and plan according for 
their Introduction In ttuwe areas. 

At MuUard and M.B. Engfateerlng 
the tralnlim of the members la done 
solely by the circle leaders and this 
method would seem to be more 
' bsnefi$iid to llie leadm’ role, .even If 
it takes longer than iro^hatiiR 

u It were done tw say the focllltator (H* 

some external ' 


work tor dinerent departm 
shared the same problems. 

This Is useftal for getting this brne 
of employee Involvea, with problems 
^ved being immediately noticeable. 
The number of membera In a circle 
varied throughout the companies but 
generally the figure was between five 
and seven. 

In M.B. Ei^ilneerlng where some 
circles have ten membera because ^ 
the o^^work situation, this figure 
wu thought to be loo hl^ Ibr 
ofTecllve participation when ^were 
present. 


U Operatibn of Quality CirclB S 
^■4.1 Protect selection 



ununoers. 

Also the first circles wtti suffer some 
rewntment flrom non^ctrcle members 
and many drde members made the 
commit that ih^ believed this 
woiitd lessen once a prqjed had been 
tackled successfolly, 

thm reasons it Is advisable 
timt the IM prqlccts tackled ere 
rdatlvdy simple and short; as drde 
numbers gain expeirieiKe, the pro- 
jects era become niore adventurous, 
in all five companies, drde mem- 
few were goumIous of the cost of 
hold^ and adopted a 

pwfesdoual attitude to tackling pro- 
mts. This altitude was Airther ifius- 
tnted by drcle memben doing circle 
related work, for which they raxlved 

no payment, outside ^ dermal 

.nouig. 


•uiiked 


tilra inita mefiiiness;^:' 

■ the^ fw'niributbrs! ateo 

, Dppo that sdeiice. Is under pressure to 
■meet now expedaUons. upetdal^Jn 


wtering the form of 
their inrttuUon$. 

, - ;Prqf^r Emihai kbtiiEehK^ the 

'M5a^;“unfoiairabie'^fe 


8^ StructureofQualitYCirelee 

MuUanla have got many types of 
cu^ opting to atondix 6) but 
au lira companies Inittimy have opted 
w the leader rad the members are 
from the same department, and io 
work of a dmllar nature. 

A. ^le of this composition Is 
readily, applicable to the production 
nm In particular and has the 
advantage that aU members can 
rdate rad ark foinOlar with the 
problems, discussed^ A problem 
solved woidd be beneficial to aU 
members with a corresponding in. 
cwws in morale and attitude by 
circle and non-clrde membm in that 
particular department.. 

In llie eai^ stages, of their g ubiify 
circle programmes two companiesi 
^ona rad M^B. Endneerlng^ 
^ir general office s^ InvoivedV 
forming a c ircle of members who, 

for^ Allied 

•a liew study of computer software, ffe 
f5S’ K group uhder Mr John 
; ^pHni director of .design far Rolls 
development of 
I ^.ysndedHSotore etj^eeriiig and 

• T?f»nimend;.;,cducatioflrpnd traiiUna 
I mefoures, to Jmproye , industty :and 

. Af7Allf\ iuliiMk i-j.'''. 


8: 

^4.1 Project 

&arly success in problem solving Is 
.tmportrat to maintahi impetus an d 
morale of circle members. Abo the 
first circles formed wlO suffor some 
rewntmenC from hon-clrcle memben 
and many drcle members made the 
romment that they folt Uita would 

sSdSted'JTrjss: 

reasons therefore it Is 
^vbable that the first profeeb tack- 
fon.nw ^ a relallvely shnpfe nature 
and m short duration, as tho Circle 

numbm gain more experience so the 

.4 C^*ffoiniy all the drde members In 
the five computes that I spoke lo 
were coiudous of the coet of holding 
me^ngs and thsrefore adopted a 
protolonal attitude to tacUbigthe 
proi^, possibly: n tribute to the 
foaJ! ^ received. In 
frati^ attitude was fhrther empba- 
to drde memben doing drde 
wlaMu^ onbldeof nonnid houn 
tor which thes* rkd^ up imyroent; 



- - - — ' of Physical 

non and Materials Management, 

Dr Dale also contacted Mr Brown 
who wrote to say he was distuited thit 
Mr Coyle had criticized Dr Dale's rok 
as supervisor. 

Hie facts were, said Mr Brown, thil 
Dr Dale had suggested that' qiiititT! 
drcles would be a suitable topic fori ‘ 
dissertation. Dale and Brown bsd 
interviewed jointly, on two octtoni, 
the facilitator (a company represenli- 
tlve who rooroinates the work d th 
quality cirde). 

Dale, said Brown, bad negod^ 
the research access to five compa^, 
that formed the basis of the dlistfU- 
tion. Dale had carried out. resekd 
interviews with two key staff at. two 
companies and iiad spoken to i 
management and Quality Grcle meo 
bers at another. 

"Valuable background info., 
and reuardi methodology wa^ 

fore handed to m 3 ^eif . . . 1 fe> 

you (Dale) took an extremely uto 
part In the research and undeiloda 
considerable amount of groundwon 
before I commenced my oTssertatioa' 
Brown wrote to Dale. ^ 

He said Dale offered to write a : 

paper witii himself, Browm from m 
di^rtatlon results but Brown dO’ 
dined due to lack of time ar)d chaDge 
of personal drcumstanccs, Buthenw 
his approval "to publish papers etojb 
the dissertation" end he left various 
notes with Dale. 

According to Brown, Dale ii i "fint 
dass tutor/supervisor.'’ 

. Mr Brown dedined fo talk to 1m 
THES biit roforred inquiries to Dt 
Dale, Dr Dele told us he had askM to 
acknowied^menta to bo made in Jour- 
nals. But he declined to say any 
or be interviewed, until ho had uokM 
to the UMIST registrar, Mr David 
McWilUara. 

Hie ngistrar said the matter w» 
likely to to the subject of an 
investigation and that Ttlu 
diould hot publish anything wun 
might prejudice this. He said he dh 
advisee 
THES. 


uuice inis. nc emu n- 
Dale not to speak ‘o, 
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overseas news 


Japanese youth ‘too pampered’ Bennett 

cducalinnnt refonns. The reforms f| P| Q M ^ 
would consist lamelv in a return tn kj 


by Geoffrey Parkins 
The Japanese government's recent 
while paper on youth says the gen- 
eration between young and old 
has grown wider than ever, and the 
findmgs of recent surveys give rise lo 
serious concern over the attitudes of 
young people. 

The paper says Japanese youth Is 
pampered, over-sexed, over-fed, 
money-grabbing, self-interested, in- 
troverted, apathetic, lazy and lacking 
the sense of responsibility that has 
traditionally characterised Japanese 
society. And perhaps not surprising- 
ly, most of this is attributed to the 
western culture that has poisoned 
the old values. 

According to the survey, only 3.7 
per cent or Japanese 18 to 24-year- 
oids intend to devote themselves to 
the wellbeing of their society, and 
while most said they wanted to be 
rich, very few were prepared lo 
work hard for it. Unlike their pa- 
rents who were willing to sacrifice to 
rebuild the country after the war, 
Japanese youth overwhelmingly re- 
jects "hard work". 

Hie survey indicated that the posi- 
tive Japanese attitude to hard work 
(what the West calls workaholism) 
will have almost disappeared within 
two decades. Young people arc de- 
scribed as quite happy to live off the 
fruits of their parents' hard work and 
sacrifice. 

So wide has the gap between gen- 
erations grown that in many ways 
they seem to be from different races, 
witn the taller, carefree, loud and 
immodestly dressed youth taking the 
earliest opportunity to break away 
from their shorter, conservalivelf be- 
haved and modestly dressed parents. 
Eighty per cent of 18 to 24-year-olds 



Yasuhlro Nakasone: promised 
return to Iradlllonal values 

live apart from their parents. 

In the words of a Tsukuba Uni- 
versity professor Japanese kids arc 
nothing but "pampered brats". 

Hie contents of the white paper 
simply reflect n long-held uttituuc to- 
wanl young people nnd progressive 
cducationni approaclics. Many sur- 
veys and reports in recent years have 
said very much the same thing. 

But the latest official criticism is 
significant because of the recent rc- 
clection of Yasuhlro Nakasone as 
prime minister. Mr Nakasone repre- 
sents the views of the most conserva- 
tive body of opinion in the education 
debate which is threatening to de- 
velop into a political confrontation 
with far-reaching implications. 

Mr Nakasone made education his 
main domestic issue in the Icad-up lo 
the November 1984 election, and left 
no doubt that he would speed up 


Industry plugs the gaps in 
employees’ education 


Eight million adults in the United 
States have enrolled in training 
courses sponsored by commerce and 
indiistiy, as companies try to fill the 
gap left to inadequate schools and 
colleges. Inis is the finding of a re- 
port released by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, which warns that tradi- 
tional institutions may have to learn 
from the efficiency, flexibility, and 
clear sense of pur^se of their new 
co^rate competitors. 

The report claims that $40 billion 
annually Is now being spent on com- 
pany education programmes in 
America, and the facilities include 
more than 400 campuses, the largest 
of which is the Xerox learning centre 
near Leesburg, Virginia. 

But the prerident of the Carne^e 
Foundation, Dr Ernest L. Boyer, 
warns that universities should not go 
too far in .trying to ape their new 
competition, "the dan^r", he says, 
"is tnat in a bid for sunival, higher 
education will imitate its rivals, that 
careerism will dominate the campus 
... If that happens, higher educa- 


(hing like ll\em was available in reg- 
ular colleges. It quotes as examples 
the masters degree in computer soft- 
ware offered ay Wang Laboratories 
in Massachusetts and flie wide lanu 
of degrees in insurance and financial 


management offered by the Amer- 
ican College of Bryn Mawr, Pennsyl- 
vania - which was formerly known 


as the American college of life 
underwriters. 

Last autumn a new institution, the 
National Technological University, 
based in Fort Collins, Colorado, be- 
gan transmiltina courses by satellite 
to corporate classrooms around the 
country. 

In many company courses. Ms 
Eurich claims, far more attention is 
riven to presenting material effec- 
tively than is done in schools and 
colleges. There is also much more 
evriuation of teachers by students 
and outside experts. Most teachers 
working for companies are paid as 
salaried employees, and do not have 
tenure. 

Her report acknowledges that in 
recent years the distinction between 


tion may discover that, haring aban- business and college programmes has 
ddned its own special, mission, it will '* lessened, as company run courses 
find Itself |n' a rantest it cannot win. have broadened while. those in . many 


find Itself In' a rantest it cannot win. 

The Carnerie Report ^ entitled 
''Corporate ClasSroants'-, has been - 
produced by Nell P. Eunch, a mem- 
ber of the foundation board. She is 
aUo senior consultant to the 
academy for educational devdop- 
ment, a non-profitmaking education 
planning group. 

Ms Eurich claims that the prolif- 
eration of remedial work in basic 
reading, writing and computation 
skills m industrial education prog- 
rammes implies “an indictment of 
the schools'' for passing out students 
who lack the fundamentals needed 
to perform; well on almost any job. 
Suen classes, she says, are run by 
about three-quarters.' of all major 
American cpr^rallons. 

"Beyond basics, more and more 
companies : are leaching analytical 
skills and critical thinking, and in- 
ciudlng such subjects as foreign lan- 

K ts, gnomics, psychology and 
ra. iThe companies are doing a 
good Job, but they should hot have 
to be doing so much," Ms Eurich 
adds. ' ' I 

Moat of .the advanced' corporate 
education programmes, says the re- 
port^ -.were; developed because no- 


cducalinnnl refonns. The reforms 
would consist largely in a return to 
the inculcutiun of traditional 
Japanese values, inoralily and cul- 
ture. High on his list comes the 
teaching of patriotism and respect 
for one’s purcnis. 

Since the end of the war Mr Naka- 
sone has led a movement which 
opposes the education system chiefly 
because he believes it was imposed 
from outside and rcflccls very little 
that is Japanese. Embodied within 
the education system Is a foreign 
ideology which docs not share in and 
has alwap been in tension with (he 
core iramtioM of the nation. 

In March 1984, u report from the 
Council on Culture and Education 
was submitted to Mr Nakasone 
which stressed that while the post- 
war educational structure had contri- 
buted much towards the economic 
and democratic development of the 
nation, it had at the same time 
enused many undesirable social nnd 
cultural pronicnis. 

In particular, the western emph- 
asis on the pursuit of freedom nnd 
rights had jarred badly with the core 
tradition which empliasiscd responsi- 
bility, obllgiitinn and discipline. The 
education system, the report said, 
had been the direct cause of juvenile 
dcliqucncy, and a diminished respect 
for authority and the family. 

Mr Naknsonc’s chief opponents, 
the Socialist Party have now been 

J oined by the powerful left wing 
hpan Teachers Union whose chair- 
man, Mr Ichiro Tanaka, claims that 
what Mr Nakasone and his suppor- 
ters really want is the complete 
break-up of the existing educational 
structure and n return to "Con- 
fucianism". 

Students learn 
village life 

More than ISOstudents from Universi- 
ty Sains Malaysia (USM), Penang:, arc 
toing sent on rural service in outlying 
villages as part of a new scheme to 
promote A broader social awareness 
and an appreciation . of village life in 
university graduates. 

The scheme, which commenced in 
November 1984, is being run by four 
university student rnoveinems,- the 
USM Kedah Students Association, the 
Society Service Movement, the Perak 
Graduates Association and the Negri 
Sembilan Undergraduates Assoaa- 
tion. 

Students give up part of their annual 
vacation to experience active com- 
munity life and cany out services for 
rural people in remote villages in the 
states of Perak, Kedah, and Negri 


Bennett Institute 
dashes pioneers 
loan hopes course 


Sembilan. It is hoped that by enraging 
in service sludenls will be remintod or 
their social responsibilities. 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 

Hopes that Guaranteed Student 
Loans might be protected from the 
Reagan administration budget cuts 
foded last week when the prospec- 
tive Secretary of Education, Wil- 
liam J. DcnncU, appeared before 
the Senate subcommittee consider- 
ing his confirmation. 

Asked for his view on (he pro- 
po^ (o limit subsidized loans to 
students whose parents earned less 
than $35,000, Mr Bennett said that 
though he agreed with the principle 
that any student qualified on merit 
should be able to go to the uni- 
versity of his choice, "it 1s simply 
beyond the realm of possibility In 
the present budget circumstances,” 

Mr Bennett added: ’*My own 
visceral Incllaation would be to say 
that wc should help those wlio arc 
most in need. Those who arc the 
poorest. This will mean a hard Im- 
pact and difficult circumstance for 
those who arc at the middle level, 
or Just below the middle level. But 
I think that If there are limited dol- 
lars, those who arc the poorest 
should be helped first.” 

Any remaining doubts about Mr 
Bennett’s confirmation as secretary 
were removed when (he subcom- 
miUce chairman, Senator Orrln 
Hatch, received a letter from Presl- 
; dent Reagan announcing that he 
now has no plans to abolish the 
apartment of Education. The sub- 
ject bad formed, a midor part of 
. Mr ..Bennett's examination, and he 
had fended bff questions by saying 
that he would carry out President 
Reagan's request lo study the pos- 
sibility, but (bought (hat there were 
more bnportant things to do. The 
Issue now seems to be dorad. 

Senator Edward Kennedy, a 
member of the subcommittee, re- 
marked: **Uie president has wlscty 
thrown in the lowej In his fodlsh 
four year battle to abolish the De- 
partment of ' Education. The key 
question now Is whether the admi- 
nistration will permit the depart- 
ment to play Its rightful role in Im- 
proving American education. 

Mr Bennett'a nomination was 
unanimously recommended by the 
subcommittee last Fridity, and was 
expected to be confirmed by the foil 
Senate (his week. ■ 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 

A pioneering offshore degree course 
for Asian students, costing Aus 
$20,000 a head, starts this month at 
the West Australian Institute of 
Technology. 

It will DC the first time an Austra- 
lian Institute of hi^cr education has 
offered an external degree which is 
to be run almost entirely in a foreign 
country. 

Thirty-four students in Sinrapore 
have enrolled for the bachelor of 
business degree course at WAIT. 
They were selected from 400 appli- 
cants. The enthusiastic response 
means the institute is confident it 
will have 100 Singaporean students 
enrolled within three years, as well 
as others studying for a new master 
of business adnunistration degree. 

Tins will he the first time in more 
than 10 years that undergraduate 
students enrolled in an Australian in- 
stitute of higher education liavc been 
charged fees. The Whillam govern- 
ment scrapped fees for undergradu- 
ates in 1974. Under the Conimon- 
wealth Slotcs Grants (Tertiary 
Education Assistance) Act tertiary 
institutions are not pcrrofltcd to 
charge tuition fees for first degrees. 

The West Australian Institute has 
circumvented this by haring (he 
Aslan students pay their fees 
through the institute's alumni asso- 
ciation in Singapore and a manage- 
ment institute which will organize 
the tutorial programme. Students 
will meet wccxly with Singaporean 
tutorial staff - all graduates oE 
WAIT or with connections with the 
institute - at the alumni assodalfon’s 
premises on tho island. 

The associatton will take 5 per 
cent of the fees and the management 
institute 10 per cent. The. remainder 
will be paid to WAIT. Although this 
arrangement appears to be in con- 
travention of the states Grants Act, 
the federal government and the 
Tertiary Education ■ Commission, 
which administers . Commonwealth 
grants, are. believed to.be quietly 
supportive. 

It is understood, that the Common- 
wealth would have preferred (he in- 
stitute to have waited until the gov- 
ernmenl announced its policy, on 
overseas students, 

.There was stiff competitioD for the 
course from some of the world's top 
business schools, including a dozen 
British universities and half a dozen 
American institutions, among them 
the Cranfield Institute of Technology 
and the University of Chicago. 


hijive brooded while, those in;.many 
uaiveriitjds have become more vock- 
vlibnal,' • r" ■ , 

'Coinddenial with the publication 
of the Carnegie Report has come a 
plea for closer ties between business 
and education from Alan Ma^ne, 
director of the Business-Higher 
Education Forum. Speaking at a 
convention in Anaheim, Caufomia, 
Mr Magazine said that much of the 
equipment at institutions of higher 
learning in the United States was 
obsolete, and it would cost between 
$50 billion and $60 billion to bring the 
research facilities up (o date. 

At the same lime, business was 
faced with the prospect of needing 
more workers with a sound educa- 
tional foundation as well as . new 
skills, and it needed help to imple- 
m.cnt effective training and retraining 
programmes. 

.' Mr Magazine advocated jnereasing 
joint ventufes 'between commerce, 
and universities to solve the prob- 
lems of each, but he acknowledged 
that there were still suspicions on 
both sides. Many educators feated: 
that a more aggressive and entrep- 
renurial spirit would hove a negative 
effect on education. 
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overseas news 





from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
Cranch time for higlicr education in 
America is rapidly approHchinc on 
Capitol Mill. For tlic past 2(1 years the 
^stem has operated under the Higher 
^ucalion Act of 1965. which autho- 
rized sh ma/or student aid pro- 
grammes, and dozens of schemes to 
provtde federal money for a wide 
range of activities - from college 
libraries to International education for 
disadvantaged students. That act runs 
out this year. If these programmes arc 
10 continue, Congress must renew the 
law. 

For those in charge of universities, 
both public and private, the expiry of 
the 1965 act could hardly have come at 
a worse time. True, they have n yenr's 
breathing space under another piece of 
legislation which would give continuity 
throu^ the academic year of 1986^, 
but since the Reagan administration 
will run until 1988 that is cold comfort. 

Mr Reagan has made no secret of 
the fact that he wants to cut rederniaid; 
last year the office of management and 
budget announced that (he administm- 
tion would seek lo reduce assistance to 
higher education ‘'until it is one third 
below its peak level*'. 

Nor will they Bct much comfort from 
the prcsidenl’s direction to William J. 
Dennett, his stilJ-lO'^-confirmcd 
secretary of education, lo study the 
respunsibilitiesand organization of the 


US poised for legislation 

department, with a view to ndnntinp a nraamatir Hnnrnnrh. ivtll. nn 


education department, with a view to 
eliminating the department and reduc- 
ing the fedral role in education. 

It is agalnst-this background that the 
collcees will be preparing their case for 
the House subcommittee on post- 
secondary education, which is due to 
begin hearings in May on legislation to 
replace the 1965 act. 

Traditionally, the public and private 
sectors of the university community 
have not seen eye-to-eye on the ques- 
tion of student aid. There was a typical 
split last year over a proposal lo drop 
the limitation on Pell grants for needy 
students, which currently restricts 
them to a maximum of one nalfof their 
educational costs. 

The private institutions objected to 
this, arguing that if the half-cost provi- 
sion wns dropped, more students 
would be encouraged to attend lower- 
priced public institutions, since the 
grants would then cover a higher 
proportion of their expenses there. 

Now it is recognized by both sides 
that such internecine warfare must 
cease. Against the common threat 


adopting a pragmatic approach, will- 
ing to settle for legislation that would 
preserve the existing structure of high- 
er education and "fine tune” some 
complex areas of the law. Recognizing 
that there Is unlikely to 1 m any more 
money available, they are going to 
have to struggle to preserve vmat they 
have. 

Tiie cost of a college education in the 
United States has been going up like a 
rocket. Since 198(}/8I the average cost 
of attendinga four-year private institu- 
tion has risen by Sz per cent, and the 
cost of going to a public institution has 
jumped 40 per cent. These increases 
are well in excess of the rate of 
inflation over the same period. 

The only encouraeing feature of the 


posed by Mr Reagan, nothing short of 
a unilcd front is going to be much use, 
especially when the bill eventually gets 


to the Rcpuhlican-dominatcd Senate. 
Many college presidents nrc now 


Science switch bid to 
halt Kenyan jobs crisis 

from U/jIrhira 


present situation is me faa that grant 
aid to students from individual states, 
as opposed to the federal government, 
is actually going up. In the current 
financial year grants totnlling S1.4 
billion will go to 1,600,000 students - 
the vast majority to those in need. On 
avera^, the states are increasing their 
assistance by about 17per cent, with IS 
of them reporting a growth rate of 
more than 25 per cent. 

Democratic Congressman William 
D. Ford, who is expected lo become 
chairman of the House subcommittee 


on post-secondary education, lins 
already called on both the education 
department and 135 higher education 
organizations lo submit rccommendn- 
tions for the drafting of the new bill. 
Their respective lines of attack arc now 
becoming clear. On the administration 
side there will he on iiltempt lu 
reorganize the student aid programme 
into one work-study scheme, one loan 
scheme, and one gnint scheme. The 
department will also seek to crente a 
merit scholarship plan for acadcinicnl- 
ly talented students. 

Many college presidents tiiid repre- 
sentatives of education groups are 
suspicious of the latter iifon, fearing 
that It could draw money away from 
students in financial need. For their 
part, they want to see an increase in the 
limits on Guoruntecd Student Loans 
for both undergraduate and graduate 
students, to keep up with rising tuition 
costs. 

The colleges will be looking fur 
some balance to be struck between 
loans and grams, with more cmjihasis 
on the latter for needy students. There 
is concern that many students arc 
accepting debt burdens which are far 
too heavy - a view borne out by 
newly-released figures showing that 
some 11 per cent of former students 


are in default on repayment oftfiet 
. Also high on the educators' tw 

pinEliMwSlbc.inincrea5^Wunft 

arauuale rcsenrrh 


graduate research facilities, JudgK 
tlic hiiost piece of creative acewnSS 
come. )ul of the ofHce ofS 
nicut and budget, which will m^i 


draslk cut in the number ofT^ 
awards /or bio-mcdical research m 

S H-S of whistllijS 

the dark. More money for reseat 
unless It be fj>r defence purposcsThw 

the name of the game in 1985 

They may have more luck In'a Diu 

for a bigger share of the gram and bu 
cake to go to minority, non-tradiii^ 
and piiri-timc students. These w 
expected to make up tlw fasiKt 
Bmwmg scgmeniof the undergrade 
population in the coming deade, to 
lit pre.sent they receive relatively iiitle 
of the nmney which Iscurremly aivffl ' 
in fcdcnil student aid, ^ 
Despite its imporWnce, there is liitte 
prospect that tlic new Higher Eduo- '' 
tion Act will gel through telh hoi 
m the current session: Congress will be 
loo obsciwed with the overall budn 
and lax reform. It will be 1986 beta 
the measure gets on lo the slatott 
book, which means that ite behlal. 
Ihe-sccncs battles will be protracted, 
and probably bloody. Three moiub 
before Mr Ford’s subcommittee isdu 
to sit, the first shote are being fired 


Social science Finland predicts growth in 
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from Wachira Kigotho 

„ . NAIROBI 

Kenya will no longersponsor students 
nieresicd in taking arts-based studies 
in forcjgn universities abroad. 

Announcing the government decision 
the permanent secretary in the minis- 
try of education, science and technolo- 
gy, Mr Leo Odcro, said that the move 
wasjncont to encourage more students 
lo undertake science subjects more 
seriously. 

'^^'^^^^B^^h^timehadcomewhen' 

. more Kenyani should pursue physical 

sciences, medicine, mathematics and 
agnculturel science. The trend would 
make the country self-reliant in certain 
was that are currently under the 
di^ion of expatriate personnel. 

Nevertheless, the government will 
allocate funds to those who will enrol 
for arts studies locally at the University , 

of Nairobi or its constituent Kenyatta "eaaent Mol; t 

UniveniiyCollMc that offers both arts critics, a temix 
creation degrees and- curbing oC cbanc 
Ilka tSmke their 
-i’ *no government of the United Stati 
P^sident Daniel arap Moi would'like 'In cncourBAin> 
th^smdents tp take studies that vrauld keen interestin' 

easiiyi so the move was seen as o uiiiversitv at FI? 
saturation. * ‘ technology 

move to IndlanTnirr^itiS^^^^^^ 

cipitnted ssome years uo after manv S'lkif nLlSf training wl|l be in ilouch 
seVoo) leaved- SuSd to Obtain nffi 

ment at the local universitVi Odhiambo adds that the 

. hi ah attempt to reducethe problem ' 

President Daniel ariip hSo?^ has' 
directed t(ie public sei^cc raSlslriS 

and parastaial organizations lo absorb of the rural 



Prestdent Mol; employment move 


critics, a temporary one hence the 
curbing oC chance to those who would 
like to take their degrees in Europe or 
the Umled States. 

'In encouraging the students to take 
keen interest in sciences the govern- 
ment has already opened a second 
at EWoret. 300 kilometres 
frorta Nairobi, speaallzliui In envimn. 


fears in 
Lithuania 

Social science leaching In the Soviet 
slate of Lithuania is causing Com- 
munist Party leaders some anxiety. 
Many of the lecturers lack proper 
qualifications, textbooks are for the 
mut part, out of date, and a numiter 
of Instructors deliver their lessons 
from notes “which have turned yel- 
low with age”. 

Such were the criticisms In the 
wporf delivered by Mr Petras Grls- 
kevlduB, first secretary of the Com- : 
munto Party of Lithuania, to a 
meeting of Lithuanian university rec- 
ton, social science lecturers and 
university party and Komsomol 
activists. 

e teaching In the 

Swet Union covers not only special- 
ist courses but aim the comp ul sory 
lectures in Marxism-Leninism which 
every university student must attend 
(usually for three or four hours a 
WMK). In general, siich courses are 
not taken very serious^. 

Lithuania, however, poses a spe- 
cial problem to Soviet Ideologues 
since, like neighbouHng Poland It 
1*^, a leng fradition of Catholicism 
whlch-is still very mi|ch. alive, 

Not surprisingly, therefore, the 
Cirlskevicliis report paid special 
attentldn to the training of students 
In scientific atheism. It also 
that in teaching the “historical super- 
Iwtyjrf socialism,” more active use 


graduate population 


from Donald Fields 

HELSINKI 

The annual intake into Finland's 17 
universities will increase by about one 
eighth and the share of the population 
with an academic degree will rise from 
4 to S per cent between now and 1990, 
juddng by predictions contained in the 
ministry of education's latest develop- 
ment plan for higher learning. 

The document underlines the fact 
that Finland, boasting economic 

S owth that is both stea^ and above 
e averate elsewhere in the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and 
Development area, is one of the fow 
European countries where expansion, 
however muted, remains the keynote. 

There will, however, be some devia- 
tions from a growth pattern geared to 
the entry of 12,600 first year students 
in 1990. Virtually echoing trends In 
neighjmuring Sweden, the master plnn 
calls for cut backs in the medical and 
natural sciences. "There is a special 

timmn In rnrwmaPA pUa . _ 


vants. "Flexibility" Is nevetheleuhiglH 
lighted in the context of medium ten 
prq\4sions for the post 1986 perM, 
which urged universities to aeTck]) 
“entirely novel educational arrsiip- 
ments if the needs of society e 
dictate". Inevitably, informatfontetli’ 
nology is strongly favoured - not least 
in connection with an expaadinziotb 
university data network sorting ilv . 
anglicized acronym FUNcT in ait^ 
cipation of being hooked into Intent 
tional, systems. ^ 

Optimistic that academic uns^^; 
ment will not appreciably lncttutH 
tlie rest of the decade, ttw mlneuy 
report underlines a government pro|‘ 
ramme to boost the financing of n* 
search by about lOper^ntoyearand 
recalls that the share of reseircli uy 
development allocations in Flnlaixft 
gross domt^tic prt^uct rose from 0H9 
percent to 1.32 per «nt between I9?i 
and 1983. 

The detailed aeoeraphical and dlsd- 


SeShft r dctailcd geogranhlcal and disci- 

S 14.1 breakdown^of student intak/ 

commercial scienmc nnrf'th!? k?,.*.?.?!. next two academic y ® . . 


■ • wMi, aubiai UIIU 

<»mmercial sciences and the humani- 
ties,” it asserts. 

.1986, focus for most of the report, 
will be a Watershed year because the 
10*18 term web of legislation governlnu 
hlaher education will nvntn. 


!5,Pp t®*^*** or legislation governlnu 
higher education will expirc.The min- 
stry argues that most interested parties 
want a new nil embracing act, though it 
IS known that -some academics wew 
si^ an instrument as a straitjacket 
tailored for the purposes of civil ser- 


lui iiiu next IWD BCBueiiiiv - 

Imprinted with some of the col(W 
woven into Finland's distinct soofr 
cultural selling. Hence provision s 
made for theological education in int 
orthodox tradition, to which iipd 
cent of the overwhelmingly Luthenn 
popiiintioh ndhcrc. The o pcrcenl 


cent of the overwhelmingly Luthenn 
popiiintioh ndhcrc. The o pcrcenl 
Swcdisli-spcaking minorlty-a shrink- 
ing group - will obtain its own "OWfO- 
bottininn university" linked to plod: 
scats of learning in Swedish. . 


WraXy-'Sete >br ,h. puryo,,; sSh,' 

sho^bhinadeoflecturerswhohave I ] ^ ^ 

•“ ^ ace-saving sentences for 

. Tha'afttitHaM nt 


coumnea. , , * o 

Yugoslav d is siHpot.s 

raised, the report recoinmends. Of „ • 

foe republic’s 475 lecturers in social S®’'*®?®®* of between one and two larlvciiloable 
setenc^, only 58per cent of. them ^® trial of the "Belgrade sU^ panorffiah 

. IwvewdemVdeBi&isaiM^ |«gge«that the Yugoslay -authorities Sffihvlfas 

; Mrstnis nb® not eveply dlitrimited. In ■ extrleatc thonlselves from 

'.Kaunas.v whiffli. hSa - an increasinelv , embniTasBina bi*,,... 
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; hy,, HicH 8 rd,.U .John: 

Beiyah..;.;, ■ 

. |n«srt'^ro fcBR fdTthcilfeof aieadjna: ^ 
NWarafiiiaii. ucadeniic . following” hff ' ; 
' 8bd^pn .by:; United.‘ Statqs-b%iicd 4 

. COlllltor-reVOlUliohBTV -UuerrillntjU^ ’ 
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hampered bypdbrlnfeasiruc- 
fore.- Rama ([^y b tiVd hours’ ll 
nde wfiy from the nearest road^and 
tile CcNithfr^ who .tt«vel in bigb sp^ . 
!aui|K^ea,-. have . been a^e to ' mtack ' 

.i'ltnln'n i_ 


‘ ir-..-- i:ry’V’r ^ WU. to 

IUunM,v which Wu several higher 
^Uat^al insfltutlona, there Is not a 

I^or of Science, and there Is a 
lecturers In 

®?*y wl“tlbn which has 
to the party has 


7 uiwnscivos irom 

M increasingly . embarrassine situa- 
non. ” 

•: ■ Mr 'Middrag • MIlic, " received two 
ye^rs imprisonment, MrMilan Nikoic 
18 monthMnd Mr Dragoipir Oluiic 

?h^ • The maxiraumsentences on 


larly culpable, having presented a ten* 
paper entfeel of the present situatioQ u 
Vugosiavin as part of bis PhD work ij . 
Brandels University in the USA. - 
Such catch 22 situations 
frequent feature ofrthe 
defendants repeatedly : tried fo 
read into the records the full ® 


18 tnnntiiiB inio inc recoros me luu 

bne^rTff ‘“J® -"subversive" documents tbfy)SJ - 
die «**««*«* to have written ot had in 

on- thA ®od. possession. Summaries -and extrs^«:. 

conspiracy charge 15 thev AinimAH aiw A flise in*’ 
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bas^ runlts of lhe: hlgg«t;c:ftirai- 
,'-.®E^W^tIpn,tlmso^llen Nicaraguan.-' 

; Oemocratlo Ftxce (FDNV. (vhleloMs > 
!;j^Wlble:fprTho^^^ 





itiantsoC 

in^.lKtheit 


• ‘ilf of edh- 

wenble, numbers-. oif: young' aochil 

teNqBgw d^>ta;W)BiM..S.w.nd 

.jnii OMkcridiB repoit 


nn thA ^ T«ma e.nu . possession. Summaries -ana 

««y daiinad. S £ 

- S' V ' pressidn and thus wbiSd not serve the: 

.fcf 09 Six had ^ of justice. • . ’••• •: ■■ 

.aner the dropping of ehatges arainst • The^ prosecution «rid the Jodgw*. 

I *(nsTrovlc and the p6st- hpwdver.objedtod not only becau^Jv' 

against thelengthofthetejtsiwliichinriw^^ 

! ^on '‘ health* ®mpug other works, dwells 
^ •Vl^inlr'MiJahovic also on the groiindsihat rfiadina tg : 

j^who iailed..tp>-turfi up in codit). , aloud./n:a, public-court wpuld’turtncfi 

'^^Accpi^ng to the pro dfe- diwmiHate hostile' opinions. ; 

fendanU'Mf.Mlodraf.Mllfc ntJrf Mr Likewise, the fact that almost haijo* 


' iinlverstiy 

“P’JfPhhgve ^en'meitfngg of 


qfall thd^l 


of the fl^.amontoeman 
was Interpreted , by . tW- 

i. as -.cone!, usiw ’ evident. 






Speaking up for 
the silent 

David Jobbins looks at the British 
attitudes towards animal 
experimentation and its control 


Laboratory animals have no voice in 
the raging controversy over their use in 
expenments behind the locked and 
secure doors of Britain's university 
animal houses. 

But their naturally-enforced silence 
is more than compensated for by the 
competing claims of dedicated scien- 
tists and the anti-viviscctionisis of the 
Animal Liberation Front. 

While the argument between the 
extremes over whether nnimnis should 
be used in experiments under any 
circumstances, or whether the spirit of 
free inquliy should be restrictea in any 
way, the Great British Compromise is 
steadily approaching. 

A supplement to last year's White 
Paper on animal cxperimcnialion is 
expected within a few weeks, setting 
out ministers’ responses to the repre- 
sentations made over the past eight 
months by academic and commercial 
interests. 

Speaking to the Rewat Sociuiy of 
Medicine, the Home (Jfficc minister 
responsible for new legislation to re- 
place the 1976 Cruelty to Animals Act, 
Mr David Mellor spelled out the 
Government's aims emphatically: "It 
is not the aim of the White Paper and 
the new legislation to bring the whole 
or even a large part of oiomcdical 
research grinding to a halt. If it did, the 
simple means of doing so would be to 
proliibit altogether poTnful procedures 
usirtfi animals. 

“Ttie airo is . . . to give belter 
protection to animals used in scientific 
procedures without prejudicing the 
benefits to man and animal which Qow 
from the use of animals, and better 
protection for science by reformina 
existing controls and restoring public 
confidence' in them.** ' 

Restoration of public confidence is 
in essence the Government's main 
objective. People are suspicious, what- 
ever scientists tell them, of an Act of 
Parliament more than 100 years old 
drawn up to deal with different 
questions of animal experimentation 
and 8 tiny proportion of the current 
level of experimentation, decreasing 
though it may be. 

Mr Mellor made clear lo his audi- 
ence that by pressing ahead with what 
some scientists regard as needless and 
possibly excessivdy bureaucratic ex- 
tension of classic nineteenth century 
regulation by inspectorate, it was not 
gi^Dg in to the militants. 

But, he said, the concerned public, 
who accepted (he need to use animals 
feit the delicate balance between pain 
and suffering on the one baud and 
benefits on the other bad gone wrong. 

That restoration of public conn- 
deoce is at the heart of a pioneering 
Initiative by a group of academics and 
others based at Liverpool University. 

Many of these scientists actively 
engage in areas where the use of 
animals is rommonpitue, and they 
became increasingly concerned at the 
polarizatlOD In (he debate between (he 
extreme ^ti-yivieectipnists and some 
eleroenpl-lp foe; academic community 
who werb foaiful'of;eric;roBChinan( bn"' 
their right' to take thelf own dedsibrisi - 
on experimehtai protocols. 

This polarization meant that import- 
ant issues crucial to the restoration of 
public confidence have become vir- 
tually impossible to debate raiiunally, 
leading to on impasse that members of 
the group feel is damaging to the image 
of foe universities in general ana - 
because they are based there - Liver- 
pool in particular. 

In Its pitch for (ho middle ground the 
Liverpool Animal Ethical Group has 
established the precept that the wel- 
fare. of animals used should be consi- 
dered to the satne degree and depth as 
the potential benefit expected. 

Pain and suffering should no more 
be tolerated in animals than In humans 
and the group is dedicated towards 
progress on the Three Rs, the dictum 
est^llshad by the PUnd for the Re- 
placement of Animals in Medical Ex- 
periments. 

The three Rs are self-explanatory - 
Replacementi Refinement and Reduc- 
tion- but thiey encapsulate the gra- . 
dualist approach of the LABO and its 
associates. . - 
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The group has set itself two broad 
aims: the first is to raise awareness of 
ethical issues among animal users, 
both within Liverpool University and 
elsewhere. The second is to improve 
the quality of public debate on the 
issue by bringing (he scientists and 
general public together. 

Since the group was founded in 1983 
it has staged n scries of lectures and 
seminars, culminating in a highly suc- 
cessful two-day symposium last term. 

One of the group, Mr Norman 
Marsh, commented: "We wanted to 
show the university administration it is 
possible to nir the issue without having 
riots. Part of the intention was to show 
it is possible lo discuss these things 
publicly." 

The seminars and symposium 
attracted people from both sides of 
the fence - but not the smallest hint of 
a riot. Liverpool has been the subject 
of attacks by militants - in common 
with many other universities - and llic 

! ;roup has been enreful not to get 
nvofvcd with the extremists. 

Although not officially recognized 
by the university, the group believes it 
is establishing the confidence of the 
administration, and had developed a 
useful dialogue with the former vice 
chancellor, Professor Robert Whelan, 
until his death last term. 

Professor Whelan, himselfa medical 
man, listened to the group's ideas with 
interest and, it is said, accepted the 
logic that if ethical commiltes existed 
to review experimentation on human 
subjects the same process should be 
extended to animals. 

Informally he suggested that the 
obvious way forward would be for an 
ethical committee lo be a subcommit-' 
tee of the university’s research com- 
mittee. 

This has yet to become a formal 
proposal and is likely to meet with 
resistance from some sections of the 
academic community in Liverpool. 
The group Is working hard to over; 
come the initial suspicions, and its 
members state firmly that its origin at 
Liverpool was an accident of personal 
chemistry rather than a reaction to the 
experimental practices carried out in 
its animal houses. 

But the deepest suspicion derives 
from its view that the ethical commit- 
tees, perhaps on the Swedish pattern 
which 50 impressed its founders, veter- 
inary pathologist Dr Susan Haywood, 
and veterinary parasitologist Dr David 
Britt, is (he way forwara.- 
The committees were pioneered in 
Sweden nine years ago by medical 
physiologist Professor Karl Obrink 
and made mandatory throughout the 
country three wars later. 

Under the Swedish system, experi- 
ments which involve pain or indisposi- 
tion to conscious animals are subject to 
scrutiny. Limited "intrusions" such as 
injections, blood sampling, observa- 
tional or feeding experiments are not 
subject to review, nor are experiments 
carried' out under general anaesthetic 
from which the animal does not re: 
'cotfer. '■ •' '.•* -Ij'-'-- 

llie prpciSk; hodsrdihg'fo.Dr Britt, 
is highly informal and takes place in 
the proposer’s laboratory, with advice 
offered on modifications. 

The lay factor has ceilainly created 
problems in Sweden, a jioint ac- 
knowledged by Dr Britt, uimmltiee 
anti-viviscclionists on the committees 
have been able to block proposals in 
their determination to end all animal 
experimentation, something he fears 
fuels the criticism of academics in 
other countries who are anxious to 
discredit (he Idea: 

But despite the probleihs In Sweden, 
Dr Britt believes that enough has been 
learned from experience In (hat coun- 
try and Canada, and the United States, 
to introduce ethical committees in the 
UK, 

“If (he committee; are established 
we will, still not appease the extrem- 
ists,” he says. 

“But we can win over the centre 
ground of public opinion and.persuade 
them that scientists are responsible 
and caring indiriduals. who do not 
- wittingly use animals unnecessarily Or 
bnitnny.” ... 


Members of Lancaster’s secret dining dub, “The Belle Toule”. Author WUHam Smethurst Is top left. 

Days of wine and Lancaster roses 


“Do the professors,” 1 asked, like 
Rupert Brooke enquiring about hon- 
ey and clocks at Icii-to-three, “still 
Invite first-year students round to 
(heir homes for sherry?” Vico chan- 
cellor Philip Reynolds looked stnrilcd 
then said he didn’t expect so, and 1 
was sod but unsurprised. My uni- 
versity, I knew, had passed through 
troubled times. “Sit-ins” and sherry 
can hardly have gone together; wick- 
ed cuts In the national budget for 
higher education might well have put 
Harvey's Flno beyond the pocket of 
many a professor. 

In this cose. It emerged, nasty 
student manners were responsible. 
Sherry parlies had died out, Profes- 
sor Reynolds believed, when u high 
proportion of students couldn’t be 
bothered to turn up at them or even 
reply when invited (0 do so. 

In my day we.were happy to sip 
sherry with our senior • lecturers, 
nlblc their cocktail biscuits, and take 
an interested look ul their domestic 
life. Professor Reynolds, as head of 
the politics department, had .enter- 
tain^ me thus at bis Lancaster house 
exactly 21 years ago. 

There were 300 of us when the 
university opened in 1964, all sup- 
remely conscious of being at a new. 
universtly! proud (at first, anyway) 
of our gowns of (juaker Grey and 
Lancaster Red; delighted, whether 
we studied them or not, of being at a 
university with departments of 
“operational research" and “market- 
ing”; and happily resigned to long 
hours In commlltees, thrashing out 
Junior common room consiltullons. 
and worrying over designs for college 
scarves and ties. 

We were very aware, too, of other 
new universities: York, E^x, and 
Sussex in particular, and spent a lot 
of time visiting them and swapping 
notes. At the end of the first academic 
year Lancaster’s student news maga- 
zine Canlynne commented: “If New 
Universities have anything In com- 


NEW UNIVERSITIES 




William Smethurst (above) asks if 
there is sherry still for tea at Lancaster 
University 


. mon, it is P®rhi^ a habit of constant . 
idiroipcctlon. 'There is qn awareness 
Uiatfradllloukarebcfogforinedidnd . 
>' ctHn|M|itve the ' 

roots of what -Is being created ; ; 1” 

Carohnne also commented, bitter- 
ly, on the fact that Essex was celeb- 
rating its first year with an up- 
market June Ball, while Lancaster 
could only manage a hop with three 
beat groups. Beal groups, mind you, 
were considered Jolly Interesilng in 
1965. 

Lancaster had Ms formal ball In the 
MIchocIpias term, and fer weeks 
beforehand the national press was 
aflutter to discover which student 
would hie the first lo dance with : 
PrfaitiesB Alexandra and the president 
. of, Rowland College was ro^kted lo 
be taking lessonslii ballroorn danc- 
ing. Socializing of a mora minor 
na(urewasalso.prontlneDtlyfealurcd . 
in the student |i^. “ 'A Uttle bit of 
what you hncy* Miss Floi'ence Bar-, 
roh promised foe guests et her birth- 
day party last Frfdav,. and vrith 
commendable foresight ' provided 
enough beer andispirlts to suppprt 
the Chaanel Flecf on ; a long 
cruise . . .” and looking back It’s 


clear, that we all lived In primeval 
darkness when 11 came Co the ques- 
tion of feminism. “The motion to ban 
women from the JCR was defeated 
by only 11 votes. The motion was 
propos^ by Mr Brian Arnold who 
called women Illogical and untidy, 
and said (hat they contributed no- 
thing to Intellectual conversation.” 

Caniynne, years ahead of Its time, 
had a pin-up girl on . page three of 
every imue. “Our girl of the month is 
L8-year-irid Kate Marlln-Hal), a 
minister’s daughter from Horsham. 
Kale says her favourite things are 
singing in the bath, eating, and Ibe 
vice president of the Athletic Union. 
But not necessarily in that order!” 

And there she is, modestly showing 
her knees as she clings lo a bit of 
monumental stonework outside Lan- 
caster Castle. On the opposite page of 
the seme Issue (June 19^ Is a report 
that shows bow good-nalurcd we 
were when It came to polUlcs and the 
police. “Sdnday saw 30-odd students 
gathered at theBa(tery,’MorCcambe, 
ready loiDBixh about VfeCjiam. O^er . 
ihe road Chief tns^Cor; Flriank ' 
Wrigh't lurked in a' ViiuXhBir Viva, 
round the corner were two cars fUH of 
plainclothes detectives, and at a 
discreet distance. Superliitendanl 
Totrite was heavily disguised in blazer 
and sunglasses.” 

In October . 1966 arts students 
moved lothe new campus at Ballrigg, 
abandoning the old converted (hroi- 
lure fhetbry In St Lconardsgale, the 
Congregational Church, and the 
musty old Grand Thetare. A change 
of place brought a different plihos- 
phere, and.oKause the;tinlvcrs!ty 
was growing, different. pMple. Slu- 
d^t polittes se^ed suddenly more 
aggn^ve. There were people who 
shouted about things, seemed angry 
fornoclearreason; and paid iis scant - 
honour- as pkoeeni of a brave new 
unlveMlIy. 

I wondered, gplogbackilf perhaps 
they nil^t have. changed, again, in . 
OCfober 1964 students had voted to 
support Alec DoubIbs Home’s; Tory 
government. Are toe students of 19« 
rooting for Maggie 'Thatcher? 


“Certainly not,” said student uni- 
on president Bob Newton, but went' 
on (0 say the Government was dis- 
liked because of cuts in higher educa- 
tion spending rather than its broad, 
policies. “Students are more lo (he 
right than they have been fer many a 
long year,” he added. **We debated 
the miners* strike last term and voted 
byniorefhan 100 votes not tosupport 

Professor Reynolds, fer his pari, Is 
proud of the university’s energy 
saving programme. An investment of 
some £600,000 has.broughi about a 
massive saring every year, enouffo to 
pay the salaries of 36 membenof the 
academic staff. Then there’s the 
money put up by the industry for 
research,- and the cash brought 
In by foreign students (Lancaster 
has been particularly suecesafrd In 
both areas) and there's the cash 
generated by running campus holi- 
days in the summer. “You’ll find us', 
helpfel, friendly and courteous,, be- 
cause we’re proud of ourlbeautlftil - 
lO^tibn and splendid facIHlIes”, saytf 
(bo brochure, “and we tike having 
visitors”. 

And walking round Ballrigg in the 
January sunshine it docs seem a 
remarkably civilized and relaxed sort 
of place, as beautlfel, architeclural- 

a ' I as It always promised lo be, and 
11 ofbusyjKopk who seem happy to 
bo there. The hitler years of student 
nnllltaacy- “j'ou didn’t feel safe frm 
physical ossaull”, snld Professor 
Reynolds.^ are long gone and Ihe 
rude shock of Government qwnding 
cuts has been survived. “Tbe^s b^n 
a raturh of courtesy and good man- 
niers,” added the . vice .Cnancellbr, 
iMving me . lo wonder if sherry 
piarllca for first-year undergraduates 
mi^l soon be on their way.back, nnd 
pictures of pretty girl undergradu- 
ates may soon tface* (he cover of 
SCAN, the student newspaper of 
today. 


tke eiulhot was tti Lancaster Univertl» 
if from 2964.to J967.Be is Ike etttto/ 
of The Archers oir BBC radio.-* 




THES peer review 


Thii fourth survey of “best" departments in 
universities and polytechnics covers four disci- 
plines - I'nw, classics, mathematics (pure and 
applied), and materials science. 

All, as usual, presented difficulties of de- 
marcation. Classic are increasingly split be- 
tween Latin and Greek and classical studies; 
mathematics have always been separated into 
pure and applied, plus a lot more; in law there 
IS the special problem of Scots law; and 
materials science is a fuzzy discipline. 

Nevertheless the response was as good as in 
previous surveys, despite deliberate attempts 
in mathematics and in polytechnic law depart- 
ments to discourage replies. 

Nine questions were asked . There was also a 


Difficulties of demarcation 


space for further comments and many of those research grants and industrial support did your 
who replied also wrote accompanying letters, department attract over the past three vears? 
1. Which in your view are the nve best 4. In the last five years how many books and 


departments ,in British higher education in 
your subject', beariiu in mind mainly the 
output and quality of their research? 

2. Which in your view are the best five 


departments in British higher education in- 
stitutions in your subject, bearing in mind 
mainly the quality of their teaching of under- 
graduate students? 

3. How much external funds in terms of 


department attract over the past three vears? 

4. In the last five years how many books and 
articles have been published by members of 
your department? 

5. How many members of academic staff does 
your department have at present? 

0 . How many did it have in 19^? 

7. How many of the present staff arc in 

S ermanent posts? 

. (For English and Welsh universities and 
polytechnics.) Can you please give some 


indication of the average A level score nf 
undergraduate entrants to your deoartm^n^ 
What was the highest score of a sSS 
candidate, and what was the lowest scorei^ 
past three years? ™ 

9. Excluding your present department, fa, 
which department would you most like to ^ 
nn academic post - in Britain? In the rcstofS 
world? * 

Previous surveys have covered hlitorr 
French, economics, politics, civil engineerint 
architecture, physics, chemistiy. blotoiiS 
sciences, English, and management and SS 
ness studies. A reprint of these prevton 
surveys is still available. ' 







Ask a dozen lawyers the same question 
and it is said that you will get a dozen 
differont answers. That certainly 
seems to be true where the teaching of 
law is concerned, since no fewer than 
16 different departments were nomin- 
ated as the best in the country in our 
peer review. 

No such confusion exists over re- 
search, however. Oxford stood out at 
the top of the list, well ahead of 
Cambridge and with almost twice as 
many points as the third-placed Lon- 
don Mhooi of Economics. 

The rankings are complicated by the 
separate legaisystcms in Englancl and 
Sratland, reflected in a completely 
different curriculum north of the bor- 


der. As one respondent pul it: "Be- 
cause of the different legal systems of 
Scotland and England raculties and 
departments of law In Scottish uni- 
veristies are not in compeiition with 
those in England and conversely. We 
draw almost entirely from Scottish 
schools and our graduates go almost 
entirely into the Scottish legal prof^ 
Sion." 

As a result, most of the responses 
from Scotland consider only Srottish 
departments and it is probable that 
most of those from England and Wales 
are nmilarly restricted, although Edin- 
burgh still shows well. All responses 
have been included In calculating the 
rankings, but the positions m the 
Scotfisn departments will have been 
boosted by the fact that there are only 
five to choose •from. .. 


Of course, there are other differ- 
ences in the curricula of law dwart- 
ments which have also caused difncul- 
ties for those seeking comparisons. 
One university professor wrote: "Law 
teaching today varies enormously from 
place to place. To ask what Is the 'best' 
depends very much on whet approach 
one might adopt and opinion here is 
greatly divided. Warwick, for exam- 
ple, specializes in 'law-in-context' and 
adopts a social-scientiflc approach to 
law. Newcastle has pioneered econo- 
mic analysis of law. Oxford is on the 
whole specialized in law and philoso- 
phy. liiis fairly recent specialization 
makes the question 'Wtiat is best' 
depend very much on the area that 
interests a particular individual or 
applicant." 

Others had no such inhibitions, 
despite acknowledging the different 
strengths of various insntutions. "With 
the exception of the top five or six law 
schools in Britain, there is very little to 
choose between the rest, polytechnic 
or university,” the head or one poly- 
technic department maintained. "In 



LAW 


think would dispute that the veiy best 
polytechnic .law schools (r^nt, 
Leicester, Manchester and Bristol) are 


» I 


much superior to the worst unlvenity 
law schools (Keele, University College 
Wales, Essex and Belfast)-" 

The polytechnics were among the 
most modern law sclioals, pioneering 
the use of computer technology, and 
had a| w had a btg hapd in i^aaging the 


appearance of legal education in Bri- 
tain, he claimed. Only Oxford, Cam- 
bridge and London could claim a 
international reputation and a number 
of American law schools were now 
superior. 

However, this will be no consolation 
to the queues of students still strug- 

a , to meet stringent entry stan- 
s. While some polytechnic depart- 
ments showed an average A level score 
as low as six points (the equivalent of 
three Ds), nn average score of 13 
points or more was common In the 
universities. The only hope for those 
with poor A levels would appear to be 
computer egtat - ope university admit- 
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MATHS 

Mathematics presented almost intract- 
able probLoms of definiiipn, although' 
the unreersUy Grants Commltteedoes 
gel by with only. two. clasriricatioiis: 
mathematics and mathematics with 
physics. One respondent ad^d' in a ' 
footnote: "Perhaps you thinMhat one 

questionnaire will cfo for a small suK 
ImI like classics, and for a huge one 
like mathematics!" 

. Thit.was a ‘ sentiment echoe'd by 


1. Cambridge 

2. Oxford 

3. Imperial College 

4. Warwick 

5. Leeda 

6. Bristol 
T.ti^Maneheeter 
' -Edinburgh ' 
9.»Dilndee 

: iGlaagow 


108 11. UMIST 6 

86 Also mentioned: Newcastle, 


Teaching rank 
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.. vBgae:ppini 0 .ns to fuftber distort ihe. 

' ,eoutohpt«lciri^e«iri • 

Lpndop pTofessqrwelit to the length of 
■ writing^a roUrid-rObin to his colleagues 
; In other ihetiluHoi^ urging thtitti hot to 
. copperafo witii the survey, , : 

, , ■ . w difficulty apw [from 'the trMI- 
' : lioaBl: dIVisioa. of mathetnatici ' ipto 


1. Cambridge 39 

2. OxfonI 29 

3. «Coventry Polytechnic 

teosside Polytechnic 21 

5. [ Brunei , . . ,15 

6. HatfieidPolytechnle : .12 

7. Bristol 11 

8. »EdlhbUrgh - 

Manchester ' ' ■ 

Leicester Polytechnic ' 

Sheffield City 

: Polytechnic ; , s 

;T2.^$QUthaihbtQh : s v 

.'■^•Neweestrp '",1 
vE Loughbpibuph^' ' :7 

To.^Bath. 

\-'.-:W8fWlok •• 

; Jmp4rial College, ! 8tlrllng(l): 


ted to taking one candidate with a 
score of three points (compared to its 
average score of 12) because it felt 
obliged to honour an offer made by 
mistake. 

Law departments generally seem to 
have escaped the cuts, although there 
are excejptions among the poly- 
technics. Most university departments 
have remained roughly stable and both 
Strathclyde and Lancaster have dou- 
bled the size of their admittedly small 
departments since 1979. The size of 
departments varies widely, with some 
in Scotland having as few as two siafi 
compared with Oxford's S8. 

Few departments have much exter- 
nal funding, as one mi^t expect given 
the nature of the sumect. However, 
Oxford's two researcD centres have 
brought in £250,000 in ihe past three 
yean and Queen Mary Colfeae, Lon- 
don, tops the list with extemalsuppart 
worth more than £1 million. 

Predictably enougli, Oxford and 
Cambridge would be the first choice 
for alternative employment amone 


50 Liverpool, University College 

39 London (5); Reading, Queen 

21 Mary College London, Heriot- 

10 Watt, Cardm (4); Strathclyde, 

Swansea, Southampton (3): 
, 8 Sheffield, Leicester (2); 

7 Aberystwyth, Newceatle 

Polytechnic (1). 


St Andrews 6 

Also mentioned: Plymouth 
Polytechnic. Reading, Cardiff, 
Bradford, Newcaatle Poly« 
technic, Portsmouth Poly- 
technic, Polytechnic of the 
South . Bank, ; Glasgdw (5): 
Ownjlfnlverilty, Suaeax, UM- 
IST, Strathclyde, .Aston, Sal- 
ford, Surrey, Aberdeen (4): 
Nottingham, Unlveralty Col- 
.lege,. Undone Hun:.(8); Llvdr-^ 


UndOHj' 

QiPten’b Balfabt, ■ City («; 
Polytechnic. 6f North' Lteklon, 


tor alternative employment among 
most respondents, while a variety oT 
American universities (espedally Har- 
vard) were the ideal for those with 
wider horizons. However, there were 
more Individualistic choices, such as 
University College, Cork. 

One unlverrity professor could find 
no other British initltullon he would 
fovour - "all equally dismal”. His 
preferred destination was the United 
States "where anemic lawyers arc 
realistically remunerated". 


more confused. Combridge and Ox- 
ford came lap but there seemed little 
consensus about which other universi- 
ties and polytechnics were also highly 
regarded for mathematics teaching. 
No doubt an Important reason wns 
summed up In (his comment; "It Is 
clear that certain individuals tliink 
hard about their teaching and others 
are quite barbaric, and the good ones 
are spread between several universi- 
ties.'^ 

There was particular confusion ab- 
out the reputation of the polytechnics. 
Polytechnic heads of department rc- 
mrded the teaching nchicvemenls of 
their sector highly and this js reflected 
in the rather ragged ranking, tlieir 
! confidence wos to some extent sun- 

E oned by the wide gap in ability 
etween university and polytechnic 
students. Most universities required 
students wllh A level scores of 12 or 13 
(and 14.S In the ease of Cambridge), 
sriille most polytechnic students en- 
' tered^wllh scores of between five and 
■wven. 

The external fiindiiuiof research 
was a shaky measure pfdepartmental 
reputations. So much depended on the 
kind of mathematics in which a par- 
ticular department had strengths, but 
os a rou^ rule of thumb^the more 
.terapulinj^ thA.hipre i^ney. 


Research rank 

1. Oxford 34 

2. Cambridge 54 

3. London School of 

Eeonomica ^ 

4. University Collage, . 

London 44 

5. Edinburgh 33 

6. Warwick y 

7. Glasgow 13 

8. sManmeator 

Nottingham 12 

10. Queen Mary College 

London It 

11. Sheffield tO 

12. =Dundee 

Strathclyde I 

14.»Aberdeen 

Exeter I 

16.=Klng'e College, London 
Middlesex Polytechnic t 

Also mentioned: Blrmlnghani, 
Kent, Newcaatle Polytechnio 


hampton Polytechnic (1). 

Teaching rank ' 

1. Edinburgh 

2. Cambridge 

3. Oxford 

4. Nottingham 

5. Warwick 

6. Glasgow 

7. Sheffield 

8. aAberdeen 

Dundee 

London School of 
Economics 
ll.aExeter 
Kent 

Leicester 

14. Durham 

15. »Mancheeter . 

Southampton . ' 
King’s College, 
London 

18. Strathclyde 

19, University College, ■ 
Abervatwyth' 


nwwiyaivvyui - : . , i 

20. South Bank PplytechnIoS 

Also mentioned: Bristol, 
castle Polytechnio (5): U^.-. 
caster, Manchester, 
hampton PolytcKjhnIc (4)^ 

varsity College Cardiff, M : 


I purp apd anillcd, a diteil thbi:u . 
, nomflly qnanriried In tephtate '(^ 

• Mmefilxespf^atly'ln uritvemd^ Butin' 
; ‘^nl .ydhn the olciuW hps. behn 
;fuiuier-i cQippBtafed . byi the- -groydrig 
9 ^ .ita^^tiCs, bdoratfonal. 
' reMarm. qumcdtel 
..''.Wlihlriiiti^'ftrQWlrig'compfo^ thcj 
; , . .ntnnbaf.or pbsklbte.apfnBinnt(oiU''bte 
. PloUfoteMiL In untvprdileji.aprili^ 


; malK.eqiatios has cbmipveditb b« dpne 
In hbn-mathoniari^ cfoi^itinbriti, speh: 


mubetea 


0Reti!:bee'b 


.been bddnd by the diffofonces betweea^ 
qnlVlbrdtica ' and ' pblyt^hdli^. ^ t)ne 
polj^eehrtjbhead, 6f 
,.njenib'd: "Bp.th'th&4o|unie arid imipn- . 
'ence^pf mftthe'maiical''i!escanh are 
';;CdrtamIy--higher.. In' uAlveriiiries,^ Imt 


: (folyije'chnics. Another difference 'was 
. 'tbal , unlveisities:^ ,eiiiibh^|ze4[ fon- 
: c#iii|intd tbeory ' ario pblytechnfcs' 
practical reaebtq.' Iri die. foniia ap- 
in^^atles wer^ often ^nflripd 

' ibeeh.b stKmg development ofroaftae- . 
: imatlcal modollini.' • 


applied ttiatt|ema|lc8 haVe bffeii been 

o^sdly asSbdatcMlhtingineerr^ 

inf ifiiU ;Aoipvtii^.: THbn/a ldt of, 

E;-; 1:. 'f. ' • •' 


..cqnaucrea oy, a minority^ Of capable 
enthuriasts . usiiblly.i working': wiUi' ll-‘- 
imite'd lime and/jqMnrees.'^ I ", '; - . 

: Bm jn l|b oilpeilie'iiieerteachiiig ; 
, ffouriferieyelopqierit were fe^bettqE it) - 


: ' Yet foie all ibis an 
ing . pirdei*. ;of' iresp 
'seefilediri^. qnbud 
QUi in front.' iii bbtb 


iity.the.^dk^ 
' tbpuUdons 


se^ediri^.qnbu^,' 
put m. front,' 

)jn&lnematicq; hv OXR^Im- • 


;jttalhemailcq; folkweid by OkfendVim- ; 
’ jpenal: Wlege.l^iKlbniiWjifMte^abd ■ 
^ ij^e(b.:-Bristo), MBneHe3terab'd 

'i. v! ■ ^ j 
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l|.^ ' matbematics and theoretical pnysics ^ 
I , has adracl^ almost il.lmUnpn of tl 

k ' Mernalsupportlnthelasttbiee.yean;- 
V < Oribrd's riathematlcal institute more 4 
•; (aan£S00,0p0andWarwick,wf)ichhas' fi 
n- me -'largest: graduate school In ihe-.--. h 
' ; ^i5clplinq, £m 5,000. Buf .Plymouth ,m 
a . Polytedinic' atiracted in the saine » 
i-;' ,, period mqre than £?50,000, much. J 
a ...mme thammany unversitles. •.[•. ' * 
j ' Tbe .United Slates seemed to^b^ * 

q mecca fon Britlin mathematicians, r 
j: ’:; Siajfo»di Wto Caltech, Mas- ? 

i ^rkeley wereamo^ttefa^^ ^ 

' Jti ether parts of the world Lausanne, . ^ 
.' ..PariSi I^e, Tokyo,;' and Mbnash 
,s .. |.'^re ..mentioned;; At homo' the, over- P 

S ' . melming Idtoices^ an -.alternative -tt 

“ jp were notsurprisln^y Oitordand , 
j sutycy Was based on; , , ft 
-.wwiplete ■rcpHcsii'a. furthot . ftx; a 
‘ -C 

’-E.;'!' ' .‘Ir 

.V,'.-. • 'Letter, 2. ..•cl 
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oastls (3); Mull, Uy^ 
Polytechnic, Resdtng 
Brunei, Essex, -Trent 


tochrilc (1). E. i ; • 

•the fow scores include . 

four Scottish univeraities ® i . 

• restrwtcdtoScottishdcpa^cj t 
they .were occluded,- ■ t 

would lose 19 points iri:eacbcaleg>JJ 
and be placed sixth for both teacni^ 

and researeh,,'01^ow - 

eight points and. bo "2^1 

eighth fir ;tea^ng an^v JJJJ; : j^. 

eleventh 'for ' I ^^2?^ ^ ^ ' 

Aberdeen and S|irathbl^.a ^.w'“- . . s- 
be Placed. lower iri: Ifoin.l.isis. : u 
The Scots’ Ovvn: fankinM L . 

place ' Edinburgh'; fob 't'-* 

rteaching: aiad resewicn. Atierww, . i ' . 
‘ tvouid be a close second fo? teaw w , ?; 
.followed ;bv Pbndpo,. StralbW .. 
and ,'thep -Olasgow.. iAberde^n ^ . ;• 
.oijragp'w:woui<rtie fPT»«®!i4Plx ; 

‘ in rdseprch, wjth Dtiiidde phdStrt*'' . j., .; 
.Clyde equpl fouitb-,: ; ; •'■" ■..'r - ' • ; V; 


Tim'hhli^'iki[G^1^6ui2Atf6NScfp 8.i.u 
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er from its 1979 complement of 42. 

Others have not got off so li^tly. 
Tecsside Polytechnic, for examrac, is 
down from 13 staff to nine and Surrey 
University has lost 10 of its 16 
academic research fellows as well as 
four of its 18 teaching staff. Not that 
Surrey's performance has .slumped 
accordingry. Ii has increased its re- 
search income steadily to last year's 
figure of £1.16 million and claims a 
pass rate considerably above Ihe 
national average, at 90 per cent. 

Oxford is the leader In terms of 
external funding and research grants, 
with £2.5 million in the last three years, 
Cambridge following with £2. Ij mil- 
lion. Every department responding to 
the survey had external funding oT at 
least £40,000, Birmingham boasting 
£1.5 million. 

Cambridge was much the most 


popular choice for those expressing a 
preference for another department in 
which to hold an acaacmic post, 
although both Imncrial Colleu. Lon- 
don and Oxford nad their admirers. 
Those looking further afield hankered 
after a place at the Massachusetts. 
Institute of Technology, with Mel- 
bourne, Stanford, Bcnceley and the 
Ecole des Mines de Paris M rating a 
mention. 

The Oxbridge entrance system 
makes it difficult to judge whether 
peer asessment of the various depart- 
ments is reflected in Ihe grades asked 
of applicants. However, in Oxford and 
Cambridge the average A level score 
of successful candidates (taking an A 
as five points and an E as one point) 
was between 13 and 14, compared with 
11.4 at Birmingham. Most other uni- 
versities were asking between eight 
and 10 points. 












Listen to the lecturer on 
the Huddersfield omnibus 


The broad spread of departments in 
metallurgy and matenals science 
appears to have kept down the number 
or replies in this review, but a clear 
hierarchy still emerges. 

With half the A university and 
polytechnic departments replying, five 
univeraities established dear supreme- 


Research rank Teaching rank 


When [ have an early start or a need to 
clear my desk before a 9 o'clock lecture 
I travel to work by bus and train. Such 
journeys on public transport ought to 
be obligatory for us car-travelling 
majority In modem democracies. Not 


cy in the rankii^ both for teachluB 
and research. Cambridge was well 
ahead of the field on bom counts and 
only two of the seven polytechnic 
detrartmehts attracted votes, 
with precisely the same number of 


staff it had in 1979 (21), Cambridge has 
had the advantage of escapiim the cuts 
which have afflicted some ofits coun- 
terparts, but most have not fared too 
badly. Indeed, at one extreme, Queen 
Mary College, London, has been able 
to increase Tis academic staffing from 
seven to ten, and the largest of the 
departments responding (Birming- 
ham) has lost only one full-time lectur- 


Ranking departments in classics ran 
into two diffiuiUies. First the discipline 
is dominated by three large aggrega- 
tions of cinsaiasu, in Oxrord, Cam- 
bridge, and 'London. Departments In 
many other universities tend to have 
only about half a dozen staff. 

Second, classics has become tsvo, 
arguably, three separate subjecu - 


1. Cambridge 44 

2. Birmingham 30 

3. Oxford 29 

4. Imperial College, 

London 28 

5. Sheffield 20 

6. Liverpool 13 

7. Queen Mary College, 

London 10 

8. Newcaatle 7 

Also mentioned: Unlverelty of 
Mancheeter Inetituto of Scien- 
ce and Technology (5); 
Brunei, Cranfleld, (4); Man- 
cheeter. South Bank 
Polytoehnie, Surrey (3); Unl- 
verelty College Cardiff, Leeds, 
Nottingham (2); Bath (1). 


44 

1. 

Cambridgo 

37 

30 

2. 

Imperial College, 

28 

29 

London 

3.»Blrmlnaham 

28 


Sheffield 

27 

20 

5. 

Oxford 

13 

13 

6. 

Queen Mary College, 
London 

10 

10 

7. 

Surrey 

9 

7 

of 

8. 

Manchester 

7 


classics UBseo on me study or Latin and 
Greek; classical studies based on the 
study of literature in translation, art, 
ancient history, religion and mytholo- 
gy; and in some universities classics has 
been combined with adjacent disci- 
plines like archaeology and ancient 
nistory. 

The first of these difficulties made it 
almost inevitable that the research 
rankiira would be dominated by Ox- 
ford, Lsmbridge, and London (really 
University ColTeu and King’s Cfollege 
in that order). Aeer weight of num- 
bers told, although a non-Oxbridge 
professor in ebne^ing the acadeimc 
strength of these three centres wrote 
that they had "plenty of non-producers 
too". 

The comparison between Oxbridge 
and London b also difficult. But there 
is some evidence that despite Ihe 
eminence of staff in the former, the 
latter is a more productive centre. In 
London 147 PhD theses are in progress 
compared with 80 in Oxford. 

After the big three the universities 
with the most solid research reputa- 




CLASSICS 

dons are Liverpool, Manchester, Exe- 
ter, St Andrews, Newcastle, and 
Durham but the gap Is very wide 
between the first and the second 
divbioD. In teaching the gap between 
Oxford, Cambridge and London and 
the rest is narrower. Here Bristol, 
Newcastle and 5t Andrews are highly 
reurded. 

The university which attracts stu- 
dents with the best A levels is, not 
iutprisipgly, Oxford. Its students on 
average nave an A level score of 13.5. 
Durham Is close behind with 12.6. The 
scores then range down to 7.65 at St 


Research rank 'feachirig rank 


1, Oxford 

2. London 

(of which: UnWerolty 
College 
King’e 
CollMe 


RoyarHollowaW 
Bedford 7 

BIrkbeok 4 

Westfield 1) 

3. Cambridge 71 

4. Liverpool 16 

. 5.»»Manone8tor 

Exeter 9 

7. StAndrewe 8 

8. ^Newoastle 

Durham 6 

Also ; mentioned: South- 

ampton (6); Glaegow, Bristol 
(4)j Leecfe'b). 


1. Oxford 77 

2. Cambridge 36 

3. London 35 

(ofwhich: University 

College 18 

. King’s 
College 7 

.RoyafHolIbway/ 
Bedford 5 

■Westfield 1) 

4. Bristol 24 

6. nNewoR8tte : 

StAndrewe 18 

7. Exeter 11 

6. Glasgow . 8 

d.»Ourheih 

Liverpool 6 

Also mentioned: LeedSi 

Queen's Belfast (4)j Manches- 
ter (2); Hulli Edinburgh (1). 


Also mentioned: Bath, Liver- 
pool, Unlverelty of Manchee- 
tor Inetituto of Solence and 
Technology, Nottingham (5); 
Brunei, Unlverelty College 
Cardiff (4); Leeds, Newcastfe, 
Sheffield Polytechnic (3). 


David's College, Lampeter. Most clas- 
sics departments seem to autact stu- ‘ 
dents with A level icores clustered 
round 10 points. . 

The second difficulty, that of defin- 
ing classics consistently, hlso influ- 
enced the results of the survey. Most of 
the replies concerned classics in a 
tightly drawn traditional sense but 
some strayed over into classJcal studies 
and ancient history. Others again were 
coiifired to Latin and Greek separate- 
ly. 'Some universities are strong In 
traditional classics like Leeds wnile 
Sheffield, its Yorkshire neighbour, has 
ooDcetilraied more on classical studies. 
So the overall results are inevitably a 
bit of an amalgam. 

An uDmistakabla strain of concern 
about the future of classics came 
through In many of the replies. Many 
seemM to feel mat the specific threat 
to classics posed by the decline of Latin 
and Greek in schools had now been 
compounded the broader threat 
earned iu the Government’s negative 
attitude to all humanities. But not 
many went as fat as the professor who 
wrote; "I simply believe on the basis of 
the last 12 years in post in a UK chair 
that UK classics are incapable of 
effective and constructive self-re- 
form." 

Hgures on the number of staff in 
classics departments, incomplete as 
they are, si^est that one consequence 
of contraction in Ihe last five yeard has 


only are they a reminder of the levels 
ana standaras of public service on 
which many rely, they are an essential 
antidote to the ntomiung and indi- 
vidualizing effects of Ihe motor car. 

On four wheels, cocooned inside our 
metal boxes, patient years of socializa- 
tion are stripped away; we revert to a 
i-Iobbcsian stale of nnlure, aggression 
maximized and tempers fla^g. The 
bus ioiimey and the preceding wait at 
Ihe stop leave us, by contrast, no 
choice but to mix again promiscuously 
with our fellow citizens, we arc forced 
to sit beside, perhaps even talk to 
strangers, to people whom we do not 
know, to whom we have not even been 
Introduced. Tlie early morning 7.30am 
bus is an exercise in social Cohesion, 
the closest thing to a closed community 
I have rame across in years. 

if the pressures which created the 
witch crazes ever reassert themselves I 
shall look for their first manifestations 
in this claustrophobie Utile world . As a 
"comer-in", even worse, an erratic, my 
presence has been accepted only gra- 
dually. If Ignatieff travelled re^atly 
at Ihw early hours he might be aware 
of the oases that sHU water his urban 
deserts of strangers. But he will need 
to be early - lt<is not the same in the 
shifting anonymity of the 8.10. 


/ : Oidbidi Loridpn ahcT Chi^bcidge'jiave 
sufferea fewer losses than the snnall 
exposed departments where more than 
9 per cent of the staff In post in 1979 
have been trimmed away. 

These figures are especially signifi- 
cant in classics because many depart- 
ments have so few staff ana because 
research (n the discipline tends to be 
highly Indi^dualistlc. One professor 
explained that he ranked Exeter, 
' Liverpool and Durham highly in re- 
search b\ Latin on (he strength of the 
>ork of indlvldud scholara in each of 
'(liese univeraities. 

Not surprisingly Oxford, ^mbridge 
and University Allege, London crop- 
ped up again as (heTavourite;British 
unhrarsity for classicists, apart from 
theirown. But St. Andrews, Bristol aqd 
Edinburgh were also, favoured. 
Abroad, American universities had 


long seemed the only way. to salvage 
some shreds of sanity; he nnd stopped 
off at the postbox to drop In JibIC'B 
dozen hppllcations for new jobs. Our 


little community Wilt soon be dispersed 
and 1 shall be left orice more to discuss 
the Gas Board with the secretary from 
the Prudential., 


' the most appeal Harvard, Berkeley, 
. Unlvenity or Callfoniia, Los Angeles, 
Princeton. Iri Europe, Basel, Cologne 


andHamburg were preferred; . 

. : The- tables are based oii the 21 
complete replies received, Other in- 
complete replies also contained valu- 
able Information. 


diversification as she was shuffled 
through reorganized grammar schools, 
polytechnic departments and the 
museums' service. 

Their experience touches on that of 
most of us who have spent the last 
decade or so in the puMlc sector, at 
least those of us who have spent it 


The 7.30 bus with its early rriorriiiig 
intimacy and frankness is never taken 
by those who make the clddslons in the 
public sector or hicber education, nor 
do the columns of Tike THES regularly 
cany the voice of such' victims of ilje 
constant cotling arid raoraahiziiig of 
these last years. My two. Mends nave 
lived through it ail:' savage reduetloiu 
in staff leveui neither of mem doing in 


teaching. From year to year we have 
been threatened or cajoled with one 
set of norms and staff student ratios 
after another; with rumours of redun- 
dancies and realities of collcaoues 
unrcpiaccd; with Naiionnl Advirory 
Body proposals and promises of more 


c separate- In our encapsulated Mrfy morning 
ilrong In community there is a small subgroup 
:eds while of "educatlontsts", threeof us, all, asit 

hbour, has happens, involved in public sector 
ialstudles. education (but this is the 7.310 bus . . .). 
icvitably a At the stop, as wfaereVer two or three 
gather these days from the world of 
>f concern education our talk seems to revert 
sics came endlessly and inevitably to the ini- 
lies. Many quities of the system and the brutality 
nfic threat of the cuts. We have all exchanged 
zeof Latin horrorstoriesover these last few years: 

now been tales of mushrooming class sizes, sior- 
ler threat ies of colleagues prematurely dead in 
8 negative middle age of overstrain, of others who 

. But not have cracked and' lost their nerve 
'essorwho beneath (he cumulative weight. Ours, 
be basis of as you will gather, is the view from the 
: UK chair chalkface, (be dismal prospect from 
Bpable of the lower reaches of the educational 
e self-re- hierarchy where the job is done, • 
'We uthered ax usual in the darkness 
of staff in of a Monday morning early in January, 

mplete as but L sensed inunediately that all was 
nsequence not as before - rocl^ool worlds 
$ years has sensitize' the antennae. The .first of my 
ninanceof fellow travellers, arrived, jaunty of 
di^pliqe. step, iubllatimi scarce 'cohcedled; (lie 
ridge'bave ' -secoiia brou At a'leaden glpoin which 
the small even a cbmmnatibn of snow and the 
more than first day of term did not warrant. She, 
isi in 1979 U emerged, had received a long- 
awaited plum of early retirement; his 
.lly signifi- ChrlstmaspreSent bad been a reorga- 
ny depart- nization which threatened the jobs oI 
a because himself and half his colleagues. She 
inds to be could now cemfess that retirement had 


midriate carter what- they naively' 
trained for years ago. For one of Ihem 
at least it has been no voluntary 


- while the long death by a thousand 
cuts has whittled away our library 
expenditure to a bare minimum and 
raised our cinss sizes lo the limits of 
efficiency. Individually and in retros- 
pect cve^ change and proposal may 
seem defensible, even sensible. .But 
cumulatively their effect on morale has 
been devastating, creating a constant 
pressure and uncertainty, and like all 
cumulative cffecis, in danger of pas- 
sing insufficiently remarked. 


Institutions and departments cannot 
be subjected to the constant tunnoU of 
reorganization and Ihe scarca-veUed 
threats without creriting ad slriios- 
phere of despondency and loserurity 
which is inimical lo all the aims of 
higher cdueation whether in leaching 
or research. To demoralize the practi- 
tioners is no way of achiering that 
innovation and responsiveness to 
changing demands which we are told is 
the current aim. It is a recipe for 
defensive reactions, for a retreat Into 
apathy, for ill-ibougbt' out schemes 
wtiosemajoralm wilTbe the defence of 
jobs rather than the challen^ng needs 
of . continuing education or of the 
non-treditional student. 

At it most obvious it means hours 
wasted in committees briefed to find 
ways of survival, to paper over the 
chasms created by the cuts rather than 
to exploit the genuine goodwill and 
readiness to open up new areas. It is an 
insidious sullen presence souring the 
crqalfveness of higher education. 
Many of those who have li'ved through 
these changes will stD] be in post in toe 
21st century, though ominously most 
of them doubt what they .will be 
teaching. The long-term damage 
which DOS been inflicted on liimr 
morale may well prove the most lasting 
legacy of tne cuts. 


It is In.sudt drciimstances that sir 
Keith Joseph announces his iiitenlions 
to monitor teaching standards; makes 
clear his commitment to management 
by coercion, or rather a blend of force 
and a public lock of foith in the 
profes&ionBlism of teachers. The 
Education Secretary, so I am told, has 
a razor sharp Intelligence, he is an 
intellectual In irolilics, one of the best 
brains in the House. But It is a strange 
definition of intelligence which recog- 
nizes it in this cold applicailon of ibuc 
to . complex human situations, whleii 
secs morale and human reactions as 
unimtertant aspects of the equation. 

. ft IS not the subtle understanding I 
sribnd my time trying lo give htimanl- 
ties students. -What higher education, 
nil: cdutellon now needs if not 
stability, at least ashot ofconffdence in 
the arm. Before ho goti further in his 
plqiu to undermine the self-esteem of 
the leaching profession, I hope Sir 
Keith will take time to travel on the 
7.30 bus, to get tliB view from botiomi' 

. But he wiD nave 16 be quick because , 
;5pbn (hero will only be 'me arid the 
. secretaries of flnanciol institutidns at 
the bus stop. 
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THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATIONSUPPLEMENt 


BRITAIN'S BEGINNINGS 2: Peter Salway on the importance of continuing to dig up our Roman past 

They came, 
they saw, 
they lived here 
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1 often wonder how many other 
academics ' pick their momma 
copies of The Times witli mild 
apprehension. Hie rate of discovery is 
such that its arcbaeoiogical reports are 
only too likely to affect the article that 
went irrevocably to press the previous 
day. When 1 first became involved in 
Romano^ritish research, in 1954, the 
main framework of the suy^cct seemed 
finniy established. For a I^D student 
there were still substonlJai gaps to be 
filled by original work, but structure 
and methodology went largely unques- 
tioned. Thirty years later the amount 
of data has enormously increased, but 
the more we learn the less we can be 
sure of our current conclusions. 

In the inimedinie postwar decades 
the scale of the subject was such that 
individuals could still be well informed 
about every comer of it. Tlie consen- 
sus over basic methodology allowed 
the acrimony of academic %bate ab- 
out detailed interpretation to be dl the 
more intense. Today, in my subjective 
Judgement, it seems that a sense of 
uncertainty about the "facts" has cre- 
ated 0 healthier atmosphere. It is not 
now easy to write with the reverence 
that once prevailed. As one who was in 
bis youth rebuked for allegedly lower- 
ing the tone of archaeology (by intro- 
ducing the concept of thePaper Cup 
culture into the report of an excavation 
that produced singularly little 
pottery), I find the present more 
congenial. Yet there must be cause for 
conceit lest the shift to rivalry of 
methodologies should become des- 
tnictJve of individual practitioners and 
of the discipline itself. 

The recent history of Roman Britain 
as an academic subject hns been 
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77:-: .he Urges, sou rce for Ro..e 


It IS indeed true that we have no 
surviving literature actually written by 
Romano-Britons - at least not till the 
v«y end of Roman rule in this country 
~ but what we do have io writing ftein 
Britain Itself Is highly significant. It 
ranges from forRiaf public and private 
[Dscnptions down to graffiti and scrib- 
bled marks of ownership-even, as the 
advancing technology of arahaeolosv 
enables us to handle frai^le materiSs 


marked by axtirlous paradox. Wher- 
• ever "R^an Britain*’ ia tpu^t, \\ ia ' 
eniQhg the most popular oj^ns. In 
u. PP?” -University the courses in 
which It lias formed a significant 
element have consistently . attracted 
y*®'' since 

. . •*‘® Cambridge Clos- 

“w.Tnpos, as an extramural board 
offering, in documentary television, or 
ao)ong the- pages of the would-be 
‘“Wl^nal nwspapecs, it cannot fail. 

Y et there has been a persistent tenden- 

S ' ®?*?ng professionals to treat the 
sci^ne arid Its :pnctUioners with a 
certain disdain. ■ ' ' 

l.suspMt that in the interwar' years 
mong with other factors the self- 
fdentificahon of fascist Italy as a 
relnc^atlon of anrient Rome caused 
n/Wnon In England. In the postwar 

cUmm,' the fixeiteittentof dismBritllna ' 

the ^pean colonial empires put 
imperialism put of fasluon; and Ro- 
ma^ im^allsm was tainted by asso- 
ciation Rven classical education Itself 
jws afe^cd j^ lU association With v 

bwS^I.'^'dSL^- 8^® the : 

Bndsli Braplie. Yet while these pre-> 

JudIcea are explicable, theV do riotbioa 


9‘^®f prejudices also 
told. The rise of abstract art encour- 




,0iMn representaiioiiBl art 


And the extraordinary sQcceu'R; 
O...C(dllngw^^ nnd others- hsdlhgd 
^ In mtabUshiag pcbhviri- 
eioffly film narrative outline daMUb- 
sonw pwhtotoHgnS, iiru ' 
tpetms.ofpte-Utcratc 
to reaard Roi^an Britan as 
m ■ 


... ..M4MIV liable maienais 

even better, a growing number of 
letters that passed between Indi- 
tdduals. 

Another angle of . approach is 
arforaed by those Greek and Latin 
classical texts that refer to Britain, 
some are primary and contemporary 
some secondary but written with ac-' 
MSS to material we qo longer have 
of JhCM requites the 
® ^ **** classical scholar (biit 

with an ^ter awareness of archaeolo- 
gy than has been common), and adds 
another dimension to Roman Britain 
as a discipline. 

As historical sources these texts 

nave a status familiar to students of the 

Eufopean_ takeover of Africa, where 
tne material has, to be assessed in the 
contnt of the authors' own societies as 

dSSrfS* ri ".?i TJK they 

OMcribe^ Un^e Africa, however, Ro- 

man Bntain teteome an integral part of 
of the conquerors, so that 
taS&H " We aid for pehetrat- 

mg the darknew In our knowledge, of 

of 

R^an society in general. 

Ws Itet^been said, it is the direct 
wchMologIcal material that forms 
largest, source for Roman Britain 
Som^mes it tells us of things ofcnicial 
foiportai^ that gpuld notbave bera 
3 written sou^ 

dlc^. fo the past few yeara a flood of 

J*“^ries from aerial photography' 
^tomretepcCTcavationk * 
oev^ ppmentg sucIti as motorways and 
gmrel^twUon has made us revisB 
ihe, density of settle- 
ment land henm nnmilailnMX .i.' ' 


under^ lundameDtal change. ; . 
ote.inbvirig to figures' of the 

Wdor tiities,..YOu will no 


of the physical traces of Intelligent 
Mhaviour is elevated into the 

archaeology of mind". Yet what we 
cannot possibly know - and 
anAaeologisis are conning themselves 
and their public if they cl^m to do so - 
is what prehistoric man was aetualy 
thinking, what his bellefe and motives 
were for behaving as he did. 

The huge difference between this 
and the study of historic periods Is that 
the wntten sources - however dimly - 
do tell us a great deal about how 
Reties and individuals thought. The 
risk of anachronism is avoidedif we do 
not assume when reading the texts that 
people In the past automatically felt or 
re^ed in the same way as ourselves. 

Ironically, fois is a trap that Is' 
particularly easy to fall into in the case 
of the s^rfieiaJly "modern" Romans. 
It IS a fundamental mistake to think 

innt Pnnhk«npu,MA.' ^ . 


system. 


that cqatompgraiy westehi man can 
easily understand them. Look closer at 
wn the limited written evidence from 
^man Britain itself and the unfamil- 
iar jostles the familiar in such a 
oisconcerting way that any person 
Pp**^*d of blstoricd sensitivity will 
I*'® preconceptions. 

A ^mano-British womu deposits 
a lead plate bearing a ritual curse at a 
Qlpucesterihire temple, to flush out an 
OTknwn thief. Wth what sort of 
primitive mumbo-Jumbo does this in- 
cantatiou begin? It commences 
Memorandum to .the Mer- 

The- form is modern, the 
tnpumts behind it ancient and alien. 
^Il IS by exploring what the Romans 
themselves thought about Britain thkt 
begin to dispel some of the 
S*’k Perticulariy . bhal jt was 
peripheral In a pejorative sensd. 

Romans held on to this 
pfobore island for nearly four centur- 
ies.. oommltHno annaMM*!.. j>_ 


Dniam as being "text-hin- 
**“"*.** “^8® ‘bat in the name 
of intellectual rigour the archaeologlc- 
ai record should be observed and 
analysed as it stands, without attemp- 
ting to attach its features to historical 
events. It would, however, be arrogant 
to ass^e diat only archaeology has 
been changing and ignore recent adv- 
ances ID the study of the historical 
texts. 

Lou-held assumptions about Ro- 
®?o 'policy", for example, are under^ 
mined by the demonstration that the 
routine way of life of the emperor at 
work meant that acts of government 
were normally in reaction to events 
rather than directed by broadly-con- 
cuved strategies. At the same time, 
attracting the emperor's attention waa 


behaviour in those Roman drdwilii 
had the greatest influence on evenu,k 
IS clear that there was exce^ouj 
prestige from mllitai7 success u Si> 
tain, indeed, victories in Brltaiama 
by the emperor in person or Io la 



m-' 



ty of State. 

Is Roman Britain, however, wort 
studying (and teaching) today? Sow ?; 
who should know better re^rd tk - ' 
period as an interlude of little iapof(> ' 
ance. This is profoundly unbUtorici ; 
To vrish away 400 years of recerfd 
Bntlsh life should he impossible iv 
even the most insular of scholars: wUk 
Britain's total evolution wlthu 
orbit of Rome represents an ev 
longer span of time, Nor can Rott 
Britain seriously be confined 
static and eventually boring 
life" world of primary school huw- > 
Change Is central to the study pi utt 


period. 

The Interaction of history u>d 



ogy make the subject fascinatlog for 
research. But is it teachable? Ibe 
toedalisms that make up the study bf 
Roman Britain are becoming p* 


still a large non-specialist audiencr-' 
that forces the specialists to exprett-. - 
their results, if not their metboosi in ; 
intelligible terms. It is one of tbw 
fast-moving disciplines in which cut- • 
rent research can be fed directly into ; . 
teaching, provided reasonable db^ 
tion is employed to distinguish ; 
tween transient hypotheses and wly : 
solid frerii ovl^nco or InterpretaMO. 


uie Komans as a 


• reasomfor doiuiS: - - 

reference of the circle in 
emperor worked - mSd the 
^ ‘V Alps,, inclinations of hdividual emberors -r 

' “*"iP8 ttian'unfovour- 

. inclusion, when balandngp^ 


Romanntlei and 
i.inilte^tteriior- 
siiTvfve^, 

DOh-llteriitc past 
oil 'ol^ervHtlbii of 


material 

tevioi’- '**'- 
• Uivi 
hieh.i 

thoks 


: have coiie In iK^^he' cS ' hoSeJSr^tfrf."? 
I . through the Wa(erl5tewton%asSB’ ■ 


solid frerii ovl^nco or IntcroretaMO. ■ 
In parts of the Open Uolveiwy 
courses we have been able to bnnj 
studente to the fronrienof knowl^- , 
The OU mix of printi broadcast 1^ 
hires, television and local ' tutors » 
proved to have special advantages for 
. such a subject. It is therefore i* * 
especially disappointing conseque^ 
of the ahaip. reductions in the ovcr»^ 
9^.!grant that one particular £«•: 

■ tinuing.-education initiative has ^ 
stillborn. It had b«n prx^sw W 
.create .at sertes of.icoun^ 
disciplined academic framewoirwr: 

■ . the. enthusiasm bf the archaeolo^ 

:’*amateur", in whl^ Roman Britain 
. wol^ have played a'vftaJ PWl' i.iv 
' '.Tjte .days of ever^inCTeafing 

fending for archaeology .are owf. *»* 
fet^ depends on an aware public aw 
skilled but unpaid participeflS* 
side .'-the ..'’pfofoMlbnalrr The OU 

• initiative met'^th unstinting welcome 

fo>m otiur-uhiveteities and insPh^" 

■ tions. but.- nn xnrinmf bavins bceo- 


RecBulylattack 




<uwiacuii}jacBl evi- 




- .cunaiu-Kea eiaexynere -. wiu 
» lebomy for contraction 6f this iosblU' 
: ' tionpl bpse inhibltsVeveri-fee 
■ ! ..fosterlog of Initiatives in heW areas. A 
■ . Secret!^ of .State , who plac^ JrS 
I ' value oh the study of the past plight “P 
1 well to poiidqr on .this Example or wc 

: y - consequences'- of current policy jto-. 
i ' ”®^s thei'unjiTOrsttleat'-. - ^ 

ateheeofog>''b/ Roman aritain in ^ 

, open. Vnn^lty[ .This. 
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Nicholas Tilley looks 

Abnormally acidic rain- brought about largely by 
coal combustion - and the damage it causes to 
plants end materials, was first raised in scientific 
literature by Robert Angus Smith in 1852. The 
issue reappeared sporadically over the next 
century but failed to take oft as a matter for 
sustained research until Svante Od£n reported his 
results both in the scientific and popular Swedish 
press in 1967. Like his predecessors, Od6n was 
concerned with a range of damage - to fish, forest 


at the vulnerability of scientific research to changes 

The acid raindrop issue 


and materiaU. Two things make him important. 
First, his turn to the popmar press andsecond, his 
discussion of the international, transboundary 
transmission of add rain. 

In the eariy 1970s Od6n lectured in the United 
States and Canada, provoking interest in coun- 
tries already sensitized to environmental ques- 
tions and their international dimension. Yet it 


research and political discourse. Research, in- 
deed, has been undertaken primarily in response 
to political questions; though, ultimately, there is 
only a politics of acid rain at all because of 
pioneering- and often isolated - research work. 

The interests at work in the add rain question 
are both international and domestic. They relate 
to who would pay the costs of regulating the 
production of acid rain precursors as well as to 
those who suffer the supposed effects. The fact 
that there is transbounda^ transmission and that 
it is asymmetrical - much more from the United 
States to Canada, and from Britain, France and 
Germany io the Scandinavian countries than vice 
versa - means that countries have equally asym- 
metrical, not to say conflicting interests. Domes- 
ticaliy, activities in one region, where there are 


many coal plants (typically with high chimneys to 
prevent local pollution), lead to acid rain faliing in 
another. 

Naturally enough, both the standards of evi- 
dence required by the contending parlies in such 
situations and thei^erception of its status do 
tend to conflict. Those whose environment, 
health and economy is at risk would prefer to play 
safe. Those whose economic ana community 
interests lie in activities associated with acid rain 
would rather not bear the cost of controls unless 
the evidence for damage is conclusive. TTiey are 
apt to stress the absence of "strict proor, just as 
others press forward the evidence for damage. 

All purport to fund research to reduce the 
margin of uncertainty even if some see this as very 
broad and others as much narrower. While some 


in government policy 

aim to estimate more precisely the level of 
damage and optimum means of preventing or 
mitigating it, others more typlcaily conclude that 
IcvoTs of uncertainly remain too nigh to warrant 
legislative control. 

Governments vary in their interpretation of 
national self-interest end in the parts of society 
with whose interests they lend to identify. In the 
case of government-sponsored research into add 
rein, this has produced some consistent differ- 
ences between countries, but also changes within 
countries. 

What is described below is a project which was 
planned under one administration with one set of 
views but which has been executed under 
another, with a markedly different set of values. 
It has faced serious problems, some of them 
unique to the particular case, but many of them 
applicable to a similar situation elsewhere. And 
cumulatively, the whole affair illustrates the 
relativity or such problems to political questions. 


How industry was 
let off the leash 


Since its inauguration in 1970, the 
United States environmental Protec- 
tion Agency has been responsible for 
environmental regulation and for 
federal research on the needs for such 
regulation. In August 1979 President 
Carter Announced a 10-year, $10 mil- 
lion-a-year research programme on 
"Add precipitation - its causes and 
effects’^ The EPA, in conjunction 
with other agendes, has run the prog- 
ramme with a developing national acid 
precipitation assessment plan. In the 
late i97Qs, ofTidol publications by the 
EPA acknowledged the reality and 
seriousness of acid precipitation: 
Strorm acids (such as sulphuric and 
nitric) generated prlmoiily by vast 

? |uahtities of combustion gases 
rom our industrial society ore 
threatening the environment. Sul- 
phur dioxide from smelter and 
oii-fired power plants and nitrogen 
oxides from vehicles and hl^ 
temperature combustion are che- 
mically chhoged in the aunosphdte 
and return to earth in add com- 
pounds. These adds, carried by 
wind, rain and snow, are being 
deposited in such quantities that 
the neutralizing capacily of some 
water and soil is being over- 
whelmed, causing them to oecome 
increaslndy adcue. 

AsBiDst this background, the re- 
sear^ group, led jointly by university 
staff and an ePA laboratore team, was 
to examine the aquatic effects of add 
precipitation in a region with a large 
population of lakes which had hitherto 
received little attention. Several past 
studies had concentrated on single or 


measures", to "develop and test pre- 
dictive models” and to enable "assess- 
ment and information synthesis for 
mitigation options and alternatives". 
Put more simply; how much damage 
has there been? How much can be 
expected, given well established pre- 
dictive models and a knowledge of 
initial conditions? How can damage 
best be prevented? 

Discussion with the water chemist 
who orchestrated the project revealed 
another, unspoken agenda. Like most 
other members of the group, he had no 
doubts that coairols on emission of 
sulphur dioxide were needed. How- 
ever, he anticipated continued resist- 
ance to regulation from industry, in 
particular from those with a airect 
interest in coal-fired power stations. In 
the absence of a data base covering a 
large number of water systems two 
objections would remain unanswered: 
first, that those found to have been 
“impacted" >vcre atypical and, second, 
that they .were too small In number to 
warranf impositions on industry. Rve 
years on from the original proposal, he 
waated to be able to plug anticipated 
gaps in information required for con- 
trol. . 

Tiie research was conceived, under 
former President Jimmy Carter, at .a. 
time when the government accepted 
that acid rain was a serious environ- 
mental problem requiring action. The 
key questions had to do with (he nature 
and extent of action required and work 
was planned by those committed to the 
view that action was needed. President 
Reagan's nriorities, capturing perhaps 


small groupsof lakes; what was distinc- 
tive about the new study was that a 
very large number of lakes was to .be 
inefudeo. Data on many drainage 
basin characteristics were to be assem- 
bled atoogside a ranre of measure- 
ments or precipitation, lake and 
stream umptes cDllected at ditierent 
times of year, 

In the event, some 6,000 water 
samples have been measured in terms 
of over 20 variables. The samples were 
from more than 600 lakes whose 
drainage buins were examined in 
termsOTmore than 100 variables. This 
yiefds a massive data base intended, . 
according: to 'the driglnal proiKNial, to/ 
furnish ap "inventory of sensitive . 
aquatic. resourceaV :to , pfovide 
"benchmarks for.: past-presenr-fiitiire 
comparisons", to create ^'susceptibility 


“getting off the backs of industry" 
domestically and with pursuing, the 
particular interests of the US interna- 
tionally. 

in the light of this, the radical 
shrinkage of the EPA budget as a 
whole and the changed orientation to 
add predpitation come as no surprise. 
An embargo has been put on the 
distribution of various publications 
from the Carter years in which (he 
seriousness of the threat io the en- 
vironment from add rain was acknow- 
ledged. Sdentists who bad been 
appointed to a US/Canada scientific 
gj^p to make, recommendations on 
add rain wore removedi The change^. 
ideW of the R^an aifoilAutration Was . 
expressed by'.me head ot.lfie BPA, 
Ann Gorsuen 'Burfold: 


Conflict vs consensus 


Three clrcumstanecs of add rain 
research, shared by mneh problem- 
issue orientated seiencci render con- 


sensus formitkm especially dlffteidti 
9 It Is sigDlflcani tiiaf the topic is d 
little Intr^c sdentinc Interest; no 


cauul mecbanisii) of general applies- 
bliltv b being investigated; there are 
no independcDt consiuaers, w to ' 
speak, of research products, in- 
terested only in their utility as aids to 

S roblem solvlBg., 

^ The focQS on Interreiatlonshlps of 
causal mechanisms is rohnected with 
the ojM air ch^cter of the topic; 
tbou^ various of the separate', 
mechanisms at work can be investi- 
gated in the laboraCon, where exten- 
uve controls are possible, the overall 
. process Is essoitlaliy an out-of-doors 
. affolr, where dtpenmcntal control Is. 
feghfy problematic* 


• There are competing Inlerests at 
stake which, even if not informing 
judgements sbrat the issnes in- 
ivolved, provide a ready-nufle 
ratkmale for scepllctini about eadi 
others* cdnduslons as well as a 
vocabulary by which Ihey can be 
undehninro. 

Consensus formation Is Inhibited. 
If views do . gain . ground at the 
expense of others they are apt to do so 
for reasons very dlflwent from any Io 
do with the weight oif *'sclenlind’ 
evidence. In (he social Kiences, 
where research more typically relates, 
to inters of various Kinds, where 
processes can even less 'easily be 
. confined to the laboratmy and where' 
causal meobadtsnu arc frequently, 
though not ulwws, not at tssueii 
rather similar priwl^s are Uabje to 
be endemic, x 
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The dramatic.effectB of acid rain pollution In West Germany 


Extensive and rigorous studies 
have cast doubt on the dominant 
hypothesis . . . Despite repeated 
field studies, current add oeposi- 
tion research has been unable to 
demonstrate statistically tignificant 
relationships between ado deposi- 
tion and actual effects on agricul- 
ture - both crop productivity and 
forest productivity . . . Hie domi- 
nant theory of aad deposition has 
developed m spite of the abseooe of 
essential infoimatloif about the 
phenomenon. 

In the light of changed views at the 
EPA, senior members of the research 
team were worried that their pro- 
gramme, \rith potential forpro^dmga 
strong raiionsle for regulation of m- 
dustry, was vulnerable to cuts. Be- 
cause of ibis, at the end of the first yeer 
of the three-year programme, they, 
wrote what ihey. saw as ah unumaliy > 
exteinshre renewal dodiirtent for con- 
tinued funding, agreemeht to which is 
normally more or less taken for 
granted. In spite of their efforts the 
programme was severely pruned. An 
award of only $320,000 was made to 
finish all work by the end of me second 
year, after which there was to be no 
more money. 

Members of the research team inter- 
.preted this as havirtg been politidilly 
motivated. They did so partte.bpcnuse 
of (he nature or the work; However, 
(hey also attributed importance to 
critical comments levelled at the admi- 
nistration polidesin the EPA by one of 
the project leaders, which had been 

a uoted in a popular sporting maga- 
ine. ■ . . , I' 

At the end of ihebroject's firat yepr, 
the rationale given tor cutting it dic| not 
refer to its or ilspersonoePe popularity 
with the politicafleadelshil). Much was 
made of the fact that totnl expenditufo 
on acid rain research hod not dimi- 
nished, nor had (he , amount locally 
been ' reduced. Instead h was 'now 
being 'redirected in line, with ihj: . 
national add precipitation . plan. A . 
greater ' concentration on blologlcBl. 
effects in the laboratory was to bb 


developed at the expense of .water 
chemisiiy. At the same time (he EPA 
scientist who had been running (he 
project described was to cease to do so. 
In peer reviews it had also been said 
that the project had not delivered 
auffident material of interest given the 
npenditure incurred; in particular, no 
sifflificant . publications in peer re- 
viewed journals had emergea directly 
from it. , . 

However, what took place in the 
second year was a largely successful 
effort on the part of the leadership to 
challenge .the official ^ew ana to 
broadcast a definition of th^roiMt's 
decline in political terms. Ine EPA 
was suffering acute embarrassment at 
the time in relation to its management 
of (he "superfund" for dearing up 
hazardous, wastes. Nevrepapers traced 
links between Reagap:app^taes and . 
Various ' . IndnsiriaT : .inteiests |. .whioh , 
seimed to coihprojhise , their inde- 
pendence, The ErA'iost credibility as 
a guardian of the environment. Even- 
tually Anne Burford was forced to 
resign os admlriistrator. 

' Auinst! this backteound, . the pro- ' 
jeci leadership was able to exploit iu 
connections with the media and with 
Qongressmen to mount a defence 


tng n as such. Articles in local pews-, 
papers, sporting, magazines, profes- 
sional- jouninls and! mfluenilnl east- 
coast newSpapete carded batically the 
same message; here, was. n unique 
research project, on (he brink of 
produdnig' results which would' slioW' 
conclusively the need for controls over 
sulphur dioxide emissirms, being cut 


just at (he point of delivarlng the 

S oodsi Why? Because the admliustra- 
on did not want the goods delivered. 
' At (ha laborntoiy: the project was 
not , roBching. the terniinaVlpoldt for 
whicb-.ihe $jw,QOO sebond-year grant 
had been. awarded.- Vitifous lalarack 
ppsitioni’/'were discussed .should the 
EPA dot be^mbarra^d into granting 
more. cast;. Some respUs, for example, 
sugaring thqt regulation might not be 


needed, might attract support from the 
Electric Power Research Institute, a 
body funded by the (private) electric- 
ity generating companies, in the event 
a long renewal document was written 


and a peer review negotiated in the 
of a. further grant of $200,000. 
The money was awarded but this 
was spedfieauy to finish off the second 


year's work and no further funding was 
promised. The peer review report In 
draft was a eooa deal less symoathetie 


productivity, and 


absence of 


theory informing the massive effort 
put into data oouectlon. A less critical 
final version was agreed, but tefore 
that happened the funding arrange- 
ments had been made. 

The science and politics of add rain 
havO.becpme closely intertwined. It 
was science, br, moire exactly a particu- 
lar kiiid of foienrist, which raised the 
issue for pblltics. Moreover, it was 
apparently an issue of very little in- 
terest to any but a tiny number of 
sdentists until the political dimension 
was made manifest. 

The add rain coniroveny is fired by 
the conflicting interests at stake - one 
set of potential losers if the add rain Is 
as harmful as it's said to be, end it 
remains unchecked, and another if 
costly controls are imposed. Thai 
awareness makes scleniists sus|Mcious 
of the motivations of those making 
fundipg decisions nnd of those' dedc^ 
Ing how to act on the basis of research 
finding^. 

T*his in turn, reasonably enough, 
leads the sdentists to react Iq in&e 
manner, making them political actors. 
As such, they sacrifice credibility as 
independent sdentists. No alternative 
group of rearonably competent indi- 
viduals. at some ArchimMean jpoini 
outside the pollllCo-sejentinc. con- 
troversy, whose Judgements could be 
accepted .as reasooed and untarnished 
by spedal Ihteresi,' seemed to be' 
avanable: • . ; 

The iauthot teaches in the Uepgrtmeni of 
social sluales at 7>ent Polytechnic. 
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Eric Robinson continues his series with an analysis of the geographical spread of polytechnics 



Filling the gaps 
in the poly map 


The idea ol a national system of 
polytechnics, each with a national and 
an area function, each controlled joint- 
ly by national and local government, Is 
a reasonable nnc. It loses cr^ibiliiy 
when some areas arc served by no 
polytechnic and many polytechnics are 
controlled by local autnoriiies that 
represent only a part of the area 
served. 

The selection of colleges and local 
nutlioritlcs for involvement in the 
designation of polytechnics in 1966 
owed much to short-term expediency. 
It was based on rationairzing the 
existing provision of higher education 
with the objectives of containment end 
concentration. TTiiriy polytechnics 
were to be formed from some 70 
existing colleges, or parts of them. 

, Sine 1966, apart from further inclu- 
sion of coljeges of education, aeatn 


from expediency, there has been neth- 
er significant review nor rational de- 
velopment. Some obvious geographic- 
al anomalies remain unresolved and, 
more serious, there has been no review 
of the pattern of local authority parti- 
agMion. 

failure to proceed from initial 
expediency to a rational pattern has 
seriously handicappM the 
polytecnnlcs. Some areas have no 
poiyleclmic, some have loo many. 
Most local education authorities have 
no signincaiir role in controlling a 
netwrk that was conceived as a 
natldnalsysKefti' locally controlled. A 
acnenw ofrationalkEatlort haswlaih^ 


reasons than accidents of geography. 
Local government reorganization has 
deprived the present ^stribution of 
control of even the shred, of respecta- 
bii^ of conservatism. 

The old Essex G)unty Council could 
claim most of the credit for developing 
the colleges that formed North East 
London Polytechnic, but the present 
Essex has no role merely because the 
buildings of these colleges lie beyond 
its boundaries, Sputh-east England has 
more than its share of polyteranics but 
most of the home counties - Essex, 
Surrey, Bedfordshire, Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Kent- have no part 
in the control of the polytechnics, 
smallest local authority of all, Kings- 
ton, rontrols a polytechnic by a geo- 
' graphical accident of inheritance, 
polytechnics of Liverpool and Man- 
chester serve major conurbations but 
each is controlled by just one district 
council. 

The polytechnics are generally lo- 
cated in urban centres but they were 
conceived as serving the whole coun- 
try. As the table (below) shows, 
the . control of polytechnics by the 
machineiy of local democracy Is exer- 
cised by less than 40 per cent of the 
electorate. Even in the metropolitan 
areas a laige proportion of the electo- 
rate has no participation in the govern- 
ment of the polytechnics that serve 
them. 

jOne of (he consequences of this 


auctions of raliticol rationality and 
legitimacy. Either local authority con- 
of polytechnics should have some 
injection of rationality and legitimacy 
or it should be scrapped. 

The polytMhnic policy could be 
developed or it could be abandoned, It 
colild be abandoned in two ways, both 
of which have Influential support. The 
present . trend of the local authc^ty 
a^atlons' policy is to retreat so that 
the polytechnics revert to being merely 
8 of the further education system. 

There are two objections to this. It 
would invoke a furious response from 
the polytechnics and would escalate 

....—......III .1 


maior amiqrtwn. At present three quarters of 


"rte nmional map of polytechnics 
had significant gaps because in 1966 
certem areas had no colleaes worthv of 


wiSn" 7966 tee C6nKrvatlye govemSent and 

noSone of ikei — K'" “ "gniBcanl factor ia the 


negotiations 


velt^ent "fte 1966 luiu 'r®"“rvatlve government and 

^^^t6 lic'ici 'njere othar sans hi! |*“l««*hority control of p^^ 


bigher educaijpn in underprovided 
• P®Wcin of polytechnic dls- 

tnbuliop in central London had little 
raiibnauty andonly now issome action' 
cpnteitiplated to remedy this. 

Mamy iMal authbriass control or 
■share; control- of- polytechnics, and' 
others have; no cohirof, for ho better 


oi mis me potyteclinics and would escalate 
SSrtteh a poUta^ difficultie^th the controUing author- 

proviiion.lt would in&d lead to 
negoUations The second way of abandoning the 

faifore^PiJ^DepaS f^rpwStethcm into^^ 

f? Pi ‘.be Uepartment of Educa- sitles. The objection to this Is that it 

£%Tn 3 !-b 

romroffi* W ® between the 

Western two mys of abandoning the 

k a°S2i‘ for developing a 


. this has been a signillcant fhetor in the 
National Advisory -Body; 

A heaw price is being paid for the 
failure of the Department of Educa- 
pOR and Science to put some sense into 
local authority control of polytechnics. 

Sonifi Il1lthnnri<*e ha,ia m— i- ■ 


-I— -..aw aAtUMIgUUII ,V.AIUnCll 

have in (he control of London airport 
or , the Paddington Borough Council in 
rontrolbng the Great Western 
Railway. 

. k Intractable problem within 

the NAB IS that most local authorities 
are opposed to the polytechnic policy 
bcMuse^ they have no share in a 
polytrehnic. It wpuld save much of Its 
time In mere quarrefling and in the 
'napproCriate pursuit of miriuflSe if it 
wdttld- devote some of its time .b 


h 
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SCOTLAND’S 

D J ■ 

Coiindu set 

heads ate thctvwthiv.nm . 

■ ^ • 
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modified local control. A weakcnlna 
of the 'student mnt s^tem, an in- 
ertased prlority.lbr part-time educa- 
tion, for. mature students and for 
rontinuing' education, all point to an 
incre^ local role for hi^er educa- 
tion institutions and -clMer working ' 
with the institutions -of further aha 
adult education. 

- This is the basis for a case for a local 
element lU the control qf higher educa-: : 
tion.' The uhlikellhood.of the univeirsi- 
hes responding substantially to these 
: Prit^tibs; dr cqmbg Within, 
whon tq-become morelocaf.in Kiiic^r. 
non, strengthens thd case for develop^'' - 
in^c aiternativeisysteni. : 
‘juie're'is no^case- thilt every focal ! 
education authority should run its own 
higherieducadon institution 6r iiistitu- I 
lions. Most, local. authorities -ure too 


small for this. But in a locally-control- 
led national system every local author- 
ity should have a role. 

The obvious resolution of this dilem- 
ma is in the use of the machinery 
provided in the 1944 Education Act for 
exactly this type of situation - the joint 
committee of two or more authorities. 
In the control of two of the 
polytechnics it has been used success- 
fully since 1970. The polytechnic sys- 
tem would gain greatly in credibility if 
each part of the country had its own 
polytechnic which it controlled 
through a joint committee for higher 
education formed by the authorities in 
.. .th.at area. A joint committee of Surrey 
and several outer London boroughs 
would have the credibility in the 
TOntrol of Kingston Polytechnic that 
the borougli or Kingston will never 
have. 

The NAB is frustrated by the intrac- 
tability of the problem of the prolifera- 
tion of higher education centres in 
close proidmiiy operating indepen- 
dently - the problem thepolytechnics 
were created to -solve. This problem 
wu|d be matly reduced by tne intro- 
duction of joint committees which 
controlled several centres and were 
giren Incentives to rationalize. 

Greater Manchester, through a joint 
committee, would, muen more 
appropriately than the NAB, rational- 
ize the higher education of Manches- 
ter, Bolton, Stockport and Salford. 
The problems of Durham and Sunde^ 
land; Chelmsford and Barking; Shef- 
field and. Rotherham; Preston and 
Blackpool; Reading and Oxford are 


better solved locally (hail natioodlj. 

As a consequence of the abolHIooii 
the metropolitan counties aod tk 
Greater London Ckiundl the (te 
ment will need for a number ^ 
pulses to create new joint bob 
ancf committees of local autboi&ia. 
llie creation of joint committw to 
higher education might usefull/kifl 
part of this exerolse. 

Some gaps should be QU 
Polytechnics cannot be rery inp^ 
if East Anglia can mana^ 'ititlM 
one. A joint committee for U 
Anglin should be established to errt 
one (perhaps by persuading the ^ 
versify of East Anglia to affifefa 
designation?). New [iiolyleefflrS 
Hull, Derby and Bourneinotth ee 
already there for the designatke- 

These' Ideas may seem to verp m 
fantasy but perhaps this is beauMio 
little Imagination has been brought k 
bear on Inese questions for 20 jrts 
Crosland and Weaver 
heavyweights but they did hot write oi 
tablets Of stone. 

All this will generate little ent^ 
siasm among most icachers^^,.^ 


There will be talk of goM 'thitf. 
coming out of Na7Areth and of fioggni 
dead horres. 

Next wrek; the rdallonthlp wHh looi 
atiUiorliJcs 

Thi auilior is rf/«c/or qT 
Polyiechnic. 
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tL I J \.. . CONTROL OF POLYTECHNICS 

England and Wales excluding the Channel Islands and the tele of Man 
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Buried beneath a pyramid of praise 


by Claire Cross 

Thomas More: a biography 
by Richard Marius 
Dent, £16.95 
ISBN0460 046373 

For Engiisb-speaking readers in the 
twentieth century. Thomas More in a 
very special way nas become a man for 
all seasons, with every generation, it 
seems, creating a More in its own 
Image. Having rescued More from the 
Catholic ghetto where his reputation 
as a martyr for the papal supremacy 
had been cberished for four nundred 
years, R. W. Chambers in 1935 pro- 
duced a portrait of More the Renaiss- 
ance humanist dying to uphold liberal 
values against tyranny. A professor of 
English, Chambers looked upon 
More's life as a tragedy In five acts with 
a prologue and epilogue, and to all 
intents and purposes hte Interpretation 
has held the stage ever since, despite 
the Attempt in 1953 by E. E. Reynolds 
in his Saint Thomas More to right the 
balance by laying stress upon More’s 


burning religious concerns. 

Yet much nas happened in the realm 
of More scholarship in the wars since 
these books appeared, not least on the 
other side of the Atlantic where Yale 
University has sponsored the edition 
of More's complete works, the Uni- 
versity of Toronto an English transla- 
tion of the correspoodence of Erasmus 
and an entire journal, Moreana, been 
established to explore More and his 
world. The time is tfierefore ripe for a 
new synthesis and Richard Marius, 
who has been associated with the Yale 
edition almost since its inception and 
who in addition has alreac^ written a 
biography of Luther, well fitted for its 
undertaking. 

Almost the flriiii • page the 
abthor makes It dear that this » to be 
no work of blind adulation: he means 
**10 find the More of history buried 
beneath the pyramid of praise heap^ 
over his name in recent times", ^m 
the start he concentrates upon the 
enigma of More, “a complex, haunted, 
ana not altogether admirable man”. 
Following in the footsteps of G. R. 
Elton who la lectures and a- newly 
published article in the festschrift for 
A. O. Dickens has emphasized the 
black side of a More who "knew 
demons - demons whom he could 
subdue and tame but never exordse", 
Marius presents him as a man at war 
with his sensuality as the leitmotif of 
his study. For him More was oppressed 
throughout his life by man's fallen 
nature io general and his own in 
particular, '^e temptation to which he 
sucemnbed came at the very beginning 
of his career when, after his short, 
period at Oxford, still in (he early 
sixteenth century overwhelmingly a 
seminary for priests, and his time in 
lodging within the confines of the 
Loiteon Charterhouse where, osten- 
sibly learning the practice of the 
Common Law, he took time off to 
lecture in Qnx^te church on Augus- 
tine's City of Oodf he soujAt rather to 
please hu earthly, than ms heavenly 
tether and mained.' rjialdng his fate . 
doubly sure In 1511 by (airing asecood : 
vrife within a month of the deatii of his 
first. He could nevu- now receive 
ordination, yet, Marius argues, he 
knew with a tenrible certainty that a 
priest’s life was more acceptable to 
God than that of a layman, and the life 
of the cloister most acceptable of all. 
For the rest of his days ne remained 
essentially a monk znanqud. Because 
of the weakness of the flesh he had 
yielded to his. lower nature when a 



higher way had opened before him. 
with scam regard for his family’s 
feeliogs he subsequently tried to msike 
amends by moulding, nis household 


into an approximation of a monastery, 
but stlil true pence of mlnd.eltided him 


until Hemy ylll, an improbable 
saviour, gave him a cell |n (he Tower 
where, < freed at last mundane 


7085 has eu&lamed^ft ' 


cares, he cduid atone for bis sins and 
prepare his soul fot eternity. 

Marius does not thlnx (hat More’s 
Utopia. in any material respect invali- 
dates this verdict. In company with 
several recent political theorists he 
regards this highly ambiguous treatise, 
once bailed as a manifesto of a brave 
;?|lgioua 

tolerance, as profoundly jpessimistlc ' 
and entirely conslsteot with medieval 


Thomas More by Uolbein 


Catholic values. With his emphasis on 
consensus as ^inst individual judg- 
ment, his belietthat'life cannot be hekl 
to be an end in itself but only a means 
. for cultivating the growth of the spirit, 
his condemnation of passion , elevation 
of devout simplicity, elimLaation of 
idleness and frivolity. More in effect 
immures his Utopians in a nationwide 
monastery, safe from contamination 
horn the world. More the benigh 
reformer shocked into conservatism by 
Luther’s rebellion, Marius contends, u 
a myth. . 

Always, therefore, an orthodox late 
medieval Catholic who reacted with 
frenetic violence against any who 
dared to challenge the church’s author- 
ity, More may well even in his youth ■ 
have been > a Iw than totally, comniit- 
. ted humanist. Ihvibabiy heV«c.eatMy' 


Monastic 

learning 


TheWorMorOrdcricVitalb , 

' by Marjorie Chlbnall 
Qarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press. £22.50. 

ISBNO 19821937.7 ' 


In 1085 Orderic left his temlly ih 
Shropshire to be received as a child 
oblate in the Nbtraan monastery of St- 
Bmuit. "If you go now," his father- 
told him, ‘*you wiu be numbered with 
the Holy innocenis at yoiir death”. 
Like Bede, who entered jarrow at the 


comfortable with the ridicule Erasmus 


lorm ot cnticism wnicn nugm incite 
popular antipathy towa^ the church 
:as soon as Luther had made his 
protest. The friendship of More and 
Erasmus probably was neither as long- 
lasting nor os intimate as Some scholars 


tioiis annotations. Shorn of Its clasdeal 
. hyperbole the correspondence . be- 
tween the two men reveals personali- 
ties with veiy different priorities and 
preoccupations. 

In his account of his public career, 
which . More .willingly embraced, 
perhaps even consciously Souaht. de- 


age of seven, Orderic was without 
experience of (he world; and hei re- 
mained so. In the S7years or more that 
he was a monk of St cvroult he held no 


major Qfficq ip the h9usp..fosteari he 
read and tianuribed manusorlptSi be 
observed the people who came and 


ms Utopia on the Continent did More 
begin to make use of Erasmus, as 
Erasmus had earlier, without much 
succeu tried to use him to gain 
advancement in Endand. His craving 
for the elder scholars continuing supr 
port in his various literary con- 
■ troversies led More- to defend Bras- . 
mus's Greek New . Teslaraeutiperhaps , 
rwhboul having: exapUned its roriten- . 


wdnt; then in middle life cU14-41 he 
wrote the 13 books of his Ecdesias^cai 
History. ... 

His mnch name is are'tninderof the 
type of monasticiun that be uroetienced 
in St Evroult. Arriving bn trie.eve of 
the feast- of St Maurire, one- of the . 
^at soldier-saints, Orderic was 
.named "Vltalis”,' after one oF 
. Maurice's lieutenants in the martyred 
Theban Legion. The world of- a St ^ 
Evroult monk was structured accord- 
ing to the liturgy, but It was fiimlshed , 
in equal measure with monasteries iuid 
castles. Ihese • were all < Interrelated: : 
strategically, economicaliypnd in their 
personoli there is no simple division of 
sacred and profane. 'The,yoiing Vilal- 
iiteconlem^rariesweregrtiwiDgupto . 
be knights as often ai monks. Eilner 
way they. were aristoeratid. Correspon-' - 
dingly tne staple ofOrderic'a nartative 
is courts, feuds, marriages arid disas- 
ters- only rarely and ^ phapee the 
rural peasantry or the ! new .-and 
proroerous towns. His world. was one 
of Iqiqllles, whether iponas^.or secu?. 
iar; arid over his years at St Bvroult he 
nrt^ed their immediate past arid 


of Chancery, More was never other 
than a royu councillor of the second 
rank. So long as Wolsey retained (he 
king's coofidenee, More stood in (he 
cardinal's shadow.. When on Wolsey's 
disgrace the office ol Lord Chancellor 
^ssed to him,, ha, never gained Hen-, 
lx’s fevour bereufe <>f 'bis knowii 

their mukifarlous activities in his own 
time. 

Marjorie Chibnall has already put us 
IncalciilBbiy In her.debt by editing and 
translating the text of Orderic’s HiS’ 
iory, .\n Tne WoHd of Orderic Vfuttis 
she reviews the themes that preoccu- 

E ‘ed Orderic and the. meat historical 
luea which are Ulurninated by his 
work. His History Is a prime source for 
the Norman aristocracy who: con- 
quered! and held England, for (he 
MVelopment of monastic Hie in Eng- 
land and Nrmpandy, for bur assess- 
.tneni of monastic - learning and ' for 
ecclesiastical and pnpal^poUtiea In the 
first half of the twelfth century. On 
such quesllons Dr ChibnnH's book Is a 
: masterpiece., of cairn . and leliable 
'. jodtemeiit; a mild porerilhesb or a brtef 
' lOolnolB ' clarify . obscuijty. and 
expunge error. The Worid of Orderic 
VftaUs can be read with- pleasure and 
understanding by ' the: interested 
• amaleuf and with profit tw the kfacth- 
foitnor end the undergraduate. 

, The book lacks pasaion. Htetoricol . 
issues are presented In (he light of 
ma'furo renecdon lather than urgent 


hostility to the divorce, and so never 
exercised anything approaching the 
same power os Wolsey had done, with - 
Cromwell clearly in tne ascendant and 
the crown exploiting the anti-cierical- 
Ism of the Commons to suppress the 
Independence of, the church More’s 
last months must have been bitter 
indeed. Kept in office lesi he provide a 
focus for oppcKition, not even the time 
of his resignation wasof More’s choos- 
ing. Only with the submission of the 
clergy accomplished did Henry deign 
to let his discredited minister go. 

His longing to protect the church 
when all ne held most dear seemed 
under threat may have been the chief 
motive behind More's acceptance of 
(he chancellorship. From (he first 
moment of Luther's onslaught upon 
the church’s traditions More nod step- 
rred Into the ring with a succession of 
frantic attacks upon the reformer rind 
his allies. First in Latin, then, with the 
publication of Tyndalc’s ironslatlon of 
the Bible in English, More employed 
all the stratagems at his commaoii to 
counteract heresy. Not blenching to 
answer Lutlicr’s obscenities witli 
obscenities of his own he dashed off 
tract after tract, all ultimately in vain. 
A convinced upholder of persecution, 
he came near to jusiifring the wisdoni 
of sacrificing the few for the salvation 
of the many. Yet he died grandly, 
almost alone in England maintaining 
the unity of Christendom ond the 
liberty of the church against the stale, 
"the king’s gpod servant, but God’s 
first”. 

This volume brinu all the uncertain- 
ties of More to the fore, n layman who 
would have been a priest, an authorita- 
rian who wished to seem gentle, an 
obsessively busy man who . dosired. 
solitude, an exponent of (be rights of 
the individual conscience who snowed 
little respect for (he consciences of 
others. Marius's strength lies in the 
fact that he tries to understand More 
through his wriiines and includes the 
totality of his works, the bitter pole- 
mics against heretics as w^ as the 
History of Richard U, Utopia and the 
Dialogue of Cdinfori, more congenial 
' to mcicleni taste^.He provides a useful 
guide, fo 'the latest books on More 
which he treats with the same common 
sense he extends to the |do>Ks on 
Utopia. Viewing with a proper sceptic- 
ism the contemporaiy or near contem- 
porary accounts of More, Marius docs 
not attain the sheer readability and 
charm, so evident in the earlier bio- 
graphies culled largely from Roper and 
Haipsfield, but (nis is not hu main 
intention since he aim's to enlighten, 
not edify., Not without jusUnration 
. acclaimed on the dust-jacket as a 
"blockbuster" - it extends to thirty- 
one chapters and over five hundi^ 
pages - because of its len^h the book 
may prove something of a deterrent to 
all but the most devoted adherents of. 
More. For this reason, in most respects 
unfortunately, in Britain at leastlt may 
not altogether disitiace ^ambets^ 

. Thomas More. 


Dr Cross is reader in history at the 
Universiiylof York. 


debate, and the intermittent violence- 
even savagery - of Orderic’s original 
nanative (s muted. The in trodnetion to 
(he concluding volume of the edition 
(1980), which Ircals of Orderic himself 
arid the sodety in wldch he lived, has a 
sharper edge - presumably because it : 
la nearer fo the (ext. Dr Cbibnall’s 
rendcring.of Orderio’s own text. into 
Englisfa 14 a more excitfnjg work of 
scholarsl^than her tTanquirreflcclion 
here on Orderic’s "worlcT*. Tlie trans- 
lation Is exact and vivid. Even the (at- 
beat)' bronze of Ordeiic’s elegy on* 
Prince William, drowned in {he white 
Shipi shines '‘angtfee'’: 
what could a areat retinue! or 


What could a great retinue! or 
wealth, or earthly doiy. 
Or your own beauty,' WlnTiun, do' 


tirere.to help you? 
Royal splendour decays; and the 
ocean olbUtereted 

Equally what you . have been and 
whafyou wore going to be. . . (xli.26) 

Margaret Gibson r 

,i>r Gibson is reader in hbtory at the 
University of Liverpool. 
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Personal 

tribute 

Satnls, Sinners and Comedians: the 
noralsoTGraham Greene 
bf Roger Sharroch 
Bums& Oates.£I5.00and£5.95 
ISBN086Q121348an d 141 0 

Professor Sharrock begins his study of 
the novels of Graham Greene by 
remarking: “Many lesser writers of 
his own and the next generation have 
been far more frequently the subjeets 
of academic articles and research 
theses.” This came as rather a surprise 
reading through Sharrock's 

ninlmnriinliu if ium 
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bibliography, it was interesting to note 
Inal by far (he largest number of 
mtical studies quoted date from the 
1950s and 1960s, and clearly It was 
those Years which marked the high tide 
ofcntical interest in Greene. So a full* 
■«pS‘J»^dy.of hiswork, written in the 
mld-l98Qs« is a matter for gratitude. 

“Tliis has not been a theory of 
Greene’s work, but a rending of it. or 
rather a score of readings.” That 
sentence describes fairly accurately 
Sharrock's approach njid it seems to 
coMiiiuie both the virtue of his book 
Hn^ its limitations. The writing of 
Saints, Sinners and Com^ians is 
clevly an attempt to record a personal 
tnbute to a novelist whose work had 
given (he authorconsiderable pleasure 
over a lifetime. 

This ^tribute takes the form of giving 
a descriptive account of the majority^ 
Greene^ novels, largely in chronolo- 
gical order. Judiciously and economi- 
cally, Sharrock describes shifts of 
direction, as the writing career de- 
velops, from the novels of the 1930s 
Mih iheir preoccupation with using the 
thji'lcr lorm for serious ends, the way 
Inis modulates into the explicitly 
Catholic novels of the IWOs. and this 
m turn giving way to a group of novels 
in more recentyears which have been 

evolution 
Greene to negotiate 
^ shifts in public taste over the past 

fifty years, so that his reputation is now 

such that he seems secure against the 
fliMuations of immediate*^ literary 
. fesbion. AllthisSharrockisconcerned 
_ to rwrd in an unfailingly lucid Way. 

and tteevolutlon of Qreene*scareerlS 

largely for him a consistent develop- ‘ 
menl, a widening of, horizons, an 
increaslitt mastery of style. ' 

" • and : 

'. inteJlfgent commentary, provoke a 
oppprtunily tnl^d? It.is*. ■ 
“JS^yi^cause. it Is too- unfailingly 
^P2 hianrier.of . 

,"*^?reer. Writing in. 

«je .19^ at jlengdi about Greene • 
certainly provides the critic with an i 

oppoitdnitytolopkatthenovekofthe. 1 


> past twenty years and see them In 
. relation to each other, but such a 
f retrospect brings with it critical ques- 
tions about the career as a whole, 

• questions thatexistonlylightlysketch- 
ed in Sharrock's study. 

We gather, for instance, that Shar- 
rock thinks well of the later Greene, 
particularly 77ie Comedians and The 
Honorary Consul, and he thinks well 
of the latter because in contrast to The 
niver and The Glory, where similar 
themes arc treated, there is a subtlety 
in the presentation of charocter, a 
sense of change and development, 
which was missing from the earlier 
novel. Now that may well be true, and 
a reader may rejoice to concur with 
Greene’s own view that The Honorary 
Consul is his best novel, but that 
doean i explain why the novels of the 
Catholic period, in particular 77ie 
Power ana The Glory, are conceived 
with an intensity which Greene never 
recaptured. It may well be that the 
conflict between the priest and the 
lieutenant is conceived too simply but 
tiiat is rather like saying a cartoon is 
(wnccived too simply. In other words, 
the power of Greene's work, at this 
Stan of his career, is intimately related 
to the melodramatic nature of his art, 
and now that melodrama has been 
reclaimed as n serious critical term, we 
are in a position to understand that art 
more precisely. , 

“Every creative writer worth our i 
eW.wirerwhocan be i 
called in the wide eighteenth-century 
use of the term a poet, is a victim: a 
man given over to an obsession.” 
Greenes remark, occurring at the j 
beglnnliw of his essay on Walter de la i 


I to cast a great deal of light on the 
I workings oT his own imagination. But 
■ it is in striking variance with the urbane 

detachment and comic poise of his later 
work. What I am contending for here 
is not to argue a case for the “middle” 
Giccne auinst the “later” Greene,, 
but that his career is much more 
complex than a word like “develop- 
mem” suggests. With his eye on ine 
changes in Greene's style, Sharrock 
comments ”, . . apart from the use of 
similes or the exchange of melodrama 
for the believably quotidian, a purging 
of language has continued to eliminate 
self-consciousness by utterly bare and 
natural statement.*' I am not per- 
suaded that this represents the 
achievement Sharrock implies; “the 
purging of language”, in Greene's 
case, may be the register of a certain 
loss in imaginative power. 

There can be little doubt that 
Greene's career is a uniquely rich one 
m Ue history of twentieth-century 
engbsh fiction, in both its scope and 
vanety, and a retrospective assessment 
of those fifty wars would seem to be 
most timely. Saints, Sinners and Come- 
dians only partially fills that need; It 
reminds us through “a score of read- 
ings of individual elements of the 
range of Greene’s work, but it lacks the 
cntical power to re-arrange those ele- 
ments, to bring out the distinctive 
quality of his. art in a way that will 
enable us to see It steadily - and to see 
It whole. 



'TilHiHir 




beglnnliw of his essay on Walter de la 
Mare, still seems, for all its familiarity. 

Grandiose 

schemes 

^vlngCivlUzatlon:YeaU,EllotaiMl . 
Auden betweenlhe wars 
byLucyMcDlarmfd 
Cambridge University Press, £15.00 
and £7.95 

ISBNQ5212WI82apd26?30X 

TI^.>^ehtoii8heM of Luty kleDIhr-: 
mlu s.titje-is intended. As' she says In' 
her prefiBce, the social 'involvement 
implied .b^ this slogan "attracted and 
troubled all three poets. “They were 
W'.to do good In the world, yet 
iiTitated ^ the demands made on 
IilcraWre to take sides and 'idiw - 
■ problems, 

. The narrative drive .ofi her book 
takes her from discussions of bow the 
poets founded, or dreamed of found- 
ing, sniBlI ronmuniijes of those who 
• were already *‘snved« for cIvIlizaMon, 
throuKh ;an acqount of how all thtee 
seventeeiith century as the • 
crucial period When a sense of riim-' 
munity, began decisively (6 break 
Onto a- discussion of how In 
different ways they planned to Inter- ' 
life of the 1930s 


Ian Gre gor 

e" “ professor of modem 

firigfaft L^rature at the University of 
K€M% 


schemes and an acceptance that 
what they have finally to save is art. 

, Such a narradve may be tossed as a 
journey. It begins with the poets 
reluctantly faring forward, develops 
imo an enthusiastic march, and ends 
with them swerving off the thorough- 
fare so as to avolcT"the events of the 
market place”. Put in these terms it is 
hardly a new story. Or rather, it 
suggests that Lucy McDiarmid is tell- 
ing the tale of more or less any writer 
whose youth is spent in gladness and 
who comes, finally, to accept the 

StilL sire tells , 
It ^fei^ well.-; And OW/Won 
can be recommended for the amount 
of clear, inteihgeni discussion that Is 
packed into its modest length. 

Yet I have my doubts about the 
.Wisdom of what slie has attempted to 
ilw problem is that she 
to Ignote-- 

croclal differences between thelhree ' 
poets.^She is alert to the danger. She 
says* toj example, that they cannot 
slnmly be labelled “left” or^ ‘'right'' 

*®s8 doctrinaire than 
Je terms imply", I agree, but tfie 
differen^. between t^m, . are. still ' 
torg?. She argues that the popts fobked 
6^*® toe Middle Ages as a kiiid of 
golden age. And then, trying to cover 
that “their Idbas 

of the Middle Ages tend to be Impre- 
cise and yague”, and that there vrere 
OTCasions when each accepted that his 
ideas were based on fantasies. 


Graham Greene in 1982 

What she has to say about this seems 
to me heavily dependent on Frank 
^rmodes famous exposure of the 
myth of catastrophe”. But although it 
flu Eliot 1 do not see that It can tel) us 
anything of value about either YcaU or 
Auden. Yeats's ideal past was more 
liable to be rooted in his highly, 
mythica Byzantium (about which she 
says nothing), or in that very Renaiss- 
ance which according to her all three 
poets rejected. (How would she 
a^unt for “To A Wealthy Man" or 
Major Robert Gregory’*?) Either 

eftnan either Eliot of Auden. But then . 

again, Auden differs ftom the other 

?!?* his concern 

wth the past is more hesitant, even 
flippant, but because he is very dif- 

not be • left', but his readings in' 
l^ychology and' his shrewd under- 

standingof what was actually happen- 

mg in the lIQOs make him a far more 
^stworthy commentator on evenU of 
that decade than the older poets. 

. iT® say this is to open a maior 
fefon to McDiarraicl’ij thesis, tol 
!ii seems to me to be so great a 
SiSSSf tiistinctlons 

‘**^8 point 

that, only the most Procrustean of 
gercises Will moke them fit the same 
^ out . others. 

“ obvious that whereas 
Yeats s arrogant confidence in the 


■ 3ir of ■- 


rightness of his community occasloril- 
ly led to downright silliness ("We lhi« 
alone in modem times had brougW 
Everything down to that sole ten 
Win,/ Dream of the noble and the 
beggar man"), Auden and Eliot ire ' 
characteristlcBlIy more diffident. TTiey 
^ also writing about England, while . 
Yeats IS wnting about Ireiind' 
(aUhough I would imagine that a good 
many ^ Irish people would vranl to 
dissociate themselves from his dreaa).,.' 
Auden s “A Summer Night" rew 
nires the historical frailly and era 
culpability of a comlnunity 
"river dreams long hid the sitdiW 
vigourof the sea”. And what of Btot'i 
crepuscular communities (glimpsed or 
known through abtonce)? Ta jvhsi 
possible sense can it help to suggest 
that they are at all like Yeats’s? Aodlf, 
they are not then why bring these poets 
together?. Because tney all wanted to 
savedvtlizaiion? 'Yes, but many poeir , 
have dreamed pf doing that. Just » ' 
many poets - including poets of the 

E erlod McDiarmid is concerned with-. 
Bve dreamed of founding Ideal, con)- 
munities. Such a dream takes the ' 
pressure off having to define "cirilUe- 
tion”. I wish Lucy MoDlarmid had put 
more pressure on her poets here. 11 . 
would have made for a better book. 

John Lucas 

~ ^ ■ ■■ . I I — 

Johri. Lucas is professor of Engllih d 
Loughboroi^h University, 


— — uncomfo„,bi; Kh&TiC 

; Qthbrid^ Univeriiity ■ ^ ■oa changing 

. . :and£6.*9T- r'V- : 

.IUduac4i <iJA, j*v account OTlhlAvilhe hnnlfB 


roirtnuersnowsastransbiasirthiiM',.* .r.. . ainner- 

of linear readings. ISJultsIn”! 

good deal of %t fsummaT s2«! of 

uncomfortably old-fashlonetf chamS miSSSiJL '' 

ter knalysis/and a Mositlre^S gffli®^*i:,>»tocolltheriitthM 

Wrvey; of: ^he: chan«?ni .5 f 




■ , ■ 111 /I ronruil ^ ' 

are crucial to an understanding io^ 

iJfcfiS “h? Gr Parrinder' 

misleads his^first-timc reader by the' 
s^nt attention he gives- them. .A 
b under on Mge ^ ‘V^P^omatic of 
ms app^ch: * [Bloom] goes out to 


Hpw much is it appropriate to tell Ite 
bednhef? More tnan almost any other ' 

' auuior, Joyce wrote boob the cxiJeiv 
enre of which is akin to that ofgrowitfl 
up m the wOrld. Personal diicoveryM 


, •••.•together, , 

‘ ' 5 ^9*''^* *toear 


li-. 


■m 


; He Is^ breve imaia,' these da^^ whoi' to r 

. aiudyfaranaudwnttwhtelfKs^ to mSJSS ‘he. narrative 

v; OP9.M none 'of .Joych'T vwffU^KK-, • dlfferewK 

■ ' "*‘^i**®toaU;Hoaccoidina!'‘-:bd pfje^at-- , 

, .. V idlsciiMes .them in, chittriolSSHi'' • ^ be mis^j ; 

: i • Sf™ *PpK3prr«ely focusSS 

, ' ^’Ifteniforion W>wwaiKi^w«iijJ'i:;* dxpla'naflbiv by 


SSSSS^e: 


- and, sure enough, t^ey will find it, W' ' 

S rowto 1^11 not take pface.-l could 
Isagree imbre With Dr Parrindc^. 
; rammehre^ the b^t approadnv'^ 

;• Plhnegam 'Wa^: ^It is unwise not W 
possegsftchaptef-by-chaptercomnien’, 

' ta«y.;or wprittag outline When. \ 
•« aftemptstheboMfortoefirsttimO' If 
• '■ that wore trudl It woiijd be t^rry 
ind|ctn|ient'of Joyce’s arii and in sfty 

. case thefo are tojsatiitotory workJDg 
out|iiiea, .But. •-‘more-' important'-.^ 

: critical sorvehts Cari?t ido. oiif- artistio • •; 

living fori us. : : V.. 

■>'- ,ff one dtecounts tf few erre of fact 


wJlI findit.bBt-?; 


terial^'hir a schboTon toe . 

yatoe"..Thc vAltiesimay well be diffe- ' NoMhe^fiff 

^t Ythoiigh surely pot t^utterly” mV- and Bloom’s 

forther»SMIcrti»|w^MhOTmM 

neverthelen find the tepetition iibte-' • 


ofjMaricaiid 



neoessitytt 


*2 ' is PTOposln! 

f' *9.'?hniicqthtf : . of Ireland/Th^ i passages ,:of close ^ aiSlvsii,- are pre* 


m 


iWh4i>to>ai^ 

fiXinfe' H Ml® «nnopHdhSof 




sury^-a -hfeipful inttodiictioh; ■ - -V- 

I '.jf-5 • ?.!•■ !--Vi ■ 

V.-.Ciive HarCis professor ptfitto^ldre Jd. ■ 
theUrUifets^:d^^ ■ -S'. 
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BOOKS 

Light on 
the dark 
continent 


The Cambridge History of Afflca 
volume eight: from c. 1940 toe. 1975 
edited by Michael Crowder 
Cambridge University Press, £50.0(1 
ISBN 0521 224098 

The formidable bulk and cost of this 
tMok suggest a permanence and defini- 
tiveness which Is inappropriate. Few 
subjects are more ephemeral than 
recent African history. Perspectives 
arc too short for confident judgements. 
Primary sources are largely unavait- 
abie. Personalities, polidcs, and even 
place-names change with tedious 
rapidity; and explicatory theories 
match them in rhetorical assurance 
and speed of obsolescence. It would 
therctore be unwise to expect more 
than guldano: to a few leading themes, 
and critical assessment of a proliferat- 
ing literature. A few contributors meet 
these modest requirements,' and one 
lias written a superb essay. 

Coverage is extensive, but only 
geographicatly. In addition to tropical 
and southern Aftica, there are sepa- 
rate chapters on Egypt, Libya and the 
Sudan; |he Horn, the Magnrib (con- 
strued as Algeria, Morocco and Tuni- 
sia); and even the ridiculous political 
entity of Madagascar. The decision to 
end most narratives in 1975, when the 


Portuguese abandoned Africa, was 
probaoiy sensible, despite obvious dis- 
advantages. Nor would a liberal chal- 


lenge the proclaimed avoidance of a 
sin^e theoretical perspective, though 
this leads to uncomfortable Juxt^osi- 
lions of ideology and fact. Thus, 
several contributors betray a fondness 
for “underdevelopment'' and “de- 
pendency”. (Export crops, so the story 
goes, were detrimental to subsistence 
before'.'and even since independence. 
Coionfaltsm “under-developed” Afri- 
ca by exposing it to the ravages of 
western capitalism.) These mytholo- 
gies have to live alongside common- 
sense observations that cocoa was the 
basis of Ghana's pros^rity, subse- 
quently destroyed by Nkrumah, and 
that Uganda once enjoyed similar 
benefits ftom cotton and coffee. 

Many weaknesses stem from the 
introductory essays, which were pre- 
sumably intended . to provide back- 
ground, and coherence. A chapter on 
decolonization is unexceptionable, but 
lacks a cutting edge. Sodal and culiu- 
ral change is treated more substantially 
by J. D. Y. Peel, with useful discus- 
sions of migration and “peasantiza- 
tion”, but surprisingly little about 
education, or the missions. The follow- 
ing chapter, revealingly entitled “The 
economic evolution of developing 


so large and loose an enterprise; hut 
firmer editing might have eradicated 
some wearisome reiteration about the 
effects of the Second World War, and 
tidied up three references to Uganda’s 
“lost counties”, ail duly indexed, 
which fail to explain who lost what, or 
why anyone should care. Indian busi- 
ness communities; destroyed by Amin 
and harassed elsewhere, arc given 
short toift, without heed to the effects 
of their maltreatment upon those who 
inallrcated them. Science and medi- 
cine appear to have mattered little; 
and the neglect of the press is odd, 
considering its imporiancc, both in- 
trinsically and as a source for histo- 
rians. 

The one cxemplory chapter is by 
Francis Wilson, professor of econo- 
mics at (he University of Capetown. 
Beautifully written, it distils an enor- 
mous amount of information, with 
relevant statistics, and provides a lucid 
political, economic, and social histoiy 
of South Africo since 1936, which is 
illuminating, and damning, tecause of 
its cool, precise scholarship. Typically, 
he is the only contributor to recognize 
the enormous significance of transistor 
radios, and even finds space for the 
arts.thc "beauty and truth that grew on 
the dung heap of South African social 
system’. 

One hundred and fifty pages of 
bibliography arc an invitation to spot 
absentees and errors. Among the mis- 
sing arc B. R. Mitchell's indispensable 
work on historical statistics, Eric 
Ashby on the universities, and Robert 
Bates on “Markets and States”. 
Among the mistakes arc a mislitling of 
Palmer's book on Rhodesia, and per- 
sistent mispelltng of Alex (Roots) 
Haley. 

Cyril EhrUch 

Cyril Ehrlich is professor of economic 
and social hlsto^ at Queens Universi- 
ty, Belfast. 


Hardly a 
gQod word 


Margaret Mead: a life 
by Jane Howard 
Harvill Press. £12.95 
ISBN000272S150 

British social anthropologists have 
tended to make less use of Margaret . 
Mead’s work than have their counter-, 
parts in the USA. lypically, in British 
universities, her best-known books - 
Growing Up In New Guinea and 
Coming of Age In Samoa - are used as 
introductory texts for new students, to 
give toem a “feei” of the subject, since 
Mead writes in such an approachable 
and readable way. Her work is not, 
however, central to the more advanced 

P arts of anthropolo^ degree courses, 
or all their challenge to deeply-held 


Africa”, provides an array of statistical 
tables to demonstrate that planning 
was accepted as 'fan efficient tool for 
poljcy formulation”. The 1960s were 
designated as the "first development 
decade”, followed by the 1970s, as the 
second. Agriculture performed badly, 
apparently because of bad Weather: 
and industrialization waS also dls- . 
appointing. But there were “great 
aavenqes during toe. yean -between:. 
L96Q ind 1975 ip.uie>s^i(l sectoiS'in.: 

^ relatfdh to what had been achieved in 
the colonial period”. Indeed there was 
"phenomenal progress in absolute 
terms”, though much or this was 
absorbed by population growth. Suc- 
cess, the author concludes. Was also, 
retarded by an inappropriate legacy of 
development theory, and by InadeqU-: 
ate foreign aid. . ' ' 

Several contributors make fleeting 
reference to real economics by adding' 
a few paragra)>ha, usually and strange- 
ly towards the end of their .country!: 
chapters. Some are unldnd, noting the-: 
effect of Nigerian : oil revenues' upbn . 
the. London property market, 'br .the 
element iof window ; drereing Jn i 
Ethiopia's “Hve :Yeaf Plans”; : such' ; ' 
animadveitions usually result . lii a ' 
dyirtg fall; except,' of course, for toe' 
chapter oh ^riuguese Africa which. 


Civil 

strife 


Hie Civil Wan in Chile (or (he 
bourgeois revolutions that never were) 
by Maurice Zeltiin 
Princeton University Press, £25 .(X) 
ISBN0691 076650 

Maurice Zcitlin's book is in the best 
tradition of historical sociology. 
Theorciically sensitive, rncthodolom- 
cally precise, and liislorically 
grounded, it raises issues of an import- 
ance far beyond a parochial intcrcsi in 
late ninctccnth-century Chile,- and 
tackles some of the major questions 
involved in the study of class conflict 


and capitalist development. 

The Chilean civil wars of IHSI, 1859 
and 1890 have been the subject of 
intense historiographical debate. 


Whereas orthodox Marxists see them 
as struggles between a nascent indust- 
rial bourgeoisie on the one hand and 
feudal landowners and foreign im- 
perialists on the other, more conserva- 
tive historians have argued that the 
availahic data indicate tnal these con- 
flicts were sociologically indetermin- 
ate, that they cannot be explained by 
reference to social and economic in- 
icrcsis and must be explained in purely 
political terms. More recently, de- 
pendency theorists have seen in these 
conflicts attempts by vested interests 
to oppose the dcvclopmcnlalist efforts 
of a relatively autonomous state. 

Zeiilin renews (he existing (and 
often inconclusive) evidence and adds 
some detailed biographical data of his 
own on the social and economic char- 
acteristics of the leaders of these dvil 
wars. In this sociologicnily informed 
prosopography, the author argues that 
shared economic activities, CGunddent 


assumptions about education and race, 
notably in the America of the 1930s 
and 1940s, these texts do not today 
occupy a very importaar place in the 
curriculum. As . well as looking for 
general insights into the life of a person 
who lived in and studied so many 
.different societies, academics in this 
country are likely, then,, to come to 
Jane Howard's biography of Mead 
looking for answers as to why this 
particular anthrorolo^st has been. so. 
popular in the USA. " : ' 

1 aqrnot sure, however, that Hp~ / 
ward's bodk . will satisfy these de- 
mands. Her answer ro the question of 
Mead's success seems to be that Mor- 
garet Megd herself was determined to . 
be suecdssftil. : Numerous .ipiecdotes : 
are brdvlded to demonstrate Mead's ' 



economic interests, kinship tics, re- 
gional location and stale policy com- 
bined in produce a cohesive anu highly 
self-conscious mining bourgeoisie lu- 
coicJ mainly in the northern provinces 
of Aiacamo and Coquimbo. with 
strong ties to the medium-sized capi- 
talist farmers of (he south. These 
groups had objective economic con- 
flicts with the nucleus of Chile's domi- 
nant class which was based on an 
interpcnciration of nitrates, banking 
and the great estates of the central 
valley. Thus, economic interests, re- 
inforced by ties of kinship and region, 
divided (he dominant class into anta- 
gonislic class segments. 

Arguing against the conservative 
interpretation that these were purely 
political struggles, Zeiilin fimiK that 
these conflicts can. indeed, be under- 
stood in terms of concrete, class con- 
flicts. However, unlike the orthodox 
Marxists he finds that the lines of 
cleavage ore within segmenis of the 
dominant class, and not oetween sepa- 
rate classes of industrialists ond feudal 
landowners, and against dependency 
writers, not in any simple sense be- 
tween a dcvcIopmenlBilsi state and 
imperialism. 

In a more controversial step in his 
argument, Zeitlin puts forward (he 
thesis Ihal the civil wars of the 18S(is 
were abortive attempts at a “bourgeois 
revolution, led and participated in 
directly by the bourgeoisie itself" and 
that the overthrow of Ualmaccdu in 
1890 by the nitroic and banking capi- 
talists (Chilean as much as forcigii) 
meant the demise of a missible “re- 
volution ffum above". Inc failure of 
these ntlempts at bourgeois revolution 
condemned Chile to dependency and 
underdevelopment. At tnc same lime, 
the recomposition of relations among 
the various segments of the dominant 
class led to the development and 
instllulionalization of democracy in 
Chile at an cariy date. Tlic thesis of 
failed bourgeois revolutions, then. 




constitutes for Zeiilin the principal 
explanation of Chile’s historical de- 
velopment. Had the revolution proved 
successful the Chilean state might, like 
Bismarckian Germany and Mciji 
Japan, have overseen a growth m 
slate-sponsored heavy industry and 
rapid capitalist development. This 
would, liuwcvcr, almost certainly have 
required political authoritarianism, 
and Chile's early flowering of demo- 
cracy would have been nipped in the 
bud. 

This section of the author's argu- 
ment is. of course, based on plausible 
countcrfactualsand it is here mat (here 
is considerable scope for discussion. 
The argument about authoritarianism 
and capitalist development, for exam- 
ple. is based on n particular and 
controversial reading of German his- 
tory. Moreover, since Zeitlin quite 
rcasonnbly limits his discussion to 
Chile . the reader is left with a scries of 
questions about the implicntionsorihis 
sott of analysis for other countries. 
Similar historiographical debates ab- 
out “bourgeois revolutions" exist for 
many of the other countries of Latin 
America. Following the lines of Zeit- 
lin's book may well prove to be a 
fruitful way to bring together de- 
pendency theory and more “arthodo.x“ 
forms nr class analysis. 

This is clearly going to be an impor- 
tant and controvcrsjm work, not only 
among historians of ninctecnih-ccn- 
(ury Otilc. hut also untong sociologists 
concerned with the varying paths of 
capiinlisl development' and under- 
development. 


Ian Roxborough 

fori Raxborough is lecturer In polUfeal 
sociology of Latin America at the 
London 5c/ioo/ of Economies and the 
Inxiitiite of Latin American 5/iKffes. 
University of London. 


centre of attention: to aather friends 
around her aqd keep tnem across a 
whole lifetime: (o engage the lo\c of 
three men: to become so close with 
young girls in Samoa and Melaneria'''' 
that tney exposed intimate derails fo a - 
foreigner? What Were the positive 
qualities that led to this richness of 
experience and involvemeni? 

Howard's account does not attempt 
to explain these contradictions, and so 
leaves us wondering whetherthey are a 
product of her selection of material or 
genuinely reflect the nature of her 
subject! Are the faults in Mead dr in 
her biographer? The emphasis ' on 
Mead's determination to be famous, 
has a kind of Whiggish notion of 
histoi7 to it, that ma^li doubtful as 
an cxplanutfon of either her success 
itself, orofthe Contradictions between 
reverence and resentment in her ac- 
quaintances' . memories. Reading' 
backwards from our knowledge that 
Mead did indeed become famous, we 
can interpret the events and state- 
ments in ner early life as “indicators'* 
of this future. She thus looks '’special" 
and stands out from her peers, who. 
without the spotlight of history' on 
them, have not. had their 'ehrly life 
rendered “sisnincant" in this way. But 
(his is circumr and doesn't “expldn'' 
much about Mead herself or tell us ' 


single-niindedn'ess and deterininatlon: 
throiigljout her fito and in 'all sectors of- ' 
. it. She arrived at college determined to 
be ?aomeb(My.'( and gatoered around 
her a gfoup q£ llvelyj self-conscious, : 
“bright ydujig things fot whom she, 


celebrating the fiut for independence 
and the politics of liberation, closes on : . 
an upbeat. Nowhere is there ah ex-, 
tended comparative analysis of the. 
economies and pbiitics of disenchant- 
ment, though Several Contributors :re^ 
fer to Nkruniah's fateful demand for 
"the politicBlkingdom*^.. ! : . : 

.’ :0&ps. and overlaps are ineritable in.. . 


was'S kind. orihother figure and who ' '. regprd for Mead! or .respect for, her.; 
held. her In' awd. She gathered hiis-.' I work. . 

bands. with. tod same oedleatidn -and . . All.ortols,ntleast,wouldseem.tonc , 
certainty as to What she wanted (and in . the cohcluilons toatTotlOw from 'Hq-'| 
!eome eases dropped them equally.', ward's rathCrJauiidlced view of Mpad,-. 
' funotioiially): And she . 'conducted In which. hardly'aiwone'has a'-rcajly ' 

fieldwork add ’arranged publication .. good .word to l»ri'Th.cpup(toperrona- 
vrith a:precohceived ^ew of whAl the. of ambition and. smgTe:mtodediiess ; 
!Amdriciul pqbllieheedtoand how sfie>:, seems to sWanip ahy>w|annth ihore:; 
was BoiOg to giM it to them. As her, tnl^t have been fn her rclatiomhips;'- 


Margaret; Mead with Gregory! 

•'1 •' ’ . ' ■.■ M 

bye roUeagUei,D.eieok freemishiiher, 
other tolleagues in toe diiclplfne foil a' 
sense (hat she had been 'tooist with 
her own petard". Since she was herself 
responilbie" for hgr work being so 
"popular'*, ;she was always liable to 
have the weaknesses she glossed over 
exposed by someone with a similar eye 
to the public, j Thai profossional 
'anthro^logists sprang to her defence 
would be due, tnen.-xihiply t<> self- ' 
interest in protecting the.repu.(at|bn of; 
the! r discipline mther thpn to. penon'at 
regprd for Mead! or', respect for, her.; 
work. 

All of this, at least, virould seem, to be , 
toe conclusions that fotlOw from Ho- ' 
ward's rathdr.laulidlced view of Mpad, ■ 
In which hardly'aiwone has a rchUy ' 
gbod word ijoi' hef- the public perrona • 
of ambition and. slrigTe:mtodedness ; 


Batesoii In thd 193 to 

whifo^to 'dvI^bcafed'ncienlpMntfpns pf 
; themenfnherlllbprovtdcaijmlescope 
for bitter ipemories. LuiherCmssmpn, 
her firsf husband, conects one of 
Mead'S descriptions of ihcir early life 
. t(^.toer with the comment: “nil her 
lire Margaret had'd hnUt of sayliig, 

. ‘Well. If that Ish't-lhe way it was. tnot s 
- how It should have been'."Tlie general 
. tone of jtodple*s memories of her 
seems- then; rcrentfol. and there are 
. ftequept. hirits like this that Rlthough 
: she worltod hard In the field, she male 
the materiel fli her own Inieresis as she 
' dId peOple. All occasion when some- ' 
.. one rccAlls Mead's positive. contr|bii- 


was gtdOg to ^tve i| to them.. As her 
first JuiSDaqd . rays, on pagh 62 "she. ' 
never did unimportant things”. !'She 
isn’t plonhinoto be the best aillbropo- 
loglst” RuthDenedifct had been ove^ 
heard io Of Mead, “but shells;, 
planning to be the mbsi famous". j ' 
Certainly, when the faults in. nor' 
academic woric-were recently laid bare .',; 


whetoer i^fessional or private:']' 
Howard’s anecdotes , of Mead’s pei^ ' 
sonol life reihforee this pi^Mre. hfcod i 
is quoted .ra being gratuitously r un- 
pleasant |o- many .Who crOssea :.her 
pith: she “lells" tales'' to her. irienda* , 
mothers, forgets early, acqualhishdex 
when She.biscomes famous ' and. b,uey'.i: 


. tion;.tq holiday enjoyment and fon 
seems to.be an cxceptidn In a text fiill : 

. ' of negative memorlpa!. and even here 
: the q^ltls not dU hers “gome or the 
greatest times Wicre' Vr!hen Margaret 
' and Gregory .were ,lhere, 7 ; you could 
• - just feel, her, aS.a Spark, : Squeezing : 
eve^ ounce 6f pdrlfolpaiibn fnlo whal- 
^ ever was going bn'^.(MBitha.Uitnion). ' 
,Bu)f there arc coniradictions in the • 
>' picture (stereotype ev 0 n).Qr.ilie aihlri’ 

: (Ipus: jtnrihg:. wombir.^ 'One -is .left 


. wondffim. for Instance, . why So many 
.. pcpplp held herjn siieh esteem. -Whdl ;!• 
was the a^rcc'of.her- pbUiiy ,to be the 


what inteipretation Howard is.puiting . 
forward, we still want to know why ' 
certain events are selected as signin- > 
cant out of the myriad activiiies of a 
lifetime, wh'dt underlying-“s|ory".js- . 
being woven (ogeto«r.oii.t of apparent- . 
ly random nhecdotes. what 'exj^ha- 
.llons are being offered for.'the. be- 
haviour described and for the contra- 
dictions that the account brings out? . ' 

Nor is It entirely inappropriate for 
an anihropolOgUl to impose, such dc- ' 
mands on a biographer, irrespective of 
whether the subject happens to be an , 
anthropologist. In fact, Howard her- ; 
self implies that she is writing In the < 

. way her subject would: she. feels, for 
instance.. that one of her "affinities" to 
Mend was that they both “niade a' 
living writing down pcdplels answers 
to nosy questions". She.lnirdduccs (he ' 
book will) ihjnute detail about the' day • 
of Mead's Urth (“the day wits cold: the • .! 
ihernfdmei'er.never got above 26 de- 
grees") because '“Margaret Mead .was 
..a great .one, in must respects, for -. .'' 
alieittion to detair. But one is left.with . 

' the quesliond about both Mend and her . 
biographer r- why these pdrticiilar ; 
details? In both cases one comes away 
without '0 'clear answer and feeling, . 
ihBrefore,'sl{glilly dissaiisfled; 

■■■ •■•" :■ 

■' DdSirea is l^urer lit sodal. i .! t -- 

ojf.y itrihe University of Sussa^,\ yj i i : 'v.1 
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BOOKS 

Natural 

laboratory 

Madagascar 

cditedby AIlsoji Jolly, Philippe Obcrid 
aod Roland Albtgnac 
Peigamon, £14.95 
ISBN0080280Q21 

Madagascar is roally a small coniinent 
nther than a large island. This isolated 
iand>mas5, extending some 1,600 
kilometres from north to south and 
almost 600 kilomeires across. Is the 
fourth lor^st island in the world, 
exceeded in area only by Greenland, 
New Ouinea and Borneo. In contrast 
to these larger islands, however, 
Madagascarshows very little afnnlty in 
tnolo^cal terms with the closest con- 
tinental land-mass (in this case, Afri- 
ca). Although the Mozambique Chan- 
nel is less than 3.50 kilomeires wide at 
its narrowest point, approximately 
nine-tenths of the plant and animal 
species, Including several entire biolo- 
gical groups, arc unique to Madn- 


to Philippe Oberld’s 1981 book Mada- 
gascar: iitt sanetuaire de la nature and 
new contributions from Malagasy, 
European and American authors give 
the book a pleasing international, fla- 
vour. Coverage is fairly comprehen- 


Innate 

soul? 


gascar. 

This high degree of endemism is 
found because Modagasenr lias troen 
Bcogtwhically separate from Africa 
for 100 million years or more. The 
^dern plants and animals derive 
from original inhabitants present at the 
time of separation and from a limited 
number of chance immigrants that 
arrived thereafter, fn addition, there is 
an unusual diversity of climatic condt- 
lions. ranging from the hot, humid 
conditions necessary to support dense 
tropical rain-forest in the north-east to 
the ^jer. dry climate associated with 
scml-arid bush in the south-west. This 
climatic spectrum results tern a com- 
bination of a north-south' gradient in 
temperatures with an east-west gra- 
dient in rainfall. 

CHyen such a diversity of climatic 
conditions, Madagascar’s peculiar 
plant and animal inhabitants have 
diversified lo piroduce a staggeHnE 


sive, althoufili (for the usual reasoiis) 
the mammals are given far more space 
than other biological groups (notably 
the invertebrates). Renaud Paulian 
provides a useltil general introduction 
to the geology, geography and clima- 
tology of the island, together with 
comments on the major fossil groups. 
This is followed by two chapters on tne 
ve^taiion, one on invertebrates and 
ei^t on vertebrates. The book is 
concluded by a perceptive contribu- 
tion from Alison and Richard Jolly on 
the economic background to conserva- 
tion in Madagascar (“A tragedy with- 
out villains”) and a listiiu hy Joseph 
Andriamampianina of ma reserves, 
national parks and forestry stations. 

Largely as a reflection of the under- 
lying disparities in research effort 
devotpd to different groups or oigan- 
isms in Madagascar, the chapters are 
very uneven In content. The survey of 
Malagasy birds by the late Constantine 
Benson is a well-illustrated, model 
review; and the two botanical accounts 
by Jean-Louis Guillaumcl and Rachel 
Rabesandratana provide a very sound 
background for the chapters on va- 
rious animal groups. Thefourchapters 
dealing with mammals are also fairly 
comprehensive and welt written, 
although different approaches are 
taken and only the chapter on lemurs 
adequately emphasizes conservation 
aspects. 

Some chapters are disappointing. 
The late PaurGriveaud, facecTwIth me 
almost impossible task of reviewing 
invertebrates in a sin^ chapter, feu 


Galen: On Reaplration nod the 
Arteries: an edition with Eng lish 
translation and commentary of Deusu 
n^dratloHis, An In arierlls naium 
sanguis eontinea/ttr,De usupulsuum, 
and De eausb re^rathnls 
edited by D. J. Furley and J. 8. Wilkie 
Princeton University Press, £27.60 
ISBN0691 082863 

Aristotle, seeking to demonstrate that 
the essence of a thing was not mere 
morphology, pointed to the difference 
between a living and a dead body: the 
one breathed, moved and was warm, 
the other not. Breath, motion and 
heat, the physical manifestations of 
life, had long been connected, ^ one 
or more principles of life, “psyche”, 
“thumos” or “pneuma". These were 
variously airy, mobile, warm, and even 
immortal. 

Whether such a soul was drawn into 
the body from the greater store of 
vitahly in the air of tne world, or was 
innate to the body - and if respired, 
whether transmitted from the lungs to 
u® L mobile and warm) or to 
the brain - were questions that were 
not conditioned by any detailed know- 
iei^ of anatomy or phj^ology. When 
^stotle dissected animals to gain a 
Imowledge of the causes of tbe parts, 
<||s answer to these questions was that 
L controlling centre of 

the-body, the seat of a non-respired, 


vray of spedM: Madagascar isth^ 
fore a key environment both in general 
biological terms and in relation to 
conservation. Indeed, the island has 
often been termed a “natural labora- 
toiy of evolution", a kind of Noah’s 
ark of early plant and animal forms left 
to olverrily in the absence of subsion- 
tial outside interference over millions 
PJ However, as the resulting 
biotogical ireasure-trove is now sev- 
mly threatened, particularly by de- 
forestation, effective conservation me- 
asures are urgently needed. To this 
end, areadily understandable guide to 
the plants and animals bf Macmgascar 
IS much to be dedred. And as most of 
the relevant biological Ulerahire is in 
moA, this volume In Pergsmon’s 


track on the solution oTlisling some of 
the more obvious forms (pre^minant- 
ly insects), with only a bmf mention of 
ronservation at the end. And although 
Rose Blommers-SchlOsser and Leo 
Blommers merit some praise for at 
least alt^pting to Introduce Mada- 
gascar’s little-known amphibians, they 
make little concession to the non- 
spcciajist, their chapter consisting 
almost entirely of an account of frogs 
studied in a single rain-forest locality. 
It ft also a pity that the chapter on 
Madagascar’s reserves is confined to a 
listii^ of sites and of a few obvious 
spectres present; no information is 
provided on the current condition of 
the reserves, widely acknowledrcd to 
give uuse for serious concern. Taken 
together, however, the chapters do 
provide a helpful general-introduction 
to the natural history of Madagascar 
Unfortunately, many of the photo- 
graphs are too dark or lacking in 
erratrast; the- text. itself varies from 
faint pnnt to heavy smudge; and there 
are inany typographical errors. 

R. 1). Martin 


wnen, this volume In Pergamon’s R n Mnrtiu u r l . i a I 

Key Environments series wHI he esbe- anihr^f^H interest. A thou^ 

ciaUy useful. wiiiBecspc- at. Untw^ 


Feathered 

weavers 

Nest Building and Bird Behavior 
by N. E. CoUlas and E. C. CoUlai 
Princeton University Press, 

£44.80 and £12.70 
: lSB|N0691p8S584.Bnd 0^592 

■The construction of nests is one parii- 
ralarly fascinating aspect of the be- 
haviour of birds, and Nicholas and 
. Elsie Colllas have studied nest building 
:in more detail than any other sden- 
fists. D^pUe its title, however, the 
' scope .of their book oops not spread 
widely, but it does examine nest 
building from many different an^es. 
For example, they review the occur- 
rence of different forms of nests and 
coiwider the way in which these are 
®daptM to the birds' environments, 
the skills involved, how these develop. 

^ how nest buUding is infiuenced 
^.internal lactofs such as hormones. 
.SeVerti chapters concentrate on the 
weaver, birds, .a long-term research 
interest. AlthoujA much of this in-' 
formation Is available elsewhere, it is 
useful tp havf it assembled in one 
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innate soul. This was radically chal- 
lenged in the next generation by 
Alexandrian medical men who not 
only dissected animals but also (a 
strong tradition has it) vivisected the 
human body. In searching for func- 
__ fion, they seem to have discovered, by 
serial section of the spinal cord, the 
controlling powers of the brain and 
nerves. 

This is the background to these four 
treatises by the Graeco-Roman physi- 
cian Galen (129 to about 200 ad). 
Their context is the arena of intellec- 
> hial combat that Galen so 
wholeheartedly entered. If the soul is 
respired, then there must be anatomic- 
_ al pathways from the lungs to the rest 
of the “to-be-vivified" body; was this 
at pathway through the heart and blood 
re vessels, or brain and nerves? What 
ra contribution did the brain or heart 
le make to the governance of the body? 
1 , Galen’s Whether Blood is Naturally 
id Contained in the Arteries is a polemic 
)f against those who believed that the 
le external pneuma was carried from the 
*, lungs to heart and arteries. His On the 
e Use of Breathing attempts to settle the 
n disputes between those who thought 
that the soul was respired, those \mo 
0 believed that air was nourfthment, and 

if those who held that it simply cooled 
s the innate heat of an innate soul. On 
1, the Causes of Breathing is a technical 

0 tract on the neuromuKular machinery 
3 of the thorax and diaphragm. 

B In this sense these treatises belong 
- together, and it is extremely useful to 

1 have a Greek text and parallel transla- 
1 don presented here, particularly as 
, many obscure points in the western 
t manuscribt tradition have been illu- 
f minated by comparison with hitherto 
, unused Arabic versions. Very usehil 

place. 

The magnificent structures pro- 
and the deft way in which nest 
biulders achieve their ends by choosing 
suitable materials and movements, is 

very striking- so striking that Aristotle 

considered the nest building of birds 
like the weavers a fine example of 
ntelligent behaviour. When analysed 
in detail, however, the process of 
construction (as with human basketiy) 
c^sists of a few simple rules ana 
actions, the completion of each stage 
simulating the onset of the next; The 

bird need have rtb foresight; aim or 
g^at intelligence: provided it follows 
the rules, a perfect nest will result. 
Natural selection favours the most 
parsimonious means of achieving a 
given end: the elegance and simplicity 
of Its solutions , to tasks of great 
' apparehf complexity is One Of the 
wonders of biplogy. 

Another, of selection's feats is to 
match the nest to the taak that It 

K irforms. Although birds are warm 
ooded, development does not take 
placf inside the mother. The develop- 
ing young must therefore be protected 
from the elements and from predators 
in the hostile outside world, and Its 
. temperature must be maintained at an 
®pi|pial level for development to pro- 
ceed. Incubation carrieci out bv one or 
both parents, in prote(;tlve ancf^lniulat- 

teeth-cehtary £>utch> phyridst and 
astronomer Christiaan Huygens. And 
this tells us a lot about .Beard’s own 
penpectiVe. He Is not interested in 
philosophers of sdqnee such hs Bacon 
.or Kant, neither. of whom is even i 
. mentioned m the book. W his view' 

professional sdeptista” have.dono far 

more: to develop the philosophy of i 

““0^® thaihave "professionarphilov s 


too are the history of the texts , iw 
However, the treatises do not "h.. 


dlscoveredPlood circulation in iS? 
To understand Harvey we need to 
•‘now what he made of the Utin 
avoilable to him, not how we S 
improve the Greek text by the use d 
Arabic. It does not matter that Harrn 
can now be seen to have misundS 
stood an experiment of Galen’s (m. 
t M an artery between two ligalureif 
What IS important is what Ha^dCi 
with his misunderstanding. (Lai of 
precise cross-references between the 
introductory essays and the text -and i 
wrongly numbered footnote - serve to 
confound the confusion of this point,! 

David FurlM’s essay on theories d 
respiration before Galen is useful J i 
Wilkie’s essa^, on their later hi«on 
on Galen’s experimental method ud 
teleological physiology, are less so. No 
doubt because he first undertook ilm 
translations for teaching purposes be 
has one eye constantly on Harvey ^ 
modem experimental method. I^. 
ably there is a tendency to describe 
how far a collection of texts in which 
Galen did battle with hJs predecessors 
measured up to Harvey's work and to 
'the experimental method’’, an under- 
standing of which, Willdfl tells us, 
came only with Stoic logic. 

R. K, French 

R. K. French is director of. the IVrf- 
come Unit for the History of Medkve 
at the University of Cambridge. 


ing nesta, is the commonest solution to' 
this problem. Nests may simply bea 
platform on which the eggs can m laid 


and wirm^ well clear ofcTanger, or u 
elaborate construction using maor 
different materiais such as grass and 
silk and feaiheix to rnlDimizo 
both heat loss and the attentions d 
predaton. 

Perhaps the most remarkable caiei 
that of the- Mallee-fowij in which A 
male builds a huge compost heap a 
whichithe female fays. On hqt da)W 
scrapes earth on to his mound 
Its temperature is kept dowSTlii 
however, the decomposition of tbe 
mound generates more heat than Is 
required, he removes material tolelit 
cool off. In this way the eggs' frif 
maintained within a narrow tempW: 
ture range and the pair can hatch nitse, 
ydung than they ever could vrere ,t|^ 
to incubate themselves, • .•■.^'''- 1 . 

Although this somewhat special!^ 
Irook contains many such interOstiog 
tit-bits, it will not find its way oh to 
many student reading lists. But It wiQ 
be a useful reference in the libraries of 
univeitilies whore ornithology w 
anlmai behaviour are taught in some 
detail. ' . ■ 

P. J; B. Slater 

P. J. B. Slater is professor of natural 

historyaithe University of St Andrewt, 

But the priDcipa! charaden are ^ 
introduced with varying degrees d 
su^ss. In some rases; such as that of 
Michael Faraday, the Impression ^ 
ated on Segr6 by the man and his woflti 
.is clearly strong, and a virid porifiit , 
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.5^ 'dUtliigulsIied 
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it only one.: . 


: t^ wbrniiptiona. and ber^al in* 

:■ j]j*1>retal(on8, .Were Sdgre to- present 


learn ai 


recdon .fo; himtolf. .And Kepffr -is - 
dlsmlssedt more or less, dk a “myitic".' 

; Incomprehensible In motivafion anci 
..®PPr®®ffh • *;|Here et..l^a8t :the..aiithor' 

• f9’j]‘!.*’A^i**P*fitted.by86meread^ 

In the hiatoiy .of sdence.iFcW Do^ 

- Wpuld:^; Huvsens as : a feSSSCJ 




in me nutore.of sdence.iFcW Dobole 

• die p 
jdentffidjovqluto standing. 

? an iin'dpdbtcdiv 

• 1 ^^ Jumseif. clearly rt- . 


admiration and even affection, bu* 
also evident difficulty of fompreafifl- 
Sion, and no clear deture 
•few, such as. H. C. Oerat^'lSo^ 
completely beyond .him. 

$ucb problems. ^e, ho^^yeri tsre. 

and, bn me whole the sketches are well 

done for what they are. Whether tpey 

I wdll iQue attrat^ve reading U .diffl^^ 
for oito who. knows the history to WJ. 
j3ul for;phy^its and students /who 
;-kn6w littie dbout the histpiry of their . 
subject, ; but; would . like som®, 
(^re, are plenty . of pictures) and 
'biography dOtaiis .fo wt t® ^ 
naquis :6f equatimis arid, effects* 

: book: should, serve very Well.', Arid, if#* 
does- not ;evol?e .miicb of . a sense P» 


aptelude he^aSSrii^^^^ i . ‘ . • ; n 

■ JrouWjiavp 


> ATi.?7i**n_r courses dete^ ‘ 

: hgd ihaitfer..theiMyi^TCe«e'c^ are ' 


kinrnijpapd.ikbotm.w of affeetk^ tbatn- 
. ^i^ nimsi^. feels' for his forebears. ;• 
Tto ft the abmpr’sprinHpal dt* ? 
it is hik phhdpm Mhlcvemeht: it is Q®:: 
i small oneV 

• JolM : A^drv '■ 


Jdhii Hendry^s histb 

MaioM^s 

pe-puhllshed‘byAd 


y ofJmA 
inltmH^ 
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Policies and priorities 

Janet Elliot on BTEC’s achievements 


According to whether you count the 
birth of the Business and Technician 
Education Council (BTEC) as Octo- 
ber 1, 1983, the official date of the 
merger, or January 1, 1983, the date of 
formation of the interim council, 
BTEC was either 13 or 21 months old 
at the end of January. In that time it 
has had to develop a new identity while 
still building on operational practices • 
inherited from B^ and TEC. It has 
had to make progress against a back- 
ground of a Wide range of government 
mUiatives, many of which have been 
announced and required to be oper- 
ational in very short timescales. In 
addition, we have had to cope with the 
problems of merging two groups of 
staff with different customs and prac- 
tices, and some mutual suspicion, into 
an effective and effident operational 
team. Given this background, what 
has BTEC achieved? 

Any list must be headed by the 
overall review of the policies inherited 
by the council - a review that began 
With informal consultations in the 
autumn of 1983 followed by the pub- 
lication of a formal consultative docu- 
ment in December. This in turn was 
accompanied by a series of planned 
and requested meetings with commer- 
ciat interests, industrial organizations, 
educational and professional bodies, 
and with individuals andgroups of staff 
from many colleges. BTEC's 
framework for rationalization and 


# Availability of programmes of 
study: to be achieved by maintaining 
traditional study routes - full-time, 
part-time sandwich and block-release 
- as well as by encouraging open and 


study of individual units which would 
accumulate credit). 

#Core studies: a commitment to 
extend the use of core.studies common 
to a range of employment areas parti- 
cularly in the context of BTEC 
national courses (particularly relevant 
to technicians in engineering and 
already well developeain courses for 
business and finance). 

0 Interdisciplinary themes: emph- 
asizing the importance of the educa- 
tion and training leading to a BTEC 
qualification being planned as an inte- 

f ;rated, coherent programme of leam- 
ng and development; this coherence 
should also be apparent to the'student. 
# Up-dating the curricula and learn- 
ing strategies: emphasizing technolo- 
gical content and the devcTopmcnt of 
the personal skills of the individual 
students, as well as learning processes 
and teaching methods. 

S National credibility of BTEC qual- 
rations: a commitment to building 
on existing acceptance of BTEC 
awards by education, profeHional 
bodies and employers to win yet 
reater and broader rerognttion. In 





in getting appropriate recognition and 
status for students who follow the 
BTEC routes. A major marketing 
exercise was the nine “design by 
experience" meetings for employers in 
the autumn of 1984, lo promote both 

B sneral awareness and to increase the 
ow of work placemeni offered to 
BTEC design students. Ministers 
attended to give government support 
to this enterprise. 

In 1983-M, the council was de- 
lighted to have to cope with a record 
number of registrations of new stu- 
dents - in excess of 180,000. Figures 
for 1984-85 are not yet available but 
first impressions are that they will, 
again show an Increase. The reasons 
for this growth include the continued 
and increasing use of BTEC qualifica- 
tions for the college-based elements in 
Youth Training Scheme programmes, 
the transfer to BTEC of the remaining 
higher national diplomas in engineer- 
ing (which until this year had remained 
the responsibility of the Joint Commit- 
tee for National Awards In Engineer- 
ing), the absorption under the um- 
brella of BTEC of natiunol owards in 
agriculture, and the acceptance in 
1983-84, for the first time, of higher 
national awards in mining. Yet a 
further and significant feature has 
been the mmor growth and develop- 
ment of BTEC pre-vocational educa- 
tion as part of the Technical, Voca- 
tional and Education Initiative (TVEI) 
in the au range 14-16 and in the 
launch m the Certificate for Pre- 
Voeational Education (CPVE). 

The pre-vocational developments, 
particularly the CPVE, are especially 
noteworthy as the second major activ- 
- ity of the council in its first year of 
existence. Early in 1983, BTEC 


Basil Blackwell 

The Information Technology 
Revolution 

Edited by TOM FORESTER 

One of the areas of sneteal lechnologloal development h« been In the prevision of 
Information - now e major growth Industry. In this book (he most prominent people in the 
field look at Ihe preseni state end future development of Information technology. 

704 pages, hardback £27.50 pssi I34M0| 
paperback £9.95 (ossi laosn 

The Robotics Revolution 

The Complete Qulde for Managers and Engineers 

PETER B. SCOTT 

'Compulsory reading for anyone Interested in present or future deveippmenis In roboticetlon 
end hew they may affect our everydey lives.’ Times Higher EduesUon Supplement 
'Everything you ever wanted to know but never had the strength to esk. ell In one volume - 
and e very organised volume too . . . The sttcnilon to detail Is quite eNtreordinary . . 
CornpulerVMeftbi ^ ' 

362 pages, £1930 (OSSi isiszoi 


: 





Vkleoconference studio, ftom the second edition of Josephine Shaw's 
Atbninistratipn in Bayess (Macdonal d & Evans> £5,9^. . 

progress ip achieving its alms over the 1984, substantial progress was made in 

next decade - Po/fo<« 0 nd Prfor/f/tf aebi^ng recomition for BTEC 

into the I99Rs - was published in awards from the Engineering Coundl 

September J984. Though riot the last as the prime routes to the status of 

word, this document «es ^ve the techniaqn engineers and engineering 

council, and all those involvM in the teehnidans. Inere is in some areas still 

implementation of BTEC policy, a a need to resolve problems of recognl- 

measure of their movement towards tion by professional bodies, particu- 

effectiveretlonaiization while allomng larly as an emphasis on the aevelop- 

sensible variations in courses to meet meat of skills relevant for effective 

particular industrial and riommerdal peiformance at work makes it difficult 

needs to continue.' to identify the level of knowledge 

In Policies and PHorities\ the coundl which students have obtained in pai^ 


progress ip achieving its alms over the 
next decade - Policies and Priorities 
into the 1990s - was published in 
September J984. Thougri riot the last 
word, this document «es ^ve the 
council, and all those involve in the 
implementation of BTEC policy, a 
measure of their movement towaids 
effective retlonaiization while allowing 
sensible variations in courses to meet 
particular industrial and riommerdal 
needs to continue.' 

In Policies and f^Horities\ the coundl 
reaffirmed its commitment to the pur- 
pose for which it was established by the 
Seerdtory of State for Ei^ucatlon and . 
Sdertee;;'*to advance-the quality and : 
avaiiabtlity of g wide range of emplpy- 
ment-related education, to the mutual 
benefit of the students, their current 
and future employers, and the national 
Interest”. It also reaffirmed the coun- 
cit's intention to continue to achieve 
this purpose by exercising its authority 
to establish educational qualifications; . 
to determine the criteria for awarding 
qualifications; to approve the centres . 
which would offer the programriies of 
^dy leading (b these qualIncatiOns - 
reviewing the approprjatenete and 
adequacy of the stqn, equipment and ■ 
other learning resources); and to vail- . ' 
date the : content . gnd leamipg ., 
ap^acbes of individual toursiB. 

Emphasis was also;pu( on the heed .- 
to promote courses which yiou.id meet: ; 
the ch'an^ng 'needs' of: industiy;- coni; , ! 
merce and4he public sehrice and 
provide students with- an effective ; 
mtelfectUat c'beilenge. Aijeas partfou- 
lariy identified foir egrly, attention by 
BTEC included: 

# Relevance of provision;- emphasiz- 
ing the rie^ to meet the country's 
requiretnents for a consistent and 
reliiibie supply. -of suitably educated^ 

-(A v,y,-xVi a*‘.i 


ticular disciplines. 

S I ifoiternal moderation and stan- 
ards: a commitment to a major 
: review of all aspects -of the quantt,; 
..control of its cotines-alreddy in narid. 
0 Liaison iipd participation; an Ih- 
creased bragramme of liaison has 
begun with employers, trade Unions, 
colleges and schools involved In BTEC 
work i and educational and profession- 
'Oj bodies." 

0 Cost and .resource effectiveiietei a 
review of.its'intemal adnilnlitrative., 
prOi^ures ‘in the Jnterests .Of Im-! 
pfoved cost ' an4 rerourra effective-, 
liesst.imisjbr review of fequirements ; 
for doiriputer radlities has alfetidy 
. ' been completed land i nvtewOf .pro- ! 

' tent velidaiion prbMduits in feiatton ' 
td objecHvhi is about to begin. ' . 
;-AgMDS(: these commitments, Dome . 
oif tMm already being- implemented 
and some forithe ftitUre. what else has 
: the coundl achieved iii this first b(lef, 
ripHngbf'ics, existence? Plrsti-it has, 
been eblh to project a more effective, 
bubllc itriage tnari BBC and TEC were.-, 


public ifoeS® BBC and TEC were.-, 
able tb acnieve'scparaiely. This has 
been particularly important in a cli* 
mate where marketing, both pf the' 
image of BTEC from the “centte" and - 


mate where marketing, both pf the' 
image of BTEC from the “centte" and - 
t^e Idea of BTEC qualifications, by 
individual colics and polytechnics, 

h^beeni|Jlgni^..^s.fri^rt‘®fH 


together with the Ci^ and Guilds of 
London Institute (CGU), accepted 
from the Secretary of Statefor Educa- 
tion and Science, a commitment to 
develop a CPVE and to have the new 
programmes operational by the au- 
tumn of 1985 in schools and colleges 
throughout Englaad., Wales - and. 
Northern iFelandT Pilot schemes, mpn- . 
itored and evaluated by the- Further 
Education Unit, are now being run in 
IS Local Education Authorities. As 
part of the CPVE development a 
nirther major consultative exercise! 
was undertaken iii 1984. The resulting 
curriculum framework was published 
last month. Applications from schools 
and colleges to offer CPV& from 
September 1985 will be received and 
processed during the spring and sum- 
mer. Some concern has bran expres- 
sed about the wide ability bands for 
which the one-year post-16 award will 
provide and the complexities of curri- 
culum design which this Imposes on 
individual schools and colleges. Never- 
theless, the published proposals have 
excited substantial interest and there is 
evidence that the.CPVE will fulfil real 
educational needs of a wide range of. 
young people at 16, for many of vmom 
the nuxeo arraimments in schools 
have proved far from satisfactoty. 

A major side-effect of the CPVE 
development has been the opportunity . 


. their cd-responslbllity , for' the. Joint 
Board and the CPVE Ihe two councils 
are also oommitted, via a VStaiement 
of Intent" published early In 1984, to 
work togetner.in the whole area of 

■ prri-vocanohal education: This MU be 
. a major contribution to the continuing 
rationalization - of : ; pre-vocational 
doursra for the 14^16 age group both ' 
within and without TVBl. These de- 
velopments wUi'also provide ri Unique. 

. opportunity for. BTEC. and. CQLI lo 
work together I with '.school sector' 

:. .bodies, particularly the Secondary Ex- 
I eteinattons Council. , ' " 
.'Progression and ratioPaillzatibii re^ 

! inrin .ihalters of substantial interest 
and concern! Pbir.' students following ' 

' the stgndarilBtEC vocational routes, : 
there Is the' quifttfon both of rpcogni- ; 
I tidn tty prof«sl0ngi:bpdies apd . em- 
ployers and opportuditles to' switen 
. coutte Or transfer into traditional 
-forms oflilgher education. For exam- 
ple; the review . of ^BTEC (former 
BEC) national awards Ip th^ business ' 
area m 1983' found thii'l soitae 50 per 
cent of full-time students tekirig ,tbe- 

'/It '?t*'*S* "O.-' 


Managing with Micros 

Management Uses of Microcomputers 

COHN LEWIS 

Msneglag uiMA Mk/os has repidl/ eiwbllshed Itaelf as the tending book in the field: 
'Up-to-date, very apeclflc, very practical. This tsltw best book we have found so far on 


Iniroducing end using micros |ji business.' 

'Very precucel and wHo-data guide to a fast developing field.’ firfUsA fiushess 
(SecondedlUon)20BpBges,herdbKk£13.5O laesi isssasi 
paperback £6,95 (oui issM oi 

The Guardian Guide to 
Microcomputing 

JACK SCHOFIELD 

Based on Jack Schofield's widely ecclelmed column In The GWvdlen, but completely 
rewritten end updated, this book Is one of the most precilcel and user friendly guides yet 
produced. Qolrtg beyond the basic fads, it shows hew to cut through the sales talk and 
iargon and find out what ta rcelbj whet. 

(Mareh)200 pages, hardback £14.95 (OSSi luusi 


Iness.' tVuiiem Susfriess Library 

to a fast developing field.’ SrfUsh fiushess 


produced, aolrtg beyond the basic I 
iargon and find out what ta rcalbj wl 
(March) 200 paoes, hardback £I4.S 
paperback £5.50 (osai issos ii 


The Economics of Modern Business 

W. DUNCAN REEKIE and D.E, ALLEN 

In this highly original textbook, the authors examine major manMament Issues In a sensible 
and enleitemingway. A apeclal faatUTe of thejxiok le Itssuccai^l Integration of 
Intioductory flnanclsl anatyals with macioeconomlc theoryi and It also olwusses the 
Indlvldusl firm within e broad context. 

368 pages, hardback £22,50 (sesi i3i)sei 
paperback £6.95 (0«3tuiisi) 

British Industry: An Introduction' 

PETER JOHHy)W ' 

A oompieherulve Introduction to the organlutlan and ouUlne of British Industry, this book Is 
firmly based on recent empirical studies end the latest date, h discusses many of the topical 
Issues In industrial organisation - privatization, small firms - as well as such subjects as 
contestable markeiSj transaction costa, the nature of the firm, the entrepreneur. 

. <Apr1D 224 pages, hardbadc£ 17,50 (OeJiHMSli- 
papereack £4.95 (omiaaoen ■ 

Industrial Strategy , . . 

An Introduction ...... 

JOHN ORIEVE SMITH ; • ' 

The Importance 6f strategy In determining Ihe success or failure of a business has received 
tncreesing recognition in recent years. Thu'book provides a condse and clear introduction, 
cutting through the ebstraetlens and Jargo:' which frequently surround stretegle Iheoiy. 
CMay) 192 paoes. hardback £15.00 cessi ijsess) . 
peperbadt-£9.95 (eeaiiisarn . . 

Value for Money 

A Qulde to Prlnelplee and Good Practice In the public Sector 
HA. BdTT and D.R. PALMER 


This timely book la a compact yet eompreherisiva guide td all aspects el VFM In the public 
sector, explaining In a practical wqr wtiat It Is, how a VFM wstem can be set up, what the kt 
elements of good VFM practice are. and theapedfic techniques end methods to be us^ in ' 
eddevlna Vm. 


. eduevlng VrM. 


les, hardback £19.50 (east leeszSi 
,95 (DB31 I44SSO 


Banking Law 

E.R. 8HAW and J.B. .HOWCROFT 


. MIMWfIb p Jbivpa SMBm mo eswew •rwaaesaaegi ma«* Msaf arw mitmeymmme 

easenitorcemplfirierif to MwJ^k^ledge. 

(Juna)220 pages. hardback £17.50 (dbsiIooiii 
papybBckloaS (aeonowM 

Key Pevelopmenfs in Personal 
Finance 

JOHN MATATKO and b.C. STAFFORD . ^ 

This book charts the growth and chbhgae In Ihe personal nnsnea Industry since 1 960, aiyl 
looks ahead to future dayeldpinanU. aMmlitingln delall Ihe Murcea ofnindi and the ' 


nnandal Instrumanis chbsen by Individuals and househoMa. 

(May)20Bpag«Si'hBrdbaclr£l9.90 losaiisann 

pape^k£0,95 (Bbsi ubmbi • ,. . , , • ! , ; 

The Ecbnomlst Pocket Banker 

TiHOTHY HllibLE i ' ' 

. A fast-moving end infbripal guide' td Ihlernatiohel finance, to bank's and bankers, their Jergen 
and the places ihey vtsil. Written by the IHnance Editor .of The Ecoponilil, It Is full of highly ' 

The Ecohoniist Pocket Accountant 

CHRiarOPHER HQBES . 

‘Wonderfully rtedablaj occurtea and comprehensive but It eJso sparkles with a livellneis'that 
. the aeceuntaney world rarely managda... covers, deflhet and explains all the concepts. • . . 
acronyms .end lertnlnoiegy ihel Ihe average accountant or accduniancy watcher could ' 

poMbie want.’ AceoUntenu Am ' .a ‘ 

S24pag», £1240 (063115965 6) • . 
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Out of 
context 


Anlntroductlon to Builness AccounU 

by John Harrison and Ron Dawber 

Pitman, £3.95 

ISBN0273019953 

Numeracy and Accounting 

byJoMphCbUver 

Macmillan, £5.95 

1SBND3333S9275 

Accounting for Buainess 

OrgaolMlions: 

a practlcalapproBch 

by Graham Taylor and Chris Hawkins 

Macmiilan.£8.95 

ISBN 0333 374061 

Understand Accounting! 

by Claude Hitching and Derek Stone 

Pitman, £5.95 

ISBN 0273 01883 3 

SlallsUesIbr Buainess 

by Paul Whitehead and 

Gcoffkay Whitehead 

Pitman, £3.95 

ISDN0273Q19759 

Introduction to Mlcroeconmnlcs 

by Dave Blight and Tony ShaDo 

Pitman, £4.95 

1SBN0273020439 

There must surely come a time when 
there will be an agreed philosophical 


Three new titles In 
the lUkE Business 
Studies Series 


Thn Orginhatlm In Its 
Jnviromnmt: A Workbook 
J. BEARPSHAW & C. FAUX 
This liinportatit new addition to tho 
terles compleinanis Ki successful 
parent text: Contains 100 learning 
projects and sixteen a^nments 
, carefully researched and daiignod to 
reinforce the.leprnirtg process. 
0712^^66 

Publication A^IMOes APP* £2.05 
this.OrgiinIntloh In Its 
Environment: A Workbook 
Tiwhefs Manual 
J. BEARDSHAW& C FAUX 
This manual proyides guldanco for 
the lecturer, on the assignments and . 
leomlng projects contained In the 
i! aeoomperiylng werktiook. Free to 
j.,l(^rers .iji.i|fjo oloss s^ta of , The 
i. Organtsatlbji.' In Its Envlfonniant 
I- 'mainjext 
I 07121 OB791 i • 

I PlAflcotion Aprlj.loeB App^£K9B 

I Elammili of Eliinking 1 aAci II 
I DAVID pal^reManb: — 

PHILIP FORD' 

I This book ha&baen vvrittsn to meet 
I ^rannt;'spadflop^ for the 
I BTEC •" National ' Lev^ - 'double 
I n^uleJ 'Tlie authbri. Sib to be* 

I ,®o.*8K»toto^,‘'5»n' their.; cdnipralt’ 
;snilv^and!f;dhb|1lath«,^ Is 
a iiH«nint ,i>0n^:that so ubtuamr 
‘ 1i1.‘ a.. bbpkidibtikt.ibB priced; By 
I ,todpy*s stahdiirds; ;sb ihoderatbiy/'^ 

N'^'iai^r'.-;! 

'I'stMitiQhiim 


^i.rt«ippulb;i PLB 7Pz' 
tT'A^rAsS-^MACEVANS' 

<Q7S2>7052b>'. 




what is '^appropriate" is determined by 
current fashion and imposed curricu- 
lum or by some critical re-appraisal of 
the needs of that market segment. 

Moreover, since most publishers 
understandably seek to embrace a 
range of markets with any one text, 
authors are under pressure to create 
the "multi-purpose^ text, seeking a 
means of reconciling the often eonmet- 
ing requirements. Purely pragmati- 
cally, however, the market for the 
introductory text is so substantial - the 
BTEC. degree nnd professional 
courses account at their various levels 
for perhaps 80,000 to 100,000 new 
students each year - that almost any 
competently written text, however 
confused its philosophical basis, can 
establish an adequate short-run mar- 
ket penetration - although only the 
more innovative few will give Mrth to 
second and subsequent editions. 

i4/i Iniroduaion to Business 
Accounts is directed at the lower end 
of the market - Royal Society of 
Arts (RSA) stage 1, BTEC general 
level, together with courses in the 
training opportunities scheme 
(TOPS). The authors correctly iden- 
tify the focus of attention at this level 
as “accounts-rclated office proce- 
dures", and make copious use of 
source documents whicn can onlybe 
helpful to a student at this stage. The 
basic procedural skills of flnancial 







™S®o"p Sat Hirry OgdH.', Workshop Numemey, reviewed on page 25. 


and pedarogical approach to the intro- 
duction of the various business disci- 
plines at aiw given level of business 
education, until that day, however, 
authors are faced with the daunting 
task of correctly identifying the 
approach appropriate to the seemenl 
of the market they are seeking to 
address. This task is further compli- 
cated by the need to decide whether 


natively developed with good exam- 
backed by additional questions. 
The book contains a "case-study" 
approach tliroughout, basing exam- 
ples and explanations on the activities 
of a Firm of “camping equipment 
manufacturers". 

Although this approach is com- 
mendable, it may be criticized for 
failing to point bet ter students towards 
the conceptual Framework within 
which accounting is set. Moreover, 
although the case-study b based on 
manufacturing business, the text 
ignores^ completely the manufacturing 
mmensions after a brief reference in 
the initial organization chart - indeed, 
on tlie very next page the illustrative 
profit calculation is that-iQf a trading 
.rather than a manufacturing concern.- 
Simplifications which lead to inaccur- ' 

. acies - the deBnition of depreciation, 
or the impression that '*profit" is a 
unique ana correct answer - are best 
avoided even at this level. Finally, the 
problem of the multi-purpose text Is 
brought into sharp relief by the inclu- 
sion of a chapter on non-trading con- 
cerns which has everything to do with 
the RSA syllabus, and nothing to do 
, mth the central focus of this book; 

Nu/ntracy and Accounting b aimed 
specifically at meeting the require- 
ments of the BTEC national levei 
common core module of the same . 
name, and there caii be little doubt 
that the content of this text matches 
the module's learning objectives, 
^re successfully than most this text 
integrates the numeracy ^ih die 
accounting skills, and as sucVwii] be 
.very useful. 

^ BTEC has repeatedly observed: 

• Iwwever, that the key to its “student- 

cqtttrqd" philqiSophy lies in : the de- 
velopment 01 a learning arid auesi- v 

mem strategy. whlchplaces (hestudent 

Jn situations and roles related to his 
actual or i immediately intended 
cmupatlon; and which uses those 
situations' to. develop, both cognitive 
and interpersonal skills. The author of 
Ihls text acknowledges this thrust: as 
.Ife -observes, >hl? primarily con-... 
Mrinrid with the. nnandu aspe^ of ; • 
' bunness . from lime to time aisign- . ^ 



roents will be introduced which recog- 
nize other vital themes such as people 
and communication". 

In this, the text Is only partially 
successful - for two main reasons. 
First, it is unfortunate that, if the 
material is based on "real life" situa- 
tions, the author finds it necessary to 
qualify that claim in Ms assertion that 
'^the characters and companies ^efe^ 
red to are wholly fictitious": (The 
“international flavour” promiseo by 
the preface is broadly confined to 
substituting the dollar for the pound, 
and Kuala Lumpur for London.) 
Second, if the student is to penetrate 
. beyond the technical accouayng 
theii each aSslgriment must for 
the student the range of skills being 
assessed, the relative importance of 
each, and give due weight to the 
development and assessment of inter- 
personal skills. 

Accounting for Business Organisa- 
tions, claimed to be “a basic text for 
atu^nts of BTEC national and higher 
national, OCB A level, business de- 
grees and diplomas and professidnal 
courses". Is an excellent Illustration of 
the problems of the “multi-purpose" . 


tern seeking to recondle tonfQcting 
philosophies and' serving none ;well. 
First, profesdonal fbuhdation courses 
require, inter allaj a feiriy detailed 
treatment ofbasie financial accounting 
and ' costing procedures: four brim 
chapters are provided. Seepnd, the 
degree student must be expOKd to the 
conceptual problems associated with 
income measurement and valuation: 
iitUe is offered bwnd a brief uncriti- 
. ^ ^ussion of &AP2; And third, a 
BBC higher level course demands toe 
development of learning and assess- 
ment strategies based on realistic tasks 
and which develop both cognitive and 
Interpersonal skills: : although Valfent 
attempts are made to test more tbari 
mere “number cnlnchlng" skills (parti- 
cularly in some useful case-stumes at 
the end of the- book), the overall 
emphasis • remains' one . of ■ coanitive 
•'absitactloni ■••7 i'.- 

■Although leu sympaihjzewHIi tliri 


author's philosophical dilemma, there 
are other features of this book 
inaccuracies and omissions in the in- 
troduction to company accounts, no 
treatment of capital Investment deci- 
sions, and a sparse one-page index - 
which would suggest that ttiis text is 
unlikely seriously to challenge other 
more established books. 

Understand Accountingf, unlike the 
other three, is “not Intended to be a 
syllabus text, . . . does not Include 
cniestioD material” and is written for 
the non-accountant because "finance 
IS an essential part of any manager's 
mental equipment", Tbe book has 
been developed out of a series of 
in-house, trainltig courses for a major 
pubhe company, and which is uncon- 
strained by the need to meet externally 
imposed curriculum and philosophies. 
It is a well written, livqfy text which ' 
focuses selectively on some of the 
financial issues important tb managers 
explored outside of the finance func- 
tion. Particularly welcome in this re- 
spect is the chapter on productiirity and 
added value - a vital ingredient in 
business success, yet virtudly Ignored 
by_most conventional accounting texts. 

It Is rather surprising, however, that 
more emphasis is not sivea to some 
^cial short-term finahmal dedsions - 
for example, pridng policy and prac- 
tice, and make/buy decisions. Indeed, 
the authors tend to emphasize finan- 
cial accounting and finandal manage- 
ment at the expense of management 
accounting. The book has a decep- 
tively. simple, sometimes anecdotal 
appmeh, but in fact conceals a level of 
sophistication which is perhaps better ' 


cdHUaued fhuii prevli^ 

national diplomas 'In business 
And finance and in public adminUtra-: 
•lion mritpn to take eiiher university 
or pelyieohntc'deBree m 

.BT^b own l^lghet iiatioral awards. 
In - the, area of pre-vgcaiio^ siadles , 
k'.^so; the- need‘-tQ ensure' 
f “®l^f'(®:®PWrtUnlties for pToaraSsIpri . 
Vilhqnt'' undue. repatlUpa fop young 
people .doing TyEltsponwred^Pio 
:<{amiiii»'b«twecnu4 aiid IfL'ThjsoM 

..vpttUopal tx>Lu:Bes. Successfiil C^VE ' 
stumea Mn;alsq pxp^de eptry'taaild 
exetnptidn from parts of B*reC, ^ 
'and other vocetfonal proa^'mmels. 
-um vear attention was focused on 
- <^hlral ■ bodies in the 
efciablish- 


: Inyiled to give evidence. BTEC’s sub- 
mi>iion strongly emphasized the con- 
hnuing. .need for: centrai validation, 
particularly where the course is ini 
I. tended to secure •recognition . for 
J awras from imfessionall^es arid 
Binpl(Wrs. Our statement -alsd chal- ' 
eng^ ffom past.BTEC'OXpericrice, 
(he.widely held view that there il a Ifok ' 
between the slze'.of,.sri orgenizailoh 

. o thp.Matiohar Advisory 

' Body (NAW continuej to have'par- 
ticularsignlflcarice for BTEC. peci- ' 
Sions by NAB. to. expand or 'edritraot 

aillKA nmutclAn' U.L 


man in incuviciual and isolated study 
Nevertheless, these defects -if defect 
thw are - could easily be remedied; 

Sietlstlcs. in Business : 'it tmother- 
mulh-purpbse tejil, purporting to cov- 
w the syllabus requirements of "all 
first year statistics courses" r anging , 
from p level and CSE, BTEC natiSnal : : 
I national all business .pro- 

Ifesslonal bodies; A levd, arid first-^ar I 


BTEC has also ,been activt in the . 
fiejg of continuing :education. ■ The 
number of students on BTEC courses 
and units ;siwificaUy dM^ for. 
those with suDs^tial work eiqfeHeriqe • 
hu continued to now and ean realistic ! > 


course proWsIpn in Mrtiiiular aubject 
°rj*®8rtpriicaIreriorts can cru- 
cially ^affect the groWlh of BTEC- 
and the coun- 
di s pUIity to fiilfilTts remit. The still 
unresolv^ Issues surrpundiriginrt arid , 
educaiipn. which vttwy ; 
a.rii 8 ]orNAB;igview.lh 1983 ^fedri^ 
-obvious exairi^e.' '7 


.'pranouriced in. the.' rifea 'of' manage- 
ment and newtechitologles. There has. 
beeri active B*ECjpaitra the 
NAB continuing euucaribn debate aiid ' 
Coriimission . 
Adult ;fnaiitiri8' InItia,tiYei Jntere« In : 

alteraative'ODen leatninD.Droin'BmiiiM.i 


continues to be in tjie.-area of spew*, . 
projects.. The ':co^ ■‘in 

> wvfew -• 

• ^ awafds, iq .business • : 


degree courses". To achieve this de- 
gree of universality the authors fo^ 
students’ ottention on the one feature 
common to all - the acquisition of the 
basic, technical statistical skills. As i 
text In elementary statistical method 
the book explains and illustrates the 
mndamental techniques in a concise 
but simple manner, and gener^ 
provides an adequate coverage of what 
are basically similar curricula, 
However, as might be expected, the 
attempt to serve all markets incurs 
penalties. The amount of mathemati- 
cal statistics and the critical under* 
standing of the statistical process a 
minimal; there is little attempt to draw 
on “live” business sources - company 
reports and accounts, economic IniclU- 
TOnce reports, newspapers - In either 
the text or the question material; and it 
must be questioned whether the Ian- 
guage and style appropriate for a- 
dearee student is realfy suitable for the 
CSE student. This text, in strippina 
statistics of its economic and p^ag^ 
gical context, has no more or less cimm 
on the market than the many other 
similar books available to students. 

like Slalistlcs in Business, the Intro- 
duction to Microeconomics is an omnl- 
purpose text, meeting the demands of 
economics curricula from A lew), 
BTEC, professional and first-year de- 
gree courses by distilling out the 
common denominator - the concepts 
and methodologies of rnicroecono- 
mics. The authors explain the balk 
theory and techniques clearly, and it H 
pleasmg to find a text dealing thb^ 
oughly with prodw;tlon theory Mfore 
introducing the rather more esoteric 
concepts of consumer theory. The ' 
authors have also made available re- 
lated mimoeconomic software - It 
would be useful to know which hard- 
ware is compatible - that provide a 
range of self-test questions, simula- 
tions apd statistical packages. 

I have some criticisms. First, the 
firm does not exist in a political and , 
economic vacuum, and a brief intro- 
duction to the macro-context \rithio 
which the firm operates would haw 
been valuable. Second, the text pre- . 
sents a predomlnmitly technocratic 
view of buriness, neglecting some ’of 
the valuable beha^oural insights. 
Finally, it Is pedagomcally debatable 
whether the methodmogyshould pro- 
ceed the problem, or the problem the 
methodofo^. The authors deliber- 
ately omit institutional or applied 
material because "anything vnidea 
now is likely to become quTckJy out- 
dated” - an omission which is precisely 
why students emerge so often from 
introductory economic courses con- 
vinced that economics had little to do 
with the “real" world of business. 

With the exception of Understand 
i4ccowiti>tg/- which is not aimed at any 
external curriculum - these introduct- 
ory texts all solve the problem of the ' 
conflicting philosophical and pedago- " 

S teal amroaches to business education 
y distilling out In their various ways ' 
what Is Mrceived to be common 
ground - tne concepts, methodologies 
and techniques. In adopting this solu- 
tion, however, -the authors arc forced 
to a greater of lesser exent to reject, 
the essential business context which V 
they are purporting to perve. 

Jolm Bull 

R., Ji Bull is dwuiy director (acade/nic) 
Rfymdu/h ntfytechnie, chaimvuipf 
the CNAA , business studies board, and y 
a past vkjt-eiud^man of the BBC filler ■ - , 
level validation committee: ■ 


work' -jn techrilcai and sdence-bared 
programines, ahd:a major review Into 
the needs of pfoceM industries; TH^ 
have all been brought' to a successful 
cphciusion'.-;Kew. projects have in- 
^ded mkjor contract with the Open 
TTCh.;ynlt arid' an iriquiiy into indus* 
for information 
tewAplp^ technicians, 

. Deapife .'.the,, recent' emphasis by 
gQveniiii^t Oh' the value of work- 
related educatiori, there are still many 
employeif arid profetsionaJ; bodies as 
wejl as tKpse.respbhSlble for providing 
edueatiOrijp.whpin-vocBtiondl educa- 
tion remains, a second best option. The 
^alfonge to BTEC |ri successfully 
mlrollng its' rt$mil' undbubte'dly re- 

mains..': • •rii'.- i * 




BOOK REVIEWS 

Motor " 
repairs 

Automobile Engine and 
Vehicle Technology, level I 
by Ian Chisholm 
McGraw-Hill, £7.95 
ISBN 07 0846847 
Basics of Automotive Engines 
byD. J.LeemingandM. Howarth 
Pitman, £5.00 
ISBN 0273019007 

The field of automotive engineering 
education in colleges is characterizea 
by part-time courses designed to com- 
plement the training reemved at their 
workplace by apprentices learning to 
carry out mechanical repairs and ser- 
vicing of motor vehicles. In the case of 
technician (as opposed to craft) 
trainees, the college needs to be satis- 
fied as to their ability and motivation, 
while employers wisn to know that the 
cost of a technician course and the loss 
of a day's work are not absolute losses 
to their businesses, but represent an 
investment in future management. 

The need is for a technically 
demanding course which includes, in 
its latter y^ars, subjects of a commer- 
cial nature (management, aecountan- 

Glorious 

food 

Food Preparation 
by Clive F. Finch 
MacdonaId& Evans, £7.95 
ISBN 07121 0641 3 
HouMkeepIngSupervifiion 
by Jabe Fellows 
Macdonald & Evans, £5.95 
ISBN07121 08203 
Hotel and Catering Supervision 
by Ken Gale and Peter Odgen 
Macdonald &Hvans, £5.95 
ISBN071210S246 

Hotel, catering and institutional man- 
agement courses were some of the last 
to change from the previous joint 
committee control to nrst TEC then 
BTEC. BTEC issued new guidelhfea 
for national dlpEomas and certificates 
in June, 1984, and will shortly issue 
new guidelines for higher national 
diplomas and certificates. BTEC's 
September 1984 document Policies 
and Priorities into the 2990s also has a' 
bearing on how courses are . run and 
managed. Those, for example, who 
have had only previous TEC experi- 
ence will have to get used to assessing 
students work across several units 
similar to tho "cross-modular" 
apmoach which BEC practised. 

Tlie balance between subjects has 
also, changed dramatically In some 
areas: The biggest change at national 
' diploma level is certainly the growth of 
the elements concerned with human 
relations, personnel practises, social 
skills and supervision which have in- 
creased by a factor of at least four 
; compared with th^revlous joint com- 
mittee couti«;' Tlie previous TEC 
philosophy of coui«a navlDg to meet 
local needs is rather more relaxed' 
under BTEC, forth 
workers in the 


law, and so on). Thus, the usual 
BTEC provision by colleges in this 
field comprises a thrce-ycar national 
certificate in motor vehicle engineer- 
ing^ followed by a two-year higher 
national certificate in motor vehicle 
engineering management. Appropri- 
ate design of these courses, by col- 
leges, can provide the successfol stu- 
dent with exemption From the profes- 
sional examinations of the Insmuie of 
the Motor Industn and the Institute of 
Road Transport Engineers, while the 
Chartered Institute of Transport rec- 
organizes the BTEC certificate for stu- 
dent membership. 

The unit-based approach of the 
BTEC system has led to a proliferation 
,of single unit textbooks - a situation 
which can dismay the hard-pressed 


Ml Ml I 


momie. At national ■ diploma level,: 
there Is also,a recognition that students 
normally have no choice in which' 
college . they can' attend;’ thus, the 


read as many as six books, in produc- 
ing Automobile Engine and Vehicle 
Technology f Ian Chisnolm has to some 
extent alleviated this situation by pro- 
viding, in a single book, a text covering 
the two whole units of engine and 
vehicle technology at level I for the 
certificate course. A welcome aspect 
of this book is the clarity of the 
diagrams. While containing all the 
salient features of the assembly or 
system in question, they arc unclut- 
tered by the detail present in manufac- 
turen' working drawings. In addition, 
the text is presented in a manner whicli 
ensures that it is easy to assimilate. 

Basics of Automotive Engines is in a 
somewhat different style. Although 


These three books are part of 
the Macdonald & Evans Hotel, Cater- 
ing and Tourism series, which alms to 
meet the needs of students following 
BTEC courses (and other courses) but 
also to provide up-to-date reference 
works for those in the business of 
running hotels, catering establish- 
ments and tourist services. Food Pre- 
paration is layed out in a conventional 
way for a cookery book, grouping 
toother dishes of a common type and 
dealing with the appropriate cooking 
methods for those dishes in the same 
chapter. At the end of each chapter 
there is a short section on nouvelle 
cuisine and the use of convenience 
products. However, although 1 can 
understand how the author will have 
had difficulty in trying to incorporate 
information oh the use of convenience 
foods, 1 suspect that to have all this 
infonnation in one section .will dve 
students the impression that It. Is 
something to leam about as an after- 
thought. Similvly, the sections on 
possible problems and how to avoid 
and correct them should really be read, 
by the student before attempting to' 
prepare a dish. Comments on nouvelle 
cuisine might better have been left with 
just the comments in the introduction, 
plus a reference. As the book does not 
cover the majori^ of the informstion 
needed for the food units in BTEC 
courses, it will be interesting to see if 
the series is extended to include a text 
which covers kitchen planning, orga- 
nization, supervision, and food and 
beverage management. 

Housekeepingls one ofthe areas in . 
which many c^eges have poor re- 
sources ana the need for good text- 
books is all the more important. Com- 
pared with cookery, tnere are few 
books available. Housekeeping St^er- 
vision te a well-presented text, good 
use being made oi tables^ diagrams and 
. photographs^.Bach chapten starts with 


a Itet mlearni^objectives with which . 
students on fiJBC courses will readily 
Identify; and ends with self-assessment 
questions which lecturers rather than 
atudertts will find useful. Where 
‘ te-l 

oh* cleaning agents - the author.'has 
achieved a sensible overlap, with ap- 
plied science. 71111 book should cover 
the content of most units at levels I and 


this book also caters for students 
working on the national ccrlincatc 
course studying level I engine tech- 
nology, it womd also be of use for 
muen of parts 1 and II of the Cl^ and 
Guilds of London Institute (^Ll) 
motor vehicle craft studies course, 
while the inclusion of such items as a 
brief historical excursion into the ori- 
gins of the enrinc (including the steam 
engine) would also render it suitable 
for students taking a CSE in motor 
Vehicle studies, unlike Chishol/iTs 
book, extensive use is made of manu- 
facturers’ sectioned and exploded 
views of components, and a number of 
photographs are also included, bring- 
ing the treatment close in places to that 
provided in a workshop manual. A 
useful feature Is the inclusion of re- 
levant questions at the end of each 
chapter, some from old examination 
papers. 

Despite their undoubted usefulness, 
however, these books enter a market 
already crowded with books in these 
topic areas. Well-established texts, 
such as V.A.W. Hilllerand F.W. Pit- 
tuck's Fundamentals of Motor VehMe 
Technology offer sutetantinl coverage 
of the iccnnolagy needed for the BT^ 
course. 

Colin Deacon 

Co/(/i Deacon is senior lecturer in 
motor vehicle engineering at Fani- 
boroMh College o/ Technology and a 
BTEC moderator in motor vehicle 
engineering. 


previous BTEC national diploma 
programmes, the chan^ru nature of 
these (with the publication of new 
guidelines) immediately dates the text. 

The use of the word '^supervision" in 
the title is rather misleading, as the text 
fails to bring this subject to the fore. 
Indeed, the chapters seem to be a 
collection of unit topics, lacking any 
integrating theme. For roe the chapters 
on economics and finance fit uncom- 
fortably with the remainder of the 
book. This does not detract, however; 
from' the general usefulness of the 
book, particularly as an aid to revision. 


Geoffrey Cowell 

Geoffrey Cowell'ts dean ofthe faculty, 
of business, food and management at 


Blackpool and Fyide College, a mepf 
ber of the BTEC Council, and chair- 
man of the hotel and catering sub- 
committee. 


A little 

legal 

advice 

Public Law 
byT.J.Graut 
Macdonald & Evans, £6.75 
ISBN07121 17598 
Business Law: a workbook 
byG.M.Amey 
Macdonald & Evans, £5.50 
ISBN07121 24047 

Lecturers in further and higher educa- 
tion arc chosen for their experience 
and qualification for the task in hand. 
It is a curiosity that the publishing 
world lends to Idenliry as advisers and 
writers individuals who would seem on 
the surface to have little or no experi- 
ence of the market at which the 
particular textbooks with which they 
are involved might be aimed. 

The BTEC national award is sought 
by young people entering n course of 
study at 16 plus. These courses con- 
tinue for two years and are touglit in 
colleges of further education nnd, to a 
lesser extent, schools. Although these 
two books are aimed at the BTEC 
national market, the publisher has 
chosen two writers from polytechnics 
and an advisory board of educationists 
who, though widely experienced, are 
unlikely to nave had any experience of 
the B*IbC national market. 

Mr Qrout of course claims in his 
introduction that his book may be used 
for levels other than BTEC national - 
Including higher BEC (sic), profes- 
sional, degree, and A level courses. 
Though common enough, this is a 
faintly spurious claim, given the essen- 
tial peculiarity of the BTEC student- 
centred approach. Indeed, the author 
recognizes this particular constraint by 
providing at the beginning , of each 
chapter toe “objectives" of the mddule 
and, at Its end; self-assessment ques- 
tions and assignments designed "to 
carry the learning process beyond the 
confines of the book”. 

Unfortunately, these questions and 
assignments, are occasionally unrealis- 
. ticandaimedatanlnappropriateiievei 
oF'aetiidty or personal identification. 
Tb suggest to a BTEC national student 
that he or she shotdd assume the rdle of 
a ciril sendee adviser to a mlnteter of 
the Crown, or an adviser to a trade 


union or a college board of governors, 
in writing an assignment, stretches 
levels of credibility to the utmost, Surii 
august bodies rarely lake advice from 
17-year-olds, even If they arc capable 
of addressing themselves to the issues 
involved. Equally, some of the lan- 
guage and information used is hardly 
appropriate to the average BTEC 
student, with many concepts left unex- 
plained. 

Having said this, however, the text 
itself is clearly written ond set out, and 
adequately covers the content of the 
BTEC option module in public law. Its 
clorityoi approach will commend it to 
BTEC national students, even though 
it can hardly claim to be “student 
centred" in its development. It demon- 
strates in fact a normal textual 
approach both in its development of 
argument, language, and lego! illustra- 
tion. it docs nothing, however, to 
extend BTEC"philosophy" in terms of 
encouraging students to develop their 
own skifls, self-awareness, and undcr^ 
standing of the business world. It is a 
valuable and concise textbook mas- 
querading under a BTEC banner. 

The nmvtechnic-based author of the 


The pmytechnic-based author of the 
business law workbook has had pre- 
vious teaching experience at a college 
of further education and is clearly 
conscious of the inherent difficulties in 
attempting to marry student require- 
ments, ns emphasized by BTEC, to 

C rimed materials that will support 
asic texts. The workbook consists of 
assignments and revision 'questions “of 
varying levels of difficulty". The revi- 
sion material comprises a series of 
straightforward questions whit^ may 
be answered by short statements of 
fact or. lists. This Mproach must be 
seen as no different from any "revision 
questions" system wliirii any lecturer 
might use as an aid to learning and 
testing. The BTEC market, however, 
demands a more emphatic approach in 
the assignment nroerammes, and this 
the author provides in his development 
of the material. 

The assignments are clearly de- 
signed and Die tq^S de manded nf tha. 
'students liA'geTj^ relevant. -Cross 
reference is maoe to the supporting 
text in the author's own Business Law 
from the same publisher, and praise- 
worthy attempts are made to make- 
relevant the difficult areas of buriness 
property and consumer credit. 

Roy Lewis . 

Roy Lends b principal of Wigan Col- 
lege of Tkehimagy. 


BTEC Books from Edward Arnold 


A second edition of Golin'Dix's Acco> 
mpdatlon.Opemtidns: ftoni office bjis I 
beep published lii: Macdonald &' 
Evan's Hotel, ^tdrlng and Tourisiu . 
series at, '£4.9§.V.j..^'. 


A fourth, edition of Bernard Chand- 
ler’s Aforor Fe/r/c/< Worieshop Otga- 
nizailoit and Adminbtfatlon has been 
published by Ogforti University Frhss 
• at#4..w,;.. vo. 


The Selene# of Caterira 

^ J A Siretch and H A Southgale 

np9r224pp£e.9Sdmro( 

07131 7431 S Pub: June 19BS 
A comprehensive text covering the 
background science of ail aspects of 
the CBlartIng Industry. 

Communloetlone In Ceteiing 
Practical Quidellnea and Aaslgnments 
for Students in the Catering Industry 
^ Shelcuh Snell 

07131 744 9 Pub: June f 995 
A full one-year courea In ^llah and 
Communication work for and 
Cateringaludenla. ' ; 

the Theory of Gaterfng< ^ 

Fifth Edilfbn 

by Ronald Kinlon and Victor CeseranI 
Paper 443 pp £0.750 713109856 
Board84^pp£11.9S07131 0984X 
Extenalvaly revised and extended 
hew edIllQn of fete weB-knowri tekt. 
Queellohe on Theofy of 
Catertner 

' Second Edition . . , 

Pt^03pp£2.5007131 73033. 
New edilon td Oompfoment foe .new 
Fifth Edition oT Theety of 
CatetH^. 

Baiiio.Paetlywork Techhlquei ; 

Paper S34pp £4.60 0.7131 09^0. 

A simple Iniroduoiioii to paatiywork 
theory, and, fechnique for the novice 
evid non-apMlal 


Teh Caee Sludlee In 
Commiinlcetlons 
A Ufe and Wbrk Pack 
to Martin Stanifbrlh 
Pv(d(190jppMS.QO approx 
0 7131 7^X Pub: iSSw 1985 
Blackllne maater pack of graded 
communication aseignmenta tor 
students who have completed a 
preliminary ooureein Communication 
Skills. 

Aeslgnmenta In Applied Foreign 


Three Blad<Hne Master Peeks 
to Martin Slaniforth 
raepAsria Pack: • 130 op epprw 
■e3000eppm^07131740SsT^' 
ptanch Lsmgadoe Pack: 160 pp 
apprw £3O.O0 appmx 0 T131 74021 
Qomw Language Pack: 160 pp 
0 7131 ,740f 3 

A fun. ^vQ^ear course In applied 
French or - German for huoiness, 
Beoretarial and. teohnlpal purposes. 
Secretarial Word Proeoaaing 
Aeslgnmenta 
to Rmutid Brealsy 
Srudante' Book: Paper 129 pp £4.96 
0 7131 3138 0 

Tbacharis Pack: Peok 120 pp £19.60 
0 7131,3163 9. Pub: F^brua^ 1935 
AFfralCourMlnRatalllng . 
to J 8 AuSUii and R J MoCaBum ' 
Student Woikboola: . 
r. Papar80pp£2.500 713i73eSf 
^ i 90 PP 92. 76 0 7131 7385 3 

Pub: Fmary 1985 .■■■ 


07131 7437 f^:ApS^fBS5 
Teacher PatBta: 

1. Pangt 54 pagaa £19.60 
0 7131 7384 iT 

2. PscKr04p4gee£/0.59 

0 7131 7S833P^ February 1935 

3. Pack 80 pages £20.00 appmx 
07131 7338 2 Pub: Aa0 19^ 

A luD course of work to cover off-lhe- 
job trairdng tor retail vocational 
preparation achemes. 

Vaohlela and Englnoerlng 
Technology Volume 1 
to Heinz Helaler ' , 

Paper 400 pp approx £10.00 mf 
atjproxO 7131 3S42SPub:June 1985 
Oomprahenslve, highly Illustrated 
Iniroduction to BTEC standard units 
Vechicto Technology I (UB2/B78) and 
. Engine Technology I (UB2/Q05). 

Mechanical Solsneo for 
Teehnlelana Volume 1 
Second Edition 
tolanMcDoneah 
Paparieopp£lL9S 07131 34653 
Thoroughly revised new edition lo 
cover objeotlves of revised BTEC 
standard unH Machanicel Science III 
(U82/040). 

Meohanieel tetenea for 
Teehntolana'Volume 2 
tolanMcDonagh 

Pap9r240pagase8.95Q713f34e36 
Cfwrs oblertl^ of revised BTEO 
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How to read a balance sheet 

An ILO Programmed book. 

2nd (revised) edition 

Widely BccfBlmed In lla originel edlHon, this book became a popular training and aBl^ 
development lexi, and la avaBable In more lhan 20 languages. II has now raen 
ludlciously revised to cover recent developmenta In accountancy. It retains the baab 
context ertd structure but also IndUdu new material on the prom and loss account and 
aourcea and uses of funds slatmsni, while a technics note on Inflation accounting and 
an extensive gtosaary of tachnleal terms Increase Its uaefiriness. It Is Ideal for Individual 
and group plirdy as the active parttdpallon of the reader at each stage In Ihe slep- 
by«step preaentallon ensures rapid and iaaiing reaulis. 

ISBN 92-2-103898‘X £3.90 

Creating a market. 

An ILO programmed book 

A coTKlse manual for those starting the shidy ot marketing or wishing to brush up their 


knowledge of the subject. It Is mainly concerned with consumer goods Industries and 
btlroducas the reader to the major aellvIlleB Involved and some ot the problems arl^ 

whan a Arm decides to adopt an active policy In the marketing Held. “ as hjeld and 

logteat an Introduction for Ihe often oonwicm marketing process as can be found.” 
(Managem^ Auckland, N.Z.) 

ISBN 92-2-1000824 £3.90 

Management self-development: 

A guide for managers, organisations and 
Institutions, 

by Tom Boydeil 

This book Is for Indhrtduer managers who are keen to develop their own potential and 
ready to try new techniques. II dworJbes 26 proven methods end shows how to use 
them, as well as providing guMe-Hnee on hOiv to Integndo eeH-developinenl with formal 
training courses. 

ISBN 92-M03B5B-7 £10.66 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

Money, 

money, 

money 


I Elements of Banking* 
j levels I and II 

by David PalAwman and Philip Ford 
Macdonald & Evans, £7.95 
ISBN07121 05999 
An Introducrion to Banking 
by Brian Jacob . 

Holt, Rinehart & Winston, £5.50 
ISBN0039104176 
Mastering Banking 
by D.P. Whiting 
Macmillan, £10.00 and £3.25 
ISBN0333 369I14and 369122 

AltKou{^ all iliree of these books have 
been written for the elements of bank- 
ing syllabus, as all the authors point 
out, they will also be of interest to 
anyone who wishes to read generally 
about the fundamentals of banking 
and Onance. 

Elements of banking as a subject 
was introduced into the stage 1/conver- 
sion banking course in the mid-1970s 
and Is still one of the four subjects that 
make tm the banker’s conversion 
course. Over the years, however, it has 
been adapted to satisfy the require- 
ments of BTEC. This has been pri- 
marily at national level, although it is a 
module on certain full-time higher' 
national diploma ctmrses - for exani- 

E le, on the BTEC banker’s course at 
iverpool Polytechnic. Since the sub- 
let was introduced, the Institute of 
Bankers (lOB) has appreciated its 
great importance in the education of 
banking students at the lower level and 
as a consequence of this, a two-year 
module for the BTEC national has 
been developed. In itself, 1 think this 
was a.wi 8 b:m 0 ve, for it has enabled 
basicbanking and finance themes to be 
introduced and developed. Devela- 
ment Is essential to provide banking 
students with a foundation for the 
more difficult stage II lOB examina- 
tions. As written, however, the mod- 
ule prcMnts two problems and 1 do not 
think that any or the books sort those 
probleiQs out. First, to i^'aF extent is 
there overlap between say the econo- 


by doing 

TEC study Guide for Microelectronic 
Systems, level I 

by GlynMartln and Nick Heap 
Technician Education Council: 
Hutchinson, £4:95 ' 

ISBN009 1545412 

' TEC Study Giilde lor Mlcroel^ronic 
"SyNemsilevein ' 
byGlynMartid 

Technician Education Council: .. 
Hutchinson, £4.95 
ISBN009 158881 2 . 

. Further PracHcal Mfoi'oelcctroQlc^ 

byPetwSlidinoiis: 

. Technlct^Educadon Council: ' ' 

, Hutchinson, jC6.95 

: IS6NQQ9151671'4 :.. ■ . 

How, ibuch do .technicians', need, to 
know about mlmproctbfoi^ afid inlo. 

ectranic systems? The question l 5 < 
sitiUlgr tb the; pefonni^ .pbsef .H’hpw 
long Is ;a pM 

tfos!wr:is..tliat:.*Tt the 

,’apW!wtldn’’..AnTndlviquaifofo^ haira • 
suffiejept knowNie to meet'the ini-. 
foedUteneed. As miofopipcessor ap: : 
plicfltiohs are chaitgine rapidly, Indi^' ' 

.howntustformAsqcUfofounqa • 


mics part of this syllabus and the 
economics which features in business 
environment and/or moneta^ econo- 
mics. Second, to what extent is year (or 
level) 1 material repeated in year ll. 
Over and above tnis, there is the 
potential conflict of objectives be- 
tween BTEC and the lOu. 

Palfreman and Ford's book has been 
written expressly for the newly de- 
signed two-year module. The authors 
have followed the syllabus rigidly and 
produced an academic masterpiece. 
They have done much research and put 
a lot of thought into presentation. The 
book neatly divides itself into two 
sections and treats all the topics in 
considerable depth. Each chapter be- 
gins with a clear definition of objec- 
tives and concludes with a summary, a 
series of self-test questions and a Tew 
assignments - a style of presentation 
that will enable students to acquire 
in-depth knowledge of the subject- 
matter. For students at BTECnationnI 
level, however, there may be too much 
information for them to absorb and 
some of it may be too complex. For 
example, tliere are 28 pages on land, 
and in the chapter on financial state- 
ments some extremely complex ba- 
lance sheet data are presented. But if the 
students can master these (and other) 
topics, then it augurs well for their 
chances of passing the stage II ex- 
aminations at the first attempt. The 
authors present a lot of tabular data, 
and where necessary specimen docu- 
ments are illustratea. Sltudents should 
find this helpful, because the majority 
of those studying this module will 
either be processing cheques or be 
cashiers and would not usually get an 
opportunity to see security documents, 

I am jmoressed by the academic con- 
tent oT this book and would certainly 
recommend it to my higher national 
diploma group. The only thing it lacks 
is a wider range of student-centred 
assignments of the BTEC sort, with 
some indication of how students' sub- 
missions should be assessed. 

Although Jacob's book is neatly 
packaged in three progressive stages, ft 
IS nowhere near as comprehensive. For 
O level entrants to this tnodulc, 

. hoynever, it w)H be an easier 'took to 
read and understand. The text is* 
simported by many tables and an 
adequate range or specimen docu- 
ments. As before each chapter begins 
with a section outlining “objectives" 
and ends with a wealth of assignment' 
material, although the majority of 
these are not in the student-centred 
style which BTEC encourage. Finally, 
to show that all BTEC'i learning 


duced via subject titles such as micro- 
processor appreciation or micro- 
computer applications. Teaching 
“micros" can either be lecture domin- 
ated, with a minimum practical Input; 
or the emphasis can be on “learning by 
tolng'* where the lecture programme 
IS used to introduce topics and con- 
cepts which are developed during 
practical sessions. The teaching 
method is dictated by the equipment 
and staff resources available, institu- 
tions with Well equipped laboratories 
tending to emphasize project work. 
jl-The Business . and Technician 
Education Council (BTEC) has de- 
veloped a set of;Standard units ebyer- 
mg microelectrbnio systems at levels 1 
.II and III and microprocessor-based 
systems at levels' IV and V. Level I 
assumes no prior knowledge; at level V 
^dents should be able tQ design arid 
build & stople triinpp^cessor-based 
mtejn,. .Most 'iCQUrses;. cbiiiplemeht 
' these core smdies.with 'ndditional units 
m such subjects as robotics, fault 
finding, high-level programming lan- 
guages, interfacing, qnd pnriccts. 
Un|tSi>A analog arid didtal electronics 
ait also ess.ential.' 


objectives of (he module have ! 

1 hook, about the - 

leiiaih as Jarob’s, is divided inloi ^ 
sections. As the author's style Is 2^ 
what similar. O level entriintssSy 
find the text easy to rend and uld? 
stand. It IS not as well presented asW 
other two books nnd eontaiw w 
tables nnd specimen documents, Sou 
of the topics are not treated io sufi * 
cicnt dcpili - tor example, uoed i. 
personni banking services are ook I 
afforded two pages. However, ^ 1 
chapter is concluded by a sectfoo a- : 
"topics for discussion", which coiS I 
form tile basis for BTEC asskniwu ' 
work. A range of legal ig ! 

statutes is quoted, and tables of ibett 

arc provided. Finally, an imprenm F 
chapter looks ni future developmctt I 
in banking. 

Palfreman and Ford's book k bat > 
suited to post A level students. Fn' : 
(hose on BTEC national courses (tba ! 
Is, O level entrants) the simpler sM( ! 
and presentation of Jacob bmMl' 
suitable. For BTEC courses, however, J' 
each would need to be support bi i. 
additional assignment material (u > 
lOB assignments booklet is availabk). L 
Obsolescence is a problem: alr^ 
some of the tabular oata are atmt in i 
years old. 

Although in the past I have aiwaR j 
found David Cox’s 5({cceufn£i;ff|flu \ 
of Banking (John Murray, Kcoof j ' 
edition, 1983) to be the but for nj : 
students, next year I will consida K 
using Palfreman and Ford's book. De ' 
book which the lOB favour is Ihe bn 
F. E. Perry’s The Elements of Bmisn - 
(lOB/Metnuen, fourth edition, 1984) 

On the subject of the conthun 
conflict ofobjectives between Ihe 10) ' 
and BTEC, tlie former are looking (ci 
students to acquire knowledge and 
Ihe same time prepare themselvet hi I 
stage II. The latter are lookingathDf «. 
students approach problems and Min • 
them. Whether it is ever going to h •- 
possible to resolve these combaif 
aims remains to be seen, ;butf . - 
Ihoughlsarethatitncverwillbeaitt i ' 
some stage in the not too . di^ 
future, the two parties may go w , 
respective ways. 

Philip Gerrard : 

Philip Gerrard is senior leciurtth- •• 
banking and course tutor of the BTR , i. 
higher national . diploma Ifsnkm ■ 
course at Liverpool Polyleinnlc, bu, 
depuiy^prlncipa of the Iflver^ '( 
School of Banking. 


But ns constraints oa lime and^ §) 
sources often mean that relenfl 
laboratory programmes arc difficult »; k; 
develop, the courses may not wniert 
(heir full potentinl. A “learning ^ g 
doing" approach requires a course Iw p’ 
which follows the syllabus and a sttv pi 
tured activity programme based « K 
easily available, inexpensive micfo- g; 
processor kits. How well oo 
books meet the objective of support m 
a hands-on approach to' » 
processor teaching? 

These three books, all study pii® S',; 
intended to complement tcxlbo<® g 
alretoynublishedbyBTKlnas^ B 
(ion with Hutchinson to cover the ^ 


DUS. The guides, textbooKs.anu p 
aapeiated took by Robert Howlell^y ... 
Introduction to Practical Mierwf^i 
«te;' (TEC: Hutchinson; 19»w, 


: demand .for. technielBtis and 

en^neett wlth:;’fmicro’’ knowledge is 
Reading to><M inCresise in “mW. 
based” .svllabpscs in piost program- 
me^ Units can^also fotm the b£is of 


mos's-referehced to provide a • 

distance learning, packan -ii;- 

Open, University HEKTOR,Ju‘2' 
practical, assignments - a paclmg^-...if 
provides. oQoa coverage of 'T 

tronic arid microprocessor-baw^ k- 

toms forstudents using the pacw^iii|. 






."i. ■ f H'! t''' ; ' ■ •>'- 
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“ earning to dpirig’’-, which requires 
either a well-equipped laboratoiy with 
® work programme dr: a 

Sphtotueb^d -oii aq ^expensive arid 
l^dilV available item. Pf equipment. 
:.^periepc^,gtilittfdTri a practical eri- 
yiitowept- Js .art eaential part of 'the 

laSbQPks 

Mopt a theoretical approach, using 
them as'coqito requires a domt. 
plementar^, 'latotatdty • programnie." 


ine: nme tor the stanoaio ; 
hourt qt level I arid 60 boUi? a* jew^ 

' Th^ guides will be a major aio 
those who teach the BTEC Sianu^ 
units dnd- similar syllabuses. A* ^ • 
complement the textbooks, a 
grrimme of activity based op suen ^.t 
as the HEKTOR can be developed.^ 

: trud.'learnirig by doing" packagc> 


G. H, thom^ /:! ■ 

, G.A. /i.:7hamds.isaprifwlffy^^^ 

.in .ndcrofiectrqhics ai' 
Polyiechnlc.- '.■:••• 
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Controlof Manufacture, level III 
by David Evans and Roy Ford 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, £6.95 
1SBN0039104249 
Monufocturing Technology, level II 
by Neville Burrows 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, £5.95 
1SBN0039104230 
Materials Technology, level II 
by R.L. 

Longman, £5.95 
ISBN0S82413397 
Industrial Workshop Practice 
by George Tomlinson 
Pitman, £3.95 
ISBN 0273 02017 X 
Workshop Science and Materials 
by Harry Ogden 
Pitman, £4.95 
ISBN027301899X 
Workshop Numeracy 
by Harry Ogden 
Pitman, £3.95 
ISDN0273018981 

Although David Evans and Roy Ford's 
book has been written to cover all of 
the topics in the BTEC level III half 
unit U83/188, U also covers most of the 
objectives set out in the new produc- 
tion planning and control level IV unit 
U83/189. It IS well written, each chap- 
ter covering the material in satisfying 
detail. Intmlecutally, it stands much 
closer to level Iv than level III. 
Indeed, the book often extends the 
subject-matter beyond that required 
for the level 111 unit: for example, 


Working 

folk 


People in Business 

by Ian Winfield 

William Heinemann, £9.95 

ISBN0434922676 

People, Communication and 

Organisation: Bcaae-stu^ approach 

by Joseph Chilver 

Pergamon Press, £15.00 and £7.50 

ISBN 0 08 0308384 and 030839 2 

People and Communication: 

a workbook 

by Gordon Walnwright . 

Macdonald & Evans, £2,95 
1SBNQ7121 17709 

In many respects: these three books 
form a complementary trio. They all 
share a common thread - the human 
aspects of business- dealing as they do 
with two of BTEC's central themes 
"people" and “cbirimunication". Be- 
tween them they investigate both 





chapter three on the structure of 
organization, covers such topics as the 
use of models, organization charts, 
types of organizational structures, 
oiganization of a typical firm, the 
organization of proauction, job de- 
scriptions, job evaluation , t mining and 
performance appraisal. 

The book covers virtually all of the 
material required by the level IV unit. 


with the significant exception of the 
new technology section on manage- 
ment information systems. It also has 


only 0 few words to say about critical 
path onalysis. It will be irritating, 
therefore, Jo have to find another 
source book for the remaining part of 
the level IV unit. With very little 
editing - for example, the removal of 
one or more chapters such as value 
analysis and ergonomics, and the addi- 
tion of a chapter on management 
information systems and somcTunher 
materiai on network analysis - the 
book would more than adequately 
cover both units. Even so, this is a very 
good textbook which 1 would com- 
mend to both lecturers and students, 
especially those concerned with full- 
time courses. 1 do find it astonishing, 
however, that new textbooks are being 
published in the field of manufacture 
which make no mention of any aspect 
of new technology. 

After working tnrough Neville Bur- 
rows’s took, the student should have 
no difficulty in achieving all of the 
objectives prescribed in the manufac- 
turing technology unit U80/737. The 
material required to achieve each 
objective is set out in an uncompli- 
cated style, supported by clear and 
readily understandable diagrams. In 
addition, the book makes a significant 
contribution to self-directed studies. 
Each chapter contains a consolidation 
section summarizing the main points, 
Followed by a series of questions (with 
detailed answers) and activities - self- 
assessment questions, data response 
questions, graded worked examples, 


tbeoretioally and. practically the im- 
portance of good human relations in 
business, the range of human problems 


and BTEC assessment questions and 
assignments. The lecturer could use 
the book as a series of notes , obviating 
the need for dictating notes nr issuing 
handouts and thus leaving ample time 
to develop the subject on (he basis of 
discussion, assignments and student 
feedback. 

This is a very good textbook in 
relation Id U8Q/737 as the unit stands. 
But again, although it covers signifi- 
cant aspects of basic technology orvilal 
importance to any technician, the unit 
is dated in terms of the application of 
new technology to control. The pro- 
cess of devmopmeni, however, is 
based very much on the publication of 
a new unit. Textbooks then tend to 
. follow this unit with little or no 
development of subject-matter, so 
newly published textbooks become 
more and more out of date as the unit 
increases with age. 1'hc system of unit 
development should be based, in pari , 
on the process whereby units are as up 
to date os possible at the time of issue. 
The introduction of a new unit should 
then be followed by the publication of 
textbooks which not only follow the 
BTEC objectives but which also em- 
body the latest relevant technology. 
As textbooks begin to reveal tlmt Mic 
unit is out of date, the unit should be 
withdrawn, revised and republished. 

R. L. Timings’s book has been 
written specifically to cover tlic re- 
quirements of the B1'EC certificotc in 
tne mechanical and production en- 
gineering essential core unit U80/738 
on materials technology at level II. 
The student objectives of this unit deal 
with c^stalline structures, binary 
equilibrium diagrams, eutectic struc- 
tures, precipitation and coring, the 
iron carbon system, heat treatment, 
cast irons, non-ferrous alloys, and 
polymeric materials. Timmings has 
covered all of these requirements in a 
clear and concise manner in a compact 
nnd extremely well organized book. 1 
do feel, however, that more could be 


sage very clearly nnd are not always 
signposted in advance in the text, 
leaving the reader unsure about when 
exaotly he should stop to read through 
a particular diagram or case-study. 

The author, very sensibly, has de- 
signed the book to lollpw the student’s 
experiences and process through a 
business organization, with chapter 
headings like' “Entering the business 
enterpnse", “Training in the business 
enterprise" and “Progress through the 
job”. This structure certainly makes, 
the material more palatable - particu- 
larly for the student who has very little 
business experience - and it presents 
the theories of human behaviour and 
personnel management in a logical and 
practically relevant way. However, it is 
a pity that organization theory could 
not have been linked into the structure 
rather later in the book; it presents 
rather a daunting hurdle for the reader 
in the opening chapter, which belies 


and are simply suggested approaches, 
they do form a part of the total 
teaching package and would enable 


groups of students to work indepen- 
dently nf a tutor. In cvety respect, this 
book would prove an invaluable re- 
source for any tutor responsible for 
teaching business communication or 
people and organizations. 

People and Conimuhicaiion is pri- 
marily Intended for use in conjunrtton 
with Gordon Wainwright’s People and 
Communication in the same series. Of 
the three books, this is the most 
practical, activity-based of all. It Is 
more limited in scope and contains 
very little theory, but uses carefully- 
structured "exercises" to develop the 
student’s personal and study skills in 
notemaking, reading, writing, think- 
ing, social skills, and time and actiWty 
management. 


encountered, ana the practical human 
relations and commilnication skills 
needed to solve those problems. 

are all aimed primarily at 
students qri BTEC courses and would 
be uKful Bt:elther national or higher 
national levels, although they range 
from the more aoBdenHc, theoretical 
approach (People in Business) through 
a prartical case-study approach (Peo- 
ple, Communication and Organisa- 
tton) to the . Very, practical exerdse 
approach, devoted, almost entirely to 
the development ot sk)ll$ (People and 
Communication^ 

Pedple and Businas is written for 
studentsonBTEChigherbusinessand . 
finance courses, although, as the prer . 
face suggests, it would be equally., 
suitable for BTEC'nalional level and' . 
business studies degree courses,' as 
well dsothercourge^ at thislevel where : 
an understanding of human behaviour 
in organizationsls a syllabus, require-,- : 
hient. The.bodk'is well presehted with 
plenty, of clear; headings. Each .chapter 
opensi with iteflrtiirig- obirictives and- 
concludes with a list of.reierences and . . 
some assignriients with suggestions fol'. '' 
further reading.. There are .plenty of . 
diagrams Slid sevririil |case>rtudles ia , 
boxes tb break ii'jj the text, although 
some do not .cbmmunicale .tneir mes-.. 


the very readable sme and content of 
the rest of the booK. Another maJ 9 r 
disapppintment for a BTEC tutor will 
be tne rather traditional nature of the 
assignments. 

Despite these criticisms, however, 
this b^k represents a compreliensive 
but concisely written explanation of 
both the more significant ideas and 
theories on human behaviour - 
motivation, personality, alienation, 
and so on - as well as the techniques 
employed in good modem perronnel. 
management practice -- recruitment 
and sdectlon, training, staff appraisal, 
and industrikl relations. .Theory' and 
practice are iVeldcd together well and' 
references to other wnters and resear- 
chers are usefoliy provided throughout 
tlie text and at theend of each chapter. 

By contrast, People, Communica- 
tion and Organisailon uses case-studies 
to introduce essential .theory; virttjally 


It Is well laid-out, clearly presented 
and printed, with chapter objectives at 
the beginning of the six chapters and 


cameos of situations, which require tlje 
student-to take part in Indlylaual and 
group role-playing and produce a wide 
variety of communication trefoonses 
typically requireg, in :ibusiness...The 
^es Olid asSfgniiients afe well sup-, 
ported, by bricT,' clear expositions of 
the theory and practice of human 
relations and conimunlcntipn in busi- 

^ TSiifo yery useful. elements Include a - 
sectio'n advising the student on how to. 
tackle case^Stodiis and a section at the 
back which giyei the "ansWers''^tq the 
assignments lit tjie_ tom of:he pful 
Euideliiies. Altpough these guidelines , 
do tot claim to give, (he "right" answgr 


an appendix containing answers to and 
comments on questions, all of which 
makes it ideal for independent learn- 
ing. The material for exercises seems 
to have been carefully chosen to be 
instructive in itself and is interesting 
and relevant for the book’s intended 
audiences - B'TEC national level stu- 
dents and business executives, mana- 
gers and anyone else who wishes to 
communicate effectively. As a work- 
book -to accompany a I study skills, 
course; it.:w6uld. also be usefiil ior- 
higher level and degred; stqdents in . 
general. ' 

Although most of the exereiKs are 
effective, those in the social skills 
section arc less ' convincing, as the 
illustrations fail to make the intended 

E oint. Despite' these weaknesses, 
Qwever, liie book is a useful addition 
to the resources available to tutors oq 
business and mnnagemont trainlnlg 
courses concerned , to develop stu- 
dents' personal skills in a practical, 

, down-io-enrt h way. . . ; • 

Nicid S^nton ■ 

ihficki S(antdn Is head of business 
stitdies at Swindon College, a member 
‘ of ihe BTBChighir vididatimi nTiiim/f • 
/ee, and ihf ndtTonalmvdrds and. Idgher 
.hallonal anvrds r^dw.gsvtipS: : 

: Sdroiid ediiidhs of two t'elxls hrb avail-. 
ableL'Q: A. Lord's Know ‘-^yUat'l 
Man? - . . . people . . . • and 
fcohwnf/iicdrfon, from McGraw-Hill at 
j£6:S0;'Bnd'Desmond.fivtos*s People' 
and CoifUfiuitlcailon,':fTQm Pitihonial 
, at £5.95.. : 


done to aid the student in self-dirccicd 
study. Tlic few questions at the end of 
each chapter do not do justice in the 
careful and well conceived contents of 
the text. Although there arc many 
areas of development in self-directed 
studies - case studies, assignments, 
programmed learning, and micro- 
computer software, for example - the 
development of textbooks which com- 
bine an integrated information source 
and a dynamic learning strategy ns part 
of their structure, has not yet been 
seriously investigated by authors or 
publisliers. 

George Tomlinson’s book is in- 
tended for craft and technician 
trainees entering a workshop environ- 
ment for the first time. Though written 
in a simple and straight-forward man- 
ner, it does not patronize its readers 
and would be most useful for those 
studying CSB, GCE and City and 
Guilds of London Institute (CGLi) 
courses. Lecturers looking for a 
textbook to cover Ihe level I workshop 
processes and malerials unit U80/681 
will find only about half the material 
they require. There is no coverage of 
the centre luthc, machine cutting tools 
or plastics; but the coverage ofsafety 
hazards, hand tools, measurement, 
marking out, communications, drillina 
machines and fastening and joining is 
excellent. The emphasis is on the 
practical application of bosic workshop 

K recesses and the reading of cnginccr- 
ig drawings, making tlirce-dimeiision- 
al sketches, and the use of hand tools. 
In the otherwise very comprehensive 
section on safety, however, there is no 
reference to hazards associated with 
electricity and electrical equipment. 
And the addition of a chapter on 
lathework and a little more material on 

E lastics would make it quite a useful 
asis for a study of the BTEC level 1 
unit. 

Harry Ogden's books provide an 
initial course of studies for young 
people entering the first year of train- 


ing in mechanical nnd electrical en- 
gineering. They are suittiblc for stu- 
denis undertaking studies for CGLI 
basic engineering craft studies, pre- 
vocaiional training, and Youth Train- 
ing Schemes. ’Dtey would also provide 
suitable preparation for students 
wishing to follow BTEC courses in 


mechanical and production enginee^ 
ing. Workshop Science and Malerials 
covers mass, rorcc and moments, fric- 


tion nnd lubrication, temperature and 
heat, basic electricity, properties test- 
ing and use of materials, and corrosion 
and surface protection of steel. Num- 
eracy deals with SI units, operations 
with decimals, fractions, percentage, 
average, ratio, and use of tables, llicre 
is a number of worked examples giving 
step-by-step solutions to a wide range 
of prcrolems; and each chapter con- 
cludes with a set of exercises to which 
answers arc provided. Ogden includes 
a number of computer programs in an 
appendix to each book; and the book 
on numeracy contains a section on 
microcompuiers, the nrqgrams for 
which arc short , written in BASIC and 
can be run on a Sinclair ZX Spectrum. 

Doth lecturers and students will be 
grateful for tiicse very readable books 
which can double as classroom text- 
books and form a basis for sclf- 
dircctcd study. 

Peter Scott-Howes 

Peter Scott-Hoivesisheadof the depart- 
ment of mechanical, production and 
neronaiffical engineering at Fam- 
borough Ctdlege of Technology, and 
a member of the BTEC engineering 
board. 


Second editions of three books by 
R. L. Timings have been published 
by Longman: Workshop Process and 
Materials, level I; Ma/iu/ncHiri/ig Tech- 
nology, level If; and Maiudaciuring 
Technology, level III, all at £4.95 





' Business Education Tsifto— 

Pan Breakthrough Business books cover 
BTEC, LCCI. RSA, SCOTVEC and other 
syll^uses.They will also prove 
particularly suitable for use on YTS and 
other courses sponsored by the 
Manpower Sen/lces Commission. , 

Recent additions to the series: 
INTRODUCTION tO PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT 

Margaret Atfwood 

IPM Stages 1 and 2/OMS and 8TEC CMS/IIM and IMS . 
[^fAniiaa/perBonneJ management elements of BTEC 
Islatlonari level courses 

03^266904 304 page s £3.60 

THE ECONOMICS OF BUSINESS 

Martin Newell 

BTEC Higher National and Natlonal/DMS and BTEC 
CMS/LCCI/GCEAfevel 

0 33028449 5 352p^e8 S2.8S 

UNDERSTANDING FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT 

Qeoffrey Knott 

BTEC Sbigle Subject Financial Manegemenl/DMS and 
BTEC CM^ICMA, ACCA, ICA, ICSA qualficallons. : . 
0330 266920 • . 35?Ptoes- , £8.50 

PRODUCTION AND OPERATIONS 
MANAGEMENT 

A fresh approach 
Christopher Hughes 
DMS and BTEC CMS/IIM Cerllficate 
■ 0330266315 • 352 pages £8,80 

Forthcoming May 1985 . 

• ENGUSH IN BUSINESS • BASIC ECONOMICS 
ORDERS 

Pan Breakthrough Books ere available (or may be . 

bookseflersi and auppTiers throughout the 

INEORMAtldN AND INSPECTION COPIES 
Teaqhlr^ 6taff are invited to wrile to the foHowIng ' 
addrtoafor a Pan Business and Menagemenl Catalogue 
1985 and for inapecllon coplOsof thd ahem 
Breeklhrough booKa: ■ . . 

. PRE^OST, EDUCATIONAL 8AL6S DEF^RTMENT 
PAN ROOKS LTD, 18-81 CAVAYEPLACEi LONDON 8W10 8P6 
• 1M:O1373B0rO , . 

Requeala for forfiKornhg voluifito Win be heM inlll puUltollbn 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Building 

studies 


Advanced Diilldiiig Construction) 
volume one 
by C. M. H. BarriU 
Longman. £4.95 
ISBN0582413168 
Conlractuol Procedures for 
Budding Students 
by Col In Seel 

Holt, Rinehart & Winston, £5.95 
1SBN0039I05202 
Construction Mathematics, 
volume one 

by B. W. BouglitonandP. J. Ballard 
Grannda: Collins, £4. 95 
ISBN0246 121254 
Construction Science, 
volumes one and two 
by B, W. Doughton and 
DennlsGoodf^llow 
Gronndn: Collins, £4.9Soncli volume 
lSBN0246l2l270nnd 121289 
Design ofStructurnl Elements, 
level IV 

by Brian Currie and R. A. Sharpe 
Moodonnid & Evans. £8.50 
ISBN07I2104437 ' ' 

All these books have been written 
" ’ for the standard units prc< 


pared amf published by BTEC. £ch 
tjooks have an undoubted udvaniaae 
over the more general lexttooKs 


dered book, which explains "why" 
and, using an abundance of freehand 
sketches, demonstrates selected exam- 
ples of “huw". 

Tlicrc arc sections on information 
retrieval, building standards and con- 
trol, material inspection, and storage 
on site. Both the substructure and the 
superstructure are dealt with in some 
detail; and finally there is a section 
dealing with external works. The text 
follows closely the syllabus comprising 
DTEC building technology at level IV 
and with its bibliographyls a suitable 
aid to those endeavouring to achieve 
the slated aims of the unit. Unfortu- 
nately the level IV studies in this 
suMect have recently been re-written 
ana expanded into building construc- 
tion AIV and building constructioon' 
BIV. The new units not only double 
the designed length of study but also 
the syll^us content has been signih- 
canlly amended. The author acknow- 
ledges the deficiencies and has under- 
taken to make them good in volume 
two, which will also indude the studies 
required for unit level V. It will be a 
substantial publication which is eager- 
ly awaited. 

ScePs book is much more than a 
course text for the BTEC unit oa 
contractual procedure at level IV. It is 
essential rending for all students study- 
ing for degrees, higher national diplo- 
mas and professional qualifications in 
the constniciion sector. It can also be 
highly recommended to practitioners 
in the industry. The dedication of the 
author in bringing together the many 
aspects of contractual procedures is 
impressive. It is puipose made for an 
iduslrv which is becomir 


useful revision course for students 
lacking confidence in mathematics, 
who intend to undertake studies in 
construction at degree or higher diplo- 
ma level. 

Boughlon and Goodfellow's two 
books are intended to present the 
construction science necessary for the 
completion of a certificate or diploma 
in building studies. Volume one covers 
the contents of BTEC units on physical 
science I. construction science II and 
materials in construction II, together 
with elements of the units on construc- 
tion drawing I, construction processes 
I and construction technology II. The 
authors have therefore set themselves 
the task of underwriting programmes 
of study which includertne develop- 
ment of an understanding of the fon- 
damental physical science concepts; an 
acquisition of the concepts of chemical 
reaction, elasticity, static equilibrium, 
pressure, straight line motion, waves, 
energy and electricity; a good working 
knowledge of construction materiafs 
and those aspects of science which 
relate particularly to the construction, 
design and production process. 

Although this effort is commend- 
able and the relevant sections are all 
included, some are in a truncated 
form. So, despite the claim to the 
contrary, the authors have provided 
yet another vehicle for learning by 
rote. They have taken a fascinating 
and practical subject and transformed 
it into a discursive exercise relieved 
only by some desk-top calculations and 
theoneredeemingfeaiure-^the assign-- ■ 


ments. The BTEC units to which this 
publication relates nil require the stu- 
dies to be laboratory based. 

The contents of the book arc sound, 
accurate and well written. It is a good 
standard textbook for a programme of 
learning, provided the teaching is 
undertAen by an enthusiast who pre- 
fers the laboratory to the classroom. 

Volume two covers applied mecha- 
nics III, environmental science 111 and 
structural mechanics II, together with 
elements of buildina construction III 
and mathematics IIL Because there is 
some overlap in the content of the 
units, the authors have been able to 
produce a more comprehensive treat- 
ment of areas of study than was 
possible in volume one. The proce- 
dures and quantitative analyses are 
clearly set out stage by stage, these are 
easy to follow, and the diagrams are 
unexceptional. Boughton and Good- 
fellow state in the introduction that 
(heir intention, “is not just to ‘feed’ 
facts but to promote logical thinking 
and this is ennanced by the inclusion oT 
case studies throughout the book”. In 
this laudable aim they have achieved 
some success, although reference to 
laboratory work is still very hard to 
find. It is a pity, however, that the 
examples chosen throughout the text 
do not illustrate how good design and 
constructional detaiUng based on 
accepted scientific principles is in- 
strumental in providing buildings 
which will enhance the quality of life. 

Currie and Sharpe's well-illustrated 
book has been- written primarily to- 


meet the needs of students undertak 
mg the BTEC unit on dS rf 
structural elements at level IV\ Ite 
aim of the publication is to describe 
how available informatioo is used in 
order to provide a solution for the 
design of structural elements at level 
IV. The section on reinforced concret* 
includes limit state design, besuts 
slabs, columns, foundations and re! 
taming walls. This is followed by i 
section on structural steelwork shy- 
ing design methods for boiled end 
welded connections, beams stan- 
chions, roof trusses and lattice girtim 
There arc niso sections on timber end 
blockwork designs, but these are brkf 
and give the Impression that, e 
structural materials, they are cond- 
dered inferior. 

This is a useful book: the iodividiuj 
design of structural elements Is givta 
adequate coverage and references 
made to the codes of practice it 
different design stages, Student! 
should find the self-assessment ques- 
tions useful in i^nsolidating knov- \ 
ledge; and lecturers will find the ' 
equally helpful as a guide and aid In t 
assessment. . f 

t- 


Peter Clark 


Professor Clark is head of the depen- 
ment of building and enyironmentd 
health at Trent Polyteclmle, and i 
member of the BiEC cross-seciot 
committee for development andreviitti 


industry which i ^ 

}y involved in legal matters. Contents 


secoming increasing- 





i; ’ ■ ! 
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able to sift, select and synthesize a 

ra rammc of learning whicli matches 
iration and content ihe aimsof the 
unit. There arc, however, disadvan- 
tages: for example, the student may be 
lUiiiptcJ jwuy From books which deal 
more exhaustively with a particular 
study area within tn^ unit; and the unit 
Itself, may have : been . updated and 
lewritten 1 ^. BTEC siil^equent to the 
publicntloh of the Imk. A classified 
bibliography and a clear and unambi- 
guous statement as to which-standard 
unit the book relates are essential. 

Tlic study of building construction 
has Its roots in the building crafts and 
one of the earliest manuals entitled - 
Mechanic Exercises or the Doctrine of 
Handy-works vras written by Joseph 
Moxon in ' 1678. In the niueieenlh 
century it tKcome necesse^ to intene- 
late the cr^s and this qilcouRiged the 
|iroductIbi1'Or.b6oks spanning tra'di- 
Ijonal boundaries. The earlier publica- • 
tions were.in.the form. of copy books 
Rowing Examples of typical .cohstnic- 
tlojiai forms. The next generation 
developed techniques 'which enabled 
the staddnl to invent methods of 
construction frotn a Ubraiy- of proved 
details. The subject is now studied 
tram scientific principles and produc- 
tion methods and this theme is de- 
veloped in.Barritt's somewhat dtscur- 
siye but neyntheless carefully consi-. 


include formation of a verbal contract, 
contract terms, discharae of contrac- 
tual obligations, remeefies for breach 
of rontract, and agency. Another new 
and complimentary text is D. Wood's 
Basic Co»i/ri(cfjo/i and Survey Law 
(Granada, 1984). 

Boughton and Ballard’s claim that 
their book covers the contents of 
BTEC units on mathematics I, analy- 
tical matlicntatics li. mathematics (1)11 
and mensuration II is fully justified. 

Their secondary claim Concerning the 
bopkls .application to 'elements the 

' unitii OD.orgehtzaiibri'arid procedures 
II and site surveying and levelling II is 
also substaniiatecf, but somewhat 
modest since the mathematical tool 
may be used in many other units in 
construction comprising the BTEC 
Mrtlficaie and diploma progminmcs. 

the book Is, to The computer industry is well known 
Vf- ifowth and development; 

fi'ctOTs wh5h must be renectSf fe the 

ties. The areas of study include arith- 
inetic, I algebra, graphs, quadratic and 
cubic .equations, progression and 
series, geometry, trigonometry, and 
. mensuration., 

This excellent book demonstrates 
wry clearly how an understanding and 
the application of mathematics may be 
achieved. In each section a mathema- 


Data 

processing 

An Introduction to Program Design 
using JSP 
by Rods. Burgess' 

Hutchinson, £6.95 
ISBN 009 154961 2 
Fundamentals of Computing 
byNeilA,.^heldon 
Hutchinson, £5.95 
ISBN 009 1545315 
Data Processing Methods 
by Barry S. Lee 
Hutchinson, £6.95 
TSBN009 154971 X 

The computer industry is well known 


sta 

a 


tlcal problem is carefully develop^ 
ige by stage and this is followed by its 

S plication to a construction problem, 
e book can be unresorvedty recom- 
mended lb all students embarking on 
^ certificate' or diploma 'couises in the 
;* conslniciion-sectbr. [f ,.al«) provides a 
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NEW FROM BUTTEnWORTHS 


.VoMUPropfittHiindMaterWi : 

..ixpages ,040890643$ 

i EVIDENCE AND miOY ' ' . 




I.;. - ' mpaOu ;:05Q09065S4 . £535 . ; 

V V :: i checkbook.;:: 
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evolution and development of BTEC 
computer studies courses. The speci- 
fication for national lewl courses -is 
currently being reviewed, while new 
guidelines for higher, national courses 
outlined at- two- special conferences 
should be published shortly. A major 
change incorporated in the hew guide- 
linesTs to give colleges the flexibility to 
devise epurses for a variety of orienta- 
tions. Ill particular, courses with an 
emphasis on industrial computing will 
be Mssible. BTEC courses will then be 
abfe to meet the requirements for 
software engineering In the area of 
process control and related applica- 
tions, as well as the traditional area of- 
business data processing and informa- 
tion systems. 

As the technology advances; -new.' 
methods and techniques evolve to use' 
It more effectively. Basic principles ore 
more stable but have to be applied in 
new environments. Books need to be 
regularly updated or new ones written 

lO' mCftfhnrn'f«» fk* '(ara>* ' 


S®!? ‘te Daphne Gaiton^sAdminlsiration InBusinta 

(Holt, Rinehart & Winston, £4.95). 


more detailed treatment of the basics 
than Leif fngevcldsson's JSP: a prac- 

■' ' ^gram design fChnrt- 

i (t docs not include 



-p.....,,.. .w, oiuuiiiiia wnom • 

a knowledge of -the application of 
*h6*rpbtenUal Is impor- 

During the pgst feW years, techni- 
ques of structured programiriing hove 
become generiilly accepted 'apef used as' • 

a means of ensiinng that pronaifis are 

Weil designed, and ^us easy to' upder- 
siafidi test and modify: - One such’ 
technique, widely., aedepted both 

academics and indtistry,' particularly ■ 
for Cobpl programming, Is Jaiilm^' 
structured programming- (JSP), . FOr ^ 
nudeitts learning JSt*,- Rod Butgess’a ' 
bpok is a^lyaluanie IntioductibnJ^ 'it ' 
gives a clew; w'ell-illustrate.d explpna- : 
tion o.t the basic techhiqubs.-The many 
examples (^th sdlutions) will beerie* 
qelly. valuable for students iii a siibjMt 
umere practice is a necessa'iy rirere' 
qulslte. td learning, HOwdver, It « only ; 
an introduction; oeallng with the, t^s •, 
ofprqgram to which JSP Is partfcuiulv^ 
sufted;- 'plus; ' kithqugh It ph^des a - ' 


deal method Q 
well-Bratt, l4.. 

the more complex applications out- 
lined in Ingeveldsson's book. 

For many BTEC computer studies 
courses, the content relating to compu- 
ter hardware is only required to sup- 
port a study of computer applications 
and software in business. For others, a 
more detailed treatment is required for 
Industrial software engineering. It is 
for students on the ^mer type , of 
course, students 'requiring a basic 
understanding of the functions rather 
than a detailed knowledge of the 
electronics, that Neil Sheldon's book is 
intended. 

Pot students; for whom the inclusion 
; of top much deUiil cap. obscure the 
. 4fecldlng.ihe amoupt'bf 

amplincailon reduirofl ia not easy; but 
author has for' the most part 
achieved an acceptable level: 1 ^ 
however, (that the examples- 
Of minirrame and piaJnframe computer 
atchitcofore discussed are the DEC 
PpPJl' and ,fhe, IBM- 370 series, both ' 
of which date baeje tp the 1970s; Also, 
in the sample qirestiohs at the end of ' 
e^h chapteri the author includes ' 
ipmerral not prevlp^usly covered in the. 

• *dchTechnidues can be ’ 

it should be : 
controlled by . the ijeciurer: it'ls alsb 
WtopriafiMp-a?^ 

SES?^' bodf would- 

certainlv be tnltaku , epursea ' 


CA-riiy ^ »«nsoio lor many courses.' , 
the slightly' 

Downtotts: t (Old 'Micro- 

inpre sdllable,'^' 


- I .-.'- 1 


techniques for the analysis ohd design 
of computer-based business systems, 
they must first appreciate both |M 
nature of the piobictns to be sbived 
and the form of ah acceptable solution. 
'This can be a stumbling block fw 
full-time students without commerce 
or industrial e^oricnce, who should 
therefore find Barry Lee's book valu* 
able. Bcinh aimerf primarily at siu: 
dents on BTEC higher national com* 
puter studies courses, it 9^-^^ 
odequate covern^ of basic principws • 
and techniques undo"'“'“‘ 
cereing -applications. ' 


- t 



I- 


and techniques underlying data 
ceKing applicotions.' , < .j,: . 

Thestrongpoinlsof thisbookaie^ ; 
coverage of security and integrity Siw . ' 

. the detailed samples of microco^u* ' 
ter, minicoriipiiter and tnainfra®*,' ; 
computer applications. These ekani- 
pies are simplified versions of systems 
actually implemented, cbiitalniag &d 
.appropriate level of detail to enab|« 
the systems to be undeistood witi^ 

, losing thelf reievhnce. The 
with this book, as-With others jh thu ; 
trie's, .]a that It is unlikely tO. » 
sufficient' 0(1 its own to cover a fdd 
module bf a.B'fEC higher aationa 
,,combuieV. studies course. Books 'suen 
as, Ci'ip; . qare.'and. Loucopoylosj 
Data Processing: current theorUi o^^^' 
prflc//ce. (Abacus Press,; 1983) cover 
mu(A thbsame g^und , together with & 
lot of kdditjonial ibaterian Lecture?] 
.howeyef. rnay find Lee’s book u^eM. 

, IQ putting' fiesji on the bare' bon^ c< 
data processing, . .y.:''' 

. .••• '■ 'J 

Bnan- AspMiaU ' T, T ; 

(S«4nT '^pinqli Is . 'Senior lecitiiet' . 

computer setonce at Coventry 
pheUfr) \Polytechnic, Coveniryiand 'tty 
moditraidr far BT^C hightr.iiqtlcnd'^,- 
'.cbMpui^fstddlescffurses, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

Science 

strategies 

study Notes for Technicians 
byJ.B.Pratley 
Physical Science and Physics, 
volume one 
McGraw-Hill, £4.50 
ISBN07D848S80 
Mathematics, level I 
McGraw-Hill, £3.95 
ISBN07D346820 

The Business and Technician Educa- 
tion Council (BTEC) was formed on 


October 1st, 1984, by the merger of the 
Business Education Council (BECj 
and the Technician Education Cfouncil 


(TEC). The new body published a 

e statement in September 1984 
es and Priorities into (he 1990s). 
locument makes it clear that 
BTEC does not intend to make radical 
changes to the policies and arrange- 
ments devised by BEC and TEC. 

BTEC has also stated that its courses 
enn be eitlicT unit based or "grouped” 
as was the case with TEC programmes, 
and tliat for unit-based programmes, a 
unit will have a notional length of 60 to 
90 hours. Again, this is very similar to 
the decisions made by TEC, Units will 
be allocated a level denoting a sense of 
progression - so that, for example, a 
lev^ II unit will assume achievement 
at level I. Ajgaln, this follows the 
practice established by TEC. In short, 
the new BTEC structures for national 
and higher national awards are unlike- 
ly to M significantly different from 
tnose devised by 'TEC for areas such as 
eagineering, building and science. 
Level 1 is the basic level of program- 
mes devised for these areas, and In the 
case of physical science and mathema- 
tics is 8 level from which students can 
be given exenmtion on the basis of 
suitable GCE O levels or equivalent. 

'The JointiBoard for Pre- vocational 
Education - jointly administered by 
the Ci^ and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute (CGLI) and BTEC - has already 
published a consultative document on 
Its new qualification, the Certificate in 
Pre-Vocational Education (CPVE). 
This new development allows for a 
one-year course, post 16, for those 
who have not yet made a specific 
career decision, "rhe CPVE will sub- 
sume a number of other, existing, 
raurses notably aspects of the COLI 
foundation course provision and the 
general award of B'TEC (formerly the 
BEC general course), 

'The CPVE is a broadly based, 
Inteerated, course which, though cur- 
rently only to be available to full-time 
students, might be extended to part- 
time students for 1986 or 1987. The 
point to make here is that there must 
M a measure of uncertainty over the 
future of level 1 units. If CPVE were to 


Business 


^^••*^fediie*.liiBBslneisi ' . , 

>SKtlli-bai«dappb(Mich 

by Shelia May 

Pitman, £5,50 

rSBN0273019414 

Cross-Modular AisIgrunenlJ 

forBTECGenwai: , 

byLucyMeade 

Sfudent'i Book 

Heinematm Educational, £3.25 

ISBN043S450743 . 

Teacher’s Book and R^nidilcllon 
Maatcri. ■> • \ 

Heincmann'^iua(ionai;£6.25 : 
ISBN 0435 45075 a I--:' •. ; : . 
Mul(lpleChQ{ce(^^tl!iHte ^ " 
forBorinessiibdC^nunei'ce : ' 
byR.P, Jones • ' ' ■ : ” ' " • ' 

EdwatdAmo|d,£1.95 ’ 
rSBNtf-7m09815 

When, in the "late 197^, . Business 
Education Cbuncll - (BuC) courses 
came into bditigit realized by 

ih;furtb'er'and;hi^ 0 p edupa-. 
tlon that the 'programme^, ui providing 
t^bvv'opifortunlttes and 'approaches for 



Drop-stamp, from the second edition of R. G. Timings’s Manufactur- 
ing Tichnologyf level II (Longman, £4.95). 


be made available both full-time and 
part-time, and as BTEC has 
announced it is to withdraw Its general 
award in favour of CPVE, then there 
might be advantages in subsuming 
level I BTEC units into CPVE as welL 
B'TEC has yet to declare its position on 
this issue, out until it does'. It Is worth 
considering any. book designed for 
these units in relation to the CPVE 
framework as well, 

Mr Fratley’s books are designed to 
be study notes, that is, they are 
intenden to replace the notes students 
might make for themselves during 
lectures. They also provide .exercises 
and problems for students to work 
through. 'The text is clear and precise 
and the exercises well thought oui and 
suitably graded. The author has suc- 
ceeded in the task he set himself. It 
must be sold, however, that these two 
units (physical ^ence and mathema- 


volumes are competently written and 
would undoubtedly be useful to stu- 
dents, there is little to dislingulsh them 
horn ihe others also avallaole. 

CPVE would seem to be inviting a 
new look al teaching styles and 
strategies. A greater emphasis on 
integration 'Und. student-centred work 
would indicate a need for a difibrent 
sort of book. Milch is yet to be resolved 
over the future of this type and level of 
work, particularly whether it remains 
as part of BTEC awards, or is sub- 
sumed into CPVE. Ii does seem likelyi 
however, that the CPVE cuniciUum 
philosophy will exert a considerable' 
Influence, whatever the decision. 
What would seem to be the direction in 
which syllabuses might progress over 
the next few years indicates a need for 
a new type ofiupport from authors and 
publishers. 


tics at level Hare the two most widely , 

used in (the former) 'TEC programmes iNOmifln KlCDCS 

and as such have attracted many books 
all covering the same material in much 
the same way. Althou^ these two 


students, would offer a challenge to all 
stafi in adopting the new curriculum 


and methodologies. Much of the new 
curriculum required an approach to 
subject-matter which went beyond tra- 
ditional discipline . boundaries end 
there was a dearth, of suitable text-: 
books or source^ of assl^inent n}ate- 
rials.' !. i,, 

In essence the new approach' was to 
place more emphasis on ine conrse as a 
whole, allowing Ihe students to de- 
velop skills and knowledge in the 
context of the tqtal business. In emph- 
asizing also ihe need for courses to be 
more student-centred; It.was fnevit-; 
able that the "assignment" became 
more significant than the "exercise” or 
“homework" had ever-been. That the 
use of sklHs^based assignments , has 
extended beyond business educatiem 
and Into a variety .of other fields fs a 
measure of ibe success of that 

approach. ; ’ ' . 

Tn the early days (here was A;great . 
dependence on case-studies or case- 

probleins..fiecause of the tiibe taken to 
devdop sijch • rnaterlaIS|,'' -noweye^ ' 

there was much relianqe on published 
material while lecturers: learnra to 
cope with their owhproblems relating 

to a more integrated, buslnere-rdated 
curriculum aiid the revision pf many of 
their;' teaching programmes. As" the 
' caserstudy Bfiproach had been Used for 
many . yeW m management cdiicalipn, 

a vride v^riety of texlsi.was available. 


velop problem-solving and dedslon- 
making akllls, there then follows.. a 
rag-bag of .case-studies drawn 6 
variety of rourees. Although this text.| 
maybe of some use for more tradition- 
ai general rhainagetnenl courses, the 


Design 

process 


The En^necrlng Design Process 
by Barry Hawkes and Ray Ablnclt 
Pitman, £7.95 
ISBN027301S957 

There arc no child prodimes in the 
engineering design field. The neces- 
sary breadth of knowledge, experience 
and understanding to talrc any design 
from conception to production cannot 
be gained by narrow intellectual ap- 
plication. This is compounded in en- 
gineering design by the requirement to 
assure a spcciucd performance before 
manufacture begins. 

For most of this century that re- 
quirement hus led engineering educa- 
tion into an increasing emphasis, on 
analytical capability at Ihe expense of 
the develonmcnl of the ability to 
appreciate that wide range of expertise 
which made the Stc|mcnsons and 
Brunei so successful in Victorian 
times. More recently, and particularly 
during the past deende, the pcndnlum 
has begun to swing back, with more 
cmphalus on practical application and 
particularly on design. 

Although a few books have nimed at 
giving the oroadcr-based, non-tech nic- 
al designer an appreciation of en- 
gineering problems, particularly in 
production, this book is one of the first 
to attempt to illustrate the breadth of 
the desi^ process to engineering stu- 
dents in their own terms. However, os 
no single book could cover the whole 
engineering field, Howkes and Abinett 
have concentrated on mechanical en- 
gineering - widely reurded as the core 
area of enmiieering raucation , particu- 
larly at the higher technician and 
first-year degree levels at which this 
book is pitched. They assume no great 
technical knowledge but only a fami- 
liarity: with requirements expressed in 


figures end an understanding of en- 
gmeerina drawiou. 

'The Book tokes the systematic 


Norman Riches is senior Inspector for 
further education in Lincolnshire, 


However, many proved unsatisfac- 
tory, except as sources of ideas for 
assignments, because they could not 
eos^ be related to students’ particular 
needs and in many instances required 
much adaptation in order to cla^ the 
skills, to be deveigped, ; .- 
..V 'Tn thfs context, .ShefTa May's bdok 


approach common to most enpneer- 
ing topics and applies it to the design 
process. 'The apparent opposites of 
careful slep-lw-step design evolution 
: and *fwHd idea*^ braihstorminB are 
both , shown to have their place Fn the 
.roectrjim of techniques used to move 
mm tbb first realization of a require- 
ment to be met, to the complete set of 
manufacturing, operating and senrlo- 
Ing instructions needed, to' make and 
use a new product, 'these approaches 
to the design task are described In the 
first Kapler and provide Ihe introduc- 
tion and linking theme for the main 
part of the book. 

Before discussing individual design 
topics!, the authors Briefly describe the 
company environment where design 
takes place and a few of tbh organiza- 
tional techniques used to manw the 
activity. This Is immediately foHowed 
by a review of the problems of design 


by Lucy Meade's text (produced as 
both a student’s book and a teacher’s 
book). As with other texts in this 
series, such as Matthew Glew and 
Michael Watts's Cross-Modular Assign- 
fnents for BEC National oad a similar 


rideniified Ihe’js^dfic ne^s of her 
pa'rticular niarket. Her asdgnments 
are realistic in terms of scenario and 
she ven iHear|y oullines.lhe tasks and 
the skills to be developed. Despite 
high quality, however, the . factor of 
cost li increasingly important when 


the Implied use only of essay answers 
seems to make it o( liltia Immediate 
use for B'rjBCcoureeB. . 

'This Is very disappointing given 
BBC’s bvrii statement in its Mardi 
1980 5oc\xmen\ . Assessment and Ex* . 
:aminodonlnBBCAwards\\ukV*Oiven 
BBC's requirement for business rele* 
vah^ it'follows that the Indusloh of a : 
id^flcanf element of ^ study is 
likely to provide an eifeedvo examina- 
tion pixr." May’s text alsb does not * 
meet' BECs requirement for: "Sllua- 
tions. the dintext of which ore under- 
standable 10 students from their first- 
hand experience." . .. 

'' Many pMDllshen have.encpuragcd 
(heir authors to come to tenns with 
Students’ special needs, as evidenced 


ofWotk (Polytoch, MiSO), for exam- 
ple, pibiddes both a set text for a core 
. modulo and material capable of use for 
both .modular and cross-modulor 
assignments. 

In the lecturer's never-ending search 
for hew mateijal, R.: P. Jones's text 
■ seems like n throw-back to an eariier 
age. Altliough there may be a use for 
.mulUplercholce (dr "multiple-guess’* 
In contmon phrlahcc) questions as a 
means of. recalling simple facts and 
acquired knowledge, it is difficult to 
see how they fit into the skiJls-based, 
busineks-relateU ethos of inqdera busi- 
ness education. 

In • its Fourth Annual Review of 
Higher.] Naihnal Awards (March, 
1983). BBC outlined the features ex-! 
pected of k 0 |od assignments and in sQ 


for economic manufacture. These two 
sections alone contain more than can 
be found in most management texts on 
the control of design activity, where 
virtually all manufacturing costs are 
detennincd. 

'The main body of the book covers 
the manufacturing problems of dimen- 
sioning, the practical application of 
theoretical analysis, and computer ap- 
plications, as well as Ihe Ich technical 
topics of ergonomics, the use of mod- 
els, and aestneiics. Most chapters have 
extensive examples drawn from va- 
rious industries to illustrate their mes- 
sage and a set of problems, many 
open-ended, to give students some 
cx^rlcnce of ap^ication. 

The book ends with a detailed 
design case-study of a small concrete 
mixer For tlie do-it-yourself market. 
All of the techniques described in the 
book arc needed, even though this 
product would not be regarded as a 
particularly difficult engineering exer- 
cise to the novice. A scries of design 
assignments are then ^ven for fairiy 
simple products, sufficrent detail being 
provided for student groups to carry 
• out their own design exercises. 

Although this book forms an excel- 
lent introduction to design for en- 
^iiccring students, there are very few 
references to allow the subjects co- 
vered to be taken further except for 
immediate sources and n few British 
Standards. Indeed, the authors have 
fallen into the trap of summarizing 
topics so clcnrly that students may well 
be left with the impression that there is 
little more to learn. 

For aspiring engineering technicians 
this book forms a useful companion 
volume to Engineering Design for 
Technldaia by the same authors and 
publisher. Students of the chartered 
branch of the engineering profession 
will also find it necessary reading in the 
absence, as yet, of an adequate range 
of texts on design topics that would 
link the well-rcsearchcd fields of en- 
gineering analysis with their industrial 
applicatfons. 

Colin Lodsoiiie 

Colin Ledsonie is senior eiabieerlng 
design edncdrion ofjicer at Tne Design 
Council, and editor of '‘Engineering 
Design Education". • 

A third edition of W. Schofield’s 
Engineerftu Surveying I and a second 
edtliOD of nlsEhdneerineSurveying 2 
have been publireed by Butterworths 
at £IS,(X) and £15.95, respectively, . 

A fifth edition of R. J. BulTs Account- 
ing in Bitsiness has been published by 
Butterworths at £11,S0| and a second 
edition of John Downie’s Numeraty 
and Accounting has been published by 

McGraw-Hill at £5.95. [ 

. Second editions of books one and two 
. of The Business Organisinion and io 
Environment, by Matthew Glew, 
Michael Walts and Ronald Wells, have 
been published by Heinemann Educa- 
tlonaf at £3.95 each. For a review of 
book one, see Hie THES, March 2. 
1984. 


doing highlighted the problems for 
lecturer and publisher alike. The good 
assignment will be based on a realistic 
scenario and involve the student in 
relevant role-play, requiring the 
.undertaking of a number of tasu, and 
- in so doing provide a means for the 
'development of o variety of personal, 

• problem-solving, communication and 
other skills. The good lecturer soon 
realizes that for many siluatloos the 
only answer is to produce original 
material (often based on published 
ideas) in order to meet all the require- 
ments stated and alro to ensure rele- 
vance to the student's immediate en- 
vironment and prior knowledge. *1116 
result of all . this may be that, while 
never giving up the seardi for good 
published material and other inspira- 
tion, the lecturer’s main source of 
assignment ihaterial will, in many 
cases, continue to be Hie students 
themselves; (heir own work-place (in 
the cose of p^-time students), and 
foohl indusuy aiid ennmerce. How 
belter cun we. ensure the continued 
provision and acquisition of relevant 
knowledM and skills and the em- 
ployability of our students? 

David Ingham 

David Inghani is dean of die faculty of 
business and eomnittniiy studies ai 
Norwich City CMtege of Fttrther and 
, Higher Education. 
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CL^SIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Events 


TheRoyoJ Anihropologicnl In* 
slituCc and the Mlnorlly Rights 
Group have Jointly organized a 
weekend residential confer- 
ence at Cumberland Lodge, 
Windsor Great Park, to dis- 
cuss "Hie protection of chil- 
dren". The proceedings will be 
concerned with three main 
sub-headings; child labour and 
work contribution; child abuse 
and neglect; and the care and 
protection of children. Anyone 
Interested should contact the 
administration office, RAI, 56 
Queen Anne Street, London 
W IM 9LA. 


The sixth Hugh Greenwood 
lecture will be given in lecture 
theatre A of the Newman 
Building at the University of 
Exeter on February 14 at 
S.lSpiu. The speaker will be 
Professor Kevin Connolly of 
the University of Shefncld, 
roeaking on *Tlic lost chil- 
drens poverty and human de- 
velopment. Admission Is frac 
without ticket. 


The annual conference of the 
Higher Education Group will 
be held in St Anne’s College, 
Oxftord, from Friday March 29 
to Monday, April 1. The sug- 
jecl will be "values In higher 
education: towards a common 
humanism?". 


Honorary 

degrees 


BUCKINGHAM 

LLD: Lord Srarmiiii nf Quad. 

DLltii Professor Pcicr Mnlliias. 
Chlchclc professor of cn'tnoniic hh- 
lor}’. Uniwrsiiv isf Oxford und fcllou- 
nf All Soul's C^sUcgc. Oxford: Profes- 
sor Charles Vcickcr. former professor 
of socifll And nolilical theory and 
pn^rincipal of ine Universliy College 
Ilf uuclilnghain. 

DUnivr Mr Edgur Pulamnuntnin, chair- 
man of cnunal of the Unlvcrsliv of 
Buckijigluim, 


EXETER 

DLitt: Sir Michael Hniilcm, noon 
Lndy Aliccn Fox. former senior Ice- 
lurcr in Driibh nrchaeology .ni ihc 
Universiiy of Exclvr. 

LLDi Sir Cordon Slynn. ndvocalc- 


Edward Meade, emerflus professor of 
policical economy. Univeniiy of Cam- 
nridge. 


LLD: Mohnmed Ibrahim Unkrouri. 
ecunumisl. chirman of MISR Amer- 
ienn intcmuiinnal hank and member of 
Egyptian parliament: Angus McFar- 
lane McLeod Grossari. managing 
direcior. Noble Grossari Lid. mer- 
chani bankers: Graham Hills, principal 
and vice choncolior of Slnilhi^c 
UniveisHy: The Rev. Johnston Reid 
McKay, assessor of Giasgow IJnivc^ 
si(y gcncrai council; Thomas Neilwn 
Risk, governor of Bonk of Seolland; 
James Suiherlund. presideni of Imcr- 
nnilonii Bar Assoeiaiion and senior 
parincr. Messrs McClure Naismith 
Anderson and Gardiner, Glasgow: 
David Walion, chainaan and jimt 
managingdirccior. Scoiiish Mclropoli- 
Ian Properly Company Lid. 

DSc: Fergus Campbell, professor of 


g inerai of Ihc Court uf Justice of the 
uropenn Communiitcs. 

DSc: Sir John Gray, research professor 
ill ilie luhoraiory ohhe Marine Diolo- 

S ieai Assnduiim of the UniiccI King- 
nm at Piymnuih: Sir Austin Pcurce. 
cliairman of British Acrosp.icc: Dr 
lEurry Kay. vice chancellor of ihc 
Univeniiy' of Exeter. 1913-84. 


GLASGOW 

DLilU George Muckuy Brown. Orca- 
dian poei anashori iio'iywriicr: James 


Appointments 



TheHmesHiglM'Ediicatioii 

Supi^einent 


to place advertisements write to or telephone; 


The Advert^ement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 

Priory House, St John’s Lane, London ECIM 4BX. 

Tel: 01-263 3000. Telex 264971 

All advertisements published subject to the Terms and Conditions of 
Times Newspapers Ltd (available on request) 


Rates 


Classified Display - £12.40 pscc 
Minimum size: 9cm x 1 col @£111 .60 
Classified Linaee-£2.40jper line 
Minimum 3 lines - @ J^.20 
Box number-£2.00 


copy deadlines: 


Classified Display: 

Friday in the week prior to publicatio 
Classified Line^: 

Monday 10.00 am in the 
week of publication 


1 Appointments | 

Universities 

Technical Colleges 

Fellowships 

Colleges of 

Research and 

Further Education 

Studentships 

Colleges and 

Polytechnics 
Colics of 
Higher Education 

Departments of Art 
Administration 

Overseas 

Colleges with 

Adult Education 

Teacher Education 

Librarians 

Colleges and 

General Vacancies 

Institutes of Technology 

Industry and Commerce 

if Other classifications | 

Exhibitions 

Personal 

Awards 

For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars 

Holidays and 

Courses 

Accommodation 

1 All box no. replies should be sent to THKS 

1 at the above address 


BUCKINGHAM 
LKturfahloa: Mr C. H. Carr (huaiaeu 
iwllcy anu accoiinianey) Dr P. Z, 
I'lnnnaiiN (economies^: Mrs J. E. 


Mercer (IndiHirlal relations and per 
sonnel managemcnO. 


emerlius professor of chemistry. Uni- 
vcrsiiy or Sheffield, 

Awards 

Professor W. Holmes of Wye College. 
Universliy of London has bran elceied 
acorrespondeni dlrangerofihe French 
Academy of Agrlcullure. 


GLASGOW COLLEGE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY 

Lcclureihlp: Dr Marcela Nedved 
(liw). 


SURREY 

LcctureihlpiMrN. N.Nevln (chemical 
and process engineering- temporary): 
Dr U.Tuiun (particle icchnolagy):Dr 


One of the great forces in the "People’s War" was undoubtedly the resufgenceoPfiB' 
cinema to meet the tide of propaganda streaming fk-om Hitler’s Germany (and Incldeoldi ^ 
from the United States). “National Fictions" at the National Film Theatre, Loodon.lti^ 
series which offers a perspective on the Second World War In British Aims and telerlria ' 
The series covers contemporary films like In Yfhlch We Serve, This Happy Breedi tbrorti 
to later, often revisionist, accounts such as Ian McEwan’ssour feminist essay 7Ae/miiZ^ 
Game and the highly popular Tenko. Illustrated above Is a still from Millions Uhlk- 
starring Patricia Roc and Eric Portman which starts the series."National Fictions" mat . 
the NIT till February 28. .1 


Universities 


N. F. KIrkby (chemical and proceu 
engineering): Mr A. i Way (eleclranlc 
englneerino): Mr R. M. A. Peel (elec- 
ironic en^neerlnj): Mrs P. F. Noall 
(nursing): Dr J. B. Morgan (nuirillon 
and dietetics): Dr N. K..^owell (food 


F. Molt (maihcmniles • temporary): 


Dr J. F. Huek (physics - honorary 
senior appalnlmeni): Dr P. P. Cryer 
(edueation studies - temporary part- 
time); Mrs P. M. Denicolo (education- 
al studies- temporary, part-time): Mr 
R. Qomer (German and politics): Mr 
H. A.d'Arcy-Orga(mualcj: MIssS. A. 
Jordan (choreographic studios/dance 
criileism - purt-llme); Dr P. Bach 
(Robens Instliule of Industrial and 


Environmcnlal Health and 
Honorary and vUUb| piA 
aorafalpai Profesor Q. SoloaoatS 
mica] and process e^neerti^ 
biology}, Prafesiar B. SMCsAa 


chemTilry): PrefeuorJ.M. Wtrim 
misiry); Profemor J. A. M. Kecirt I 
(hotel, catering and lourlm w! 
ment): Professor L. H. Peach (Bfl ' 
tics and iniefnatlonal studru), - I 


Choirs 


TOUR DIRECT ROUTE 
TOASPECIAITHES 
SUBSCRIPTION OITER 

If you aubscrlbe now to The Times Higher 
Education Supplement for one year (52 Issues) In 
addition to your weekly delivered copies we will also 
send you, absolutely FREE, a copy of the latest full 
• oolour edition pi the Collins Road Atlas of Britain 
AND a copy of the laleat Collins Road Atlas of 
Europe (together worth £8.45). 'Simply point your pen 
In the direction of the coupon below and send It 
together with your cheque or postal order, made 
payable to Times Newspapers Limited, for £30.00 to 
the address shown below. 

PleaSa note oiiarappH&s to new subsoribefs in the UK. ' 


Or Calhcrinc $. Peekham has been appointed 
Rrin holder of the ne*ly-«aiBfaUita«d chidc<a( 

S xiialrie epidemiology at (he Insiiiule of 
ild Health. Uniwrsi^ of London. Dr Peck- 
ham ispivsenily reader (n communlly medicine 
and head of the departmeni of community 
medicine andjpneral praclice at Charing Cross 


Grants 

NMR spedroi 

. .*11 and airuaural 

Mr S. C, Edwards. £ 45,000 from DHSS Naiunl^lnvi 
tecQgrammearonettyraonUoriiwalSvMaTy'i (radio elcmcn 
Rosmtal. Isle of Wliflit); Mr A. ff. M. Raynir, L Moraan an 

£ 36,235 from SERC (rccognlllan systems dc- ESRC &ollcc 
velopmenial variation ano cvalullonary pro- of pollc^com 
cesses in holocoenacyric basldiomycestesj; Dr Professar R 

J. A. Pryke. £ 14.&4 from SERC (gene ™ 5 l!i from 
expres^n during plaitid development In cap- Trust Qni^c 


skum): Prrrfessor M. M. Campbell adOtl 
W. Drown. £ 40,000 from SERC (MU 
NMR spectnMiKtcr for lynihetk a uaUft 
and airuaural aiudlcj In sod Hip 
cliemlslry): Dr J. N. Andrews, Dl.tttm 
Natural Envlronnientgi Rckb^ M 
(radio elcmcn) and Inen on 


E. Morgan and Or C. J. Maggi.iBLMlim 
ESRC (police account ability uddndc^ 
of pollce/community llilion krria{ia^ 
Professor R. E. Klein add Ms P< A, ^ 
X^.91fi from NufOeld PjovinddI Ho^ 
Trust ™mIc rcgulnilon of private «!■« 
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CONFERENCE ON, . 
MODERN EIOGRAFHY 
UNIVERSITY OP : 

eastanqua^:: 

1M4 APWL lap.- • 

Spoakora Inelucio Ro^ 


' , Glondinninfli Robart e 
and Mlohaol Hdiroyd. 


^ Write for dftailo (o ; • 

Drm1liIppoUfvino,.-> 

.' . Sdieol ^ Mllofi 
' . R Ainoriean SwdlgOu' 
UnhmoityofEAOtAnfliHi' 
NonvfehNfMTTf , ' 


ALSTRAUA 


The University 
of Sydney 

LECTURER- 
DEPARTMENT OF 
LINQUI8TIC8 


UNIVERSITY OF BRADFORD 

-m-Chair in 

Cbewical Eagineering 


Appheotlons are Invited bom suldbly queUfled candidateo (or the Chair In Chemical 
E^oeiing mada vocanl by the dew of Professor Ceorl Horaon. The successful 
candidale bu leiponsibw, togslher with Professor M F Edwards, for the 
dsvdopment of Chemical En^neering within the UntversHy. 

The new lV of oa ot*t tfpmd wHI depend upon die qualAcadons and experience of 
the^m appointed. The University will also make a resettlement allowance 

f Further detalle of the poet can be obtained from the Reotetrar and 

Seoelaiy, Univenity et Bndfotcl».Weat Yoikahlre, BD71DP. 

informal enquiries can be made to PiofamorMFEdwarda in the Schooh of 
ClwrnlcalEnglnemlngattheUnhmstty (Telephone 0274 733466 ext. 377). 

The dosing dots for raoB(jDfo/appMciitfa>ns Is 15 March, 1985. 



TiU'; 

UN1\ I IlSI JV 


. Faculty of Law 

Ap^lfoattons are fnvftsd for 
girse posts of LtofurBr in the 
FbcuI^ of Lew to commenos 1 
Ootobof, 1dB6.0nspo8tl8per- 
maneht; two posts will bo iom- 
poraiy and avsilablo tor one or 
two years. Preference will be 
given In one post to candklBles 
wlih an Interest In property (aw. 
SBla^ scale:- £7,620 x £470 to 
£14,S26 per annum. It Is not 
enri^ed that all appoinl- 
msnlB will be made at the lower 
end of the scale. 


PurOier bartleulart riiay be 
obtalfiea from Mr C. N. Mull, 
The Universite. South- 
ampton, S09 BNH, to whom 
•nlleationa (7 ooplea from 
ILK. appifeants) anould be 
sent not later than 28 Febru- 
ary, 1888 quoting reference 
number 41 4flA 


Chair In Textile Technology. ' ' * 

ThMtwcoashjI eandUste shcpuki hiv* an estaUjahad fWWbn w SSSSll^ 
dsvstepmtni In any foxUa rdtM aru of aolBnoa, anglooBiIng or loolmovgy, 
Exparimro of (ha IMuatry b highly 

ooftimaree. . . ■. • ••; 

Salary WP bsi In tie Pwfoa^nid.tenBO *>1ih ■ mlrirmim of ei8ifl?0 pw annum. 


> 4 B w r " 


^**'Soiiili. imp toil 

rNlVl'.RSI TY 


school OF ENGLISH 8 
PHILOSOPHY 

DEPARTMENT OF ENQLIBH 

AnecaiiHw an invOMl lor Uw poll ol 

Lecturer 

In English Literature 
of the Renaissance 
-porfocl-- 

|ha agpqinimf^ uM aanmunce on 1 
OeM)w,'198B. 


«n aoBlu; »J80 
iperarmuntTfiuW 


» X C 470 to 
MUSIhI^wS 


mnobHterMMlQD nforlrHU•nqulnMMnD•mTC•wH•• 

Pfefo•TOrawftH•«te*. 

.CompMad sMooHon lonhs ahbuld ba.reiumad by .1 .Mum 19 ^ . 
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Universities continued 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

Af)|)|lGBllDU ar» Imrlad IbrViB lolkMrlngpoanions: 

CHAIR IN BIOCHEMISTRY 

Tho Depanmont of Btoehamlstiy mlu apfrieoltoni Rv Hw Chair ftorn bloehafiiWt wMi 
■ good aeademto amVor ImtuMilal roNareh raooni. A krcrnladoa ol AMcenAropIcaS 
raManh problHna vwuld be dealrrtle. The O^itmaiu hu an aeadamlo ilair of 
BiKMlwrehae beenaatraog amphaala on raaeaich u «Mfl la laaohlng, aince ha 
eetabBshniani In 1800. The Staff leach ecfahce, me^l. velarinaiy and food adwiee 
jIudeniB, oe wtflaa aupeiMIngpeaigraduBla aludentt. 

LECTURESHTPSABNIOR LECTURESHlPS/ASaOCIATE 

PROFESSORSHIPS 

In the (Mowing Dapertinania: 

DEPARTMENT OF LAW (2 poill) 

Peal A: Aa from June 1866. the Dapartmenl lequIrH an eaparlaneedleacharwhola a 
apat^alinffieflald of Proparty Law, biekfdlng Law refaHna to Planning and La ndUae.lt 
la alBO iloalrabla dial (ha eanddata fiae an imaiaat In Jurlaprudanea wHh a apacfflo 
capadlff raganUng Manlal penpacVva on Legal Thaory. A prowan ablHy and aoma 
aifwilanee h aditoriM weilc wfrh lagal malertali would be an advantage, m addnk9^ 


mam aleo regulrea apeoMleta In me nefd ol Conllcl of Lewa and the Law ol Contrul, 
pralarably wKh apedllo expailanea in a Roman Dutch lagat ayatam. 

Peal Bi The DepwimeniollawwWiee to lliateaehrngpoat In the LLB degree oouraa. 
Appicama ahould be Legal PracUonaia and hava had praeUeal lagal aiqHtlenca bi 
ambabiM.ThapoalwllllnvDrvabaBilMehlngpiaellealaub|ec(aonifieiLB.eeuiaBand 
lha opaiaiion of ttw Lagal Aid Cimio. 

DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 

AppHoarda ahould have a poalgradutle degree, pralarably ■ PhD, and hava apeclalaod 
fri geomorphoiogy. The auooeaalid eandUaie ahould be abfa to leach a variety el 
phyideel gaogre^ toploo al undeigreduale level and ba praparad to auparvlaa peat- 
fl tadvale aludanla. Knowladga el baalo llald and laboratory McIviAiimb, atMileal math 
ode and oompuiing, and an Intarait In tropical anvbonmanta would be an advantage. 
Thare are auMantoppoitunliaa lor both pure and applad geonniiihologloal reaaaRii 
tn21mbaiifrwra and ttw Depanmanipo ei a a a M vahMaa and wea-equlppad phyaleal and 
tir photo taboraioiiaB to baek up aiKh rasaarch. 

a»iMv — i— i 

LeSurw: Z$11,aeD-S20,076 

Sanlor Laelwer; ZI20,B8M23,400 

AaaociBia Piefbaaor: 2»i,0B4-ms04 

Prahaaon 2$S8,224-S80.ieo 

Appolnlinaiii on ilw above acaiBs aHMRlFng to qualHIoailona and exparltnea. 

Cendlllene of Barvlea! Both pamiananl and ahotMeim eontmcto are oflared. Paraom 
who are iMi 29mbabwaan ditiana may ba ^tpokitadenly on aahoil-tarmeenirael baili 
wRh an biMBl peitodol hw> yean. Shorl-Mmi contrada may, In ampllenal oaaas, ba 
■Mended. 

Bli eoplee of epplleitlone, ipving ful pereenal partieuiare Oitokidino ful namea, placa 
and data olbiipi, ai4, quaBBcatleiia, amptoymairtand eaparlanee, praiani aalary, dm# 

davalabny, telaphmninilwr and namea and Bddraaaaaoithiaanraraaa, ahould ba 
addraaudtoffiaDiraolDr, AppeimmentoandParaomei, Unlvaifliyef2linbabM,PO 
Box MP 107, Mount PJaaaanl, Haraie, ZfrnbabMM (lelax:4*isa 2W). CandMalee to lha 
UK dhould Band an addHtonal copy ol ttialr apfdintfona to ttw Baeratary OMaral, 
AaaocialtoAetCoinnionwaafih UnlvirtHlea (Apf^, 38 Gordon 8qu^ London WCIH 
OPP. 

Ctoting date for raealplalBppluilena (a IB March 1018. ttuO0f« 


UNIVERSITY OF BATH 
SCHOOL OF EPUCATJON 


. tecniWESHIP JH^ 
EDUCATION AHDIWWlft^ 

IDs person appointed will be expected to take pert fully 
In ttra work ol the School and In partksuler to develop 
links with Industry In the context of Inttfal and In-eeivlce 
teacher education, and to participate In and develop 
research projecte and curriculum InKlattvea In this 
area. 

ApplioantB ahouM possess good acadenilo quallfh 
cations as well as appropriate educational and 
Indualtlal ej^rience. 

Salary range E7620 to E.1 4826 per annumi 
^rthw pBltlculars and appDcation forms obtainable 
fno/nvthe Personnel Officer, Unlversl^ of Bath. Sath 
BA2 7AY, quoting reference 86/ia 
'Cloelrig date: 4th March 1886 , 


administrative: 

^ OFFICER 

uYaduata Pngrammea 

»hw JCraiiflMd Sohool o( 
MuapdiWBiit r*quirM nn 

' FSr!?'*^ •dnlnlatrwtor.wha 

will >Mtf • Biriali taun wpd hava 

■ BroBnuninaa ' 

' ' •4oet«faj prosmmwa 

. wnldh.' fnvBlvaa rtinnlna'' ■ 

: . aophlBMCTrtad, AmuSlofM «». 

: assLJaxf • 


Dniversitiydf i', 

NewcaaOeupoiiTyM 


prafots - 
, ably .hava .a ffirafr depraa and 

— ta. 6T 

Hcorh 


UNIVERSITY OF 

^SURREY 

Department of Materials Science 
and Engineering 

Applications are invited for TWO LECTURESHIPS In the 
Department of Materials Science and Engineering. Should 
exceptionally good candidates present themaelvea the 
appointments may be made at a higher level. The successful 
candidates will be expected to work within one of the follow- 
ing three research groups in the Department, which deal with 
Composite Materlme, Surface Science end Phyeicel and Pro- 
cess Metallurgy. 

1. COMPOSITE MATERIALS 
It would be an advantage if the candidate had special Interests 
In ceramics, glseeee or polymers in relation to the fabrication 
and micromechenics of advanced multicomponent materials. 

2. SURFACE SCIENCE 

It would be an advantage If the candidate hadepecial interests 
in the surface chemistry of polymers end Inorganic materials, 
with particular reference to problems of adhesion or the man- 
ufacture of electronic devices. 

3. PHVSICAL AND PROCESS METALLURGY 
It would be an advantage If the candidata had special Interasta 
in rapid solidification processing; experience In pov^er tech- 
nology and analytlcar electron microscopy Is also desirable. 

Salary will bs In the range £7.620-14,926 per annum aeeord- 
qualifications and expadenee. Superannuation 
under US8 conditions. 

evellabla from the Academic Realstrar 
IW), University of Surrey Qulldford, Surrey. QU2 6XH. or 
talsphone Quirdford (0483) 671281, Ext 638. Applications 
from men and women. In the form of a curriculum vltee. 
Including the names and eddreesea of three refereee, should 
^•ent to the s^me addrese by 16 March 1866 quoting the 
reference 348 mHE8, 

duoass) 


PA PROFESSOR OF 
BIOCHEMICAL ENOI NEBRINO 

^IlMlMssra Invited forlha recently eatebllahed PAProfeaaop 
•£^J^^*5tP.^lheerirtg^ This poet la sponaored by PA 
Technology and PA Management Corwultanta and la Intended to 
develop a ms]or new Initiative In research and teaching sotivltlea 
\n bloehemIcM engineering within the Bahocl of Chemleel 
Engltieerim CandIMtea ahould preferably have had experience 
both In Induatry end In an academic environment and ahould be 
pratesalonalty quettfled In rdtemioal engtneerlng. 

nueleua of alaff engaged In reaearch and teachlngT 
EtWQ profoworlal range (minimum currently 

5;i!SSi?5S™ SI, MM™'' '™' *’* 

CloBing date lor appllceilona: Friday 22nd Maich 1 flas. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 

° mmeemm ^ * ocean 

NORTH SEA 
LECTURESHIPS 

Biitoll plo « Conbeo (UK) Ltd . 

I wt^oMiSnJSfihora 

an^^,'. Dynamic raBcoM? tn 


wieSuSiSffite Computer-aided 


ItSStgra ofdSsfSb?^ .®Wo^n)vs(affly la an allra^ 


poBsUy 111(214,136-1 

' •gsandexperlMpa. i 




poeta mm bd eUain^ from Ptbledew o 


: I ^Qi^npUniyeTaii^ 

I IKKNQINBEIUNG 

iVr« liivlied rar' ' 

! JtoP0DlB'iVom 


rir—n v” !■ S 5 ." w, oaoiwno, UK, 

tMHAaddreiwwefthreeref^ • 

!VT*W.- ’• .• (080079) ' 

: ./ Untvelr^ty.CoI^ 

: 'Ixmdoil • 

• • ' of PhlioBophy 

, TwoLEpruibisH^ 

IqlntM for!' 


iity .In pns 
•Ida^irbb 
■PPoInt 


THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMElfr 


University of 
theWestlndiea 
Cavo Hill Campus, 
Barbados 

LECTURER/ 
ASSISTANT 
LECTURER 
IN DEPARTMENT 
OF BIOLOGY 

AnpltcBtlans are Invited for 
the obovo-mentioned past. 
Duties will Include reeponal- 
blllty for the teachina or oeno* 
tice at all lovela in a oeneral 
n.Sc. course in Bloloay. An 
ability to teach animat ptiy> 
BiolODy would be on udvantnao 
but la not eisoiittal. The auc- 
ceoaful eppIlL-niit will be ex- 
pected to Gorry out an active 
reaearch programme. nmiAN 
to be aeaumed ue Boon aa 
poealblo. 

Solory sealen: Locturori 
DOSaS1,d44 ^ 1,388 

30,839 (Bar) X t,368 
48,oeo o.a. Aaalatnnt Lectur* 
art BDbeae.llfl X 1.979 • 
98,696 D.B, 

Up to rive full economy 
elaee pauegee plus baggage 
allowonce of 0801,900 an 
appointment and normal ter* 
mlnatlan. apeelal allowance 
up to U804OO for Bhipment of 
academic booka ondtenehtno/ 
reaearch equipment on 
appointment. Unfiirnlahod 
occommodatlon at lOM of 
boalc aolnrys or optional houa* 
Ing allowance of 90% of baalc 
■alary to ateff making own 
noualng arrongemente. UWl 
contribution of aquivalent of 
10% of baete aalary to Super- 
annuation aeheme. Annual 
study and Travel Grant for 
eeir, apouee and up to throe 
chUaren. Book Grant up to 
BDSS600 per annum. 

Detailed eppllettlona 
(three eoplee) 9 lvlne full par- 
Uculera of quallflcetlone and 
experlenea, date of birth, 
marital atatua and the namea 
and addreaeoa of throe <3) 
refereoa ihoutd be eant ea 
aoon aa ooaalble to the Cam- 
pua Reglatrar, Unlvertlty of 
the Waat Indlea, p.O, Box 64. 
Bridgetown, Barbados. The 
University will send further 
partieuiare for this poet to all 
appileanta, Thooo portlculara 
may aloo ba obtained from the 
Aeaoclation of Common- 
wealth Unlvareltloa (Appta), 
36 Gordon Squara, London 
WGIHOPP. (89936) HI 


The Papua New Guinea 
Univerflityof 
Technology 

Mparfment of Electrical and 
Communication Bnolneerlng 

SENIOR 

TECHNICAL 

INSTRUCTOR 

or earclflc«to?dlplomaAlaaraa 
<i“ 5 »««>Mon and relevant in- 

with R iGAohlng quGl- 

iitaRVi®” « «P«»«:ionco in 
oigital oommunleatlan eye- 

taiYIGe 

-®)£'i‘6rs9'S?tt 

pWf(Km“«SrS.9l"a9,- 

uval of oppolhtmant will do- 

S?ii9i2S?S!F* gratuity of a . 

• ®OP9«iltmani onci 

52?*Tii2**?*-55*'**' f^roi 

„*he Bterr member and 
family after 18 months of 

tling-out allowance, six waokg 
leava per Mar, edunattan faroa 
oaeletanGe toworda loliool 
ftoe houelng. Salary pro- 
tooUon Plan and medical bo- 
nefit achomas nro avnilabla. 

^ potoUod appiicaciopa (two 
"^*}*,®vrrloulum vitae 
together with the tiemea and 
.pf Wiroo referaea 
hUi. fldleatlng earlieel avalla- 
"V appointment, 
fflpu^d be reaelvad byi the 


Monili 19|S. 00 

roildent In Un- 
itad Kingdom ahould mao eenii 

S*5!?2S"'3l?i*'^P _JUnlvertltl#a 

!5S3?.!' 

further ganardl in^ 

.cKWS'r . ’"-*' be Obtain^, 


,*ni« Uiiiveraity,of 
. l^caater 

ckAiRlN ENGLISH 
UTEl^TjURE 


tq ^11) IUC|4 *’MwE 
tawer and pTnito ■ 


<^Dhy 


- I ,AppUbutB'_regaarah ope- 

Clallam: and teSahliip expert- 
£2®? be within toe 

Ctottod IBTo , V8O0, An m 
tersefr In comparative litaed- 
iur«. Uteratura and the bthdl* 

woplq.bd kn Bqvatitagq, - , , 

^Salary ' win be within ' the 
Rof;*«o*'j«I range (preegnt 
. •vkrage 

' ' Nine . cbples of applicii. 
{tons, isioludirtg bamto . eC 
three paniMBto whom rorer- 


Betabllanmanc 
gfffcp.. UniveijiltS Rouaa,' 
Bolirigg, LaneosterlLAI ,4YW. ' 
i£2" ,wnOBi„fiiriher , ndrtlcu-. 


HieUnivanttyof 

Leeds 

Uiilveralty Computiags,,^ 

programmer 

should hava « B*iod 
degroa or iti ecmiSIi’*' 

ssffir. a 

s.rV;.V£j,,°sv..'S 

irieotlona and expariim^f 

prlninrllv coneornad 
Imnlemcntailon, lupportelt' 
development of e wSuS* 
axpnndhig range 
Ing flofiwara TncludK®, 
on n facility based an i hC i 
790 ayatam. tK Alva!*. 

Prim* M 

9990, 80901 Amdahl Sl^ ' 
Syatime 87B0 mtehluk % 
appolntoa will aiao slvii2 
OBalatAnca In Implamuhib 
end maintananea of —Sl? 
tlona naekagaa aupMcSa . 
the Amdahl 8860. ' , 

Application fenn mI 
further partleulari m el 
obtained from tha I 

The Unlvenlty, Lim uk. 

J 


TheUuivenltyof ^ 

Sussex f, 

LECTUREB i 
INARTIFICIAL \ 
INTELUGENCE ^ 

AppIlcaUona ora Imhtdie 


a Lectureship In Artlfldd b j.' 
talllgenca in the CenMki f 
etudlos OrauB of tha Cam ' 
tlve Studlea Proarannta, ei Y 
at the lergaat Al flreoHkl 


tlve Studlea 


OrauB of tha 


Britain. ' i" 

There la no raatrlMiel ( 
tha field of InteraaL wltMalL t . 
The poet will start « }| I 
Getober 1889. |- 

Salary will be- « ik j 
Lacturer scale, e vi tuh f 
e7,990toC14,9MparuMB 

Send .sslf-aildraaiid » ^ 
velope (6 X for Airte { 

S iartlculors and an appUHtle . -- 
orm to Idra L, Vlvlta, Pe 
aonnel Gfflca, Suiaaa mat. 
The University of Sunk. F6 > 
mer, Drlshton BNl ML : - 
CLoaiim data for anUtdke 
98th irabniary 1989. 

Technical ahnulrlaa Pee . 
tho post may ba addnaade • 
Or Q. du Boulay, Cd» ' 
Studies Programme, ThiV 
veralty of dusaax, rto*. 


Uuiversityid; . • 
HongK(^ ; 

LECTUMB , • i 

IN HISTORY 

Atipllcetlona arc J*”!!*!!! i’ 
o Ldcturoahln In HtotorfiW I. 
ablo from Sopteinh*''J* 3 ; f-. 
Tliti npuolnlaa wJH ^ 
pactod to to^ bijM "K C 
coureos and 8outhasii.^»£ K 
hiitory at tha undeNrasjw; ft, 
level and nlao to partidpf* 
a moator'a pros<’4!2S> 
Coinparatlve AaJan Stott 


will clopend on nusli'** 


wllj dopend on nusiih*"^ 
ami expei'laiiae. 

At current ratait ,V]^ 
tnx will not dKejail;lT"j; 
grosa Incenia. Houij'V^'^ 
neflta at P rental 
aalary, cnlldren'a wvQiS 
allownitoea, laive.^o®*^ 
benefits ire providea. 



Segretkry'a ofTiee 
' of Hong. Kon 


University .v 
HongKonf ..'t 


aunt of MawamatlMi 
from Beotamb^ IBSbi 
cants apeeUllalna <n 
. branch of MaChamaUei 
conkldered. ' , , 

▲ ...I faudaririlt 


apd expertence. 

^ At euiverit' re W> 




• ihonwaalth^ 

4i^S?n>’y?Sl 

th«' ' • Al 
'fieeretm 




36 D6£d^ 
vr!i H. 0PP>' 


THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATIONSUPPLEMENT 8.2.85 


Universities continued 


Oxford 
Lincoln College 

CHAPLAINCY 

The Collage Invitee epptlce- 
tlona from araduetee In prlaate 
ordare of tha Churoh of Bne- 
land for the poat of Chaplain 
with effecl from 1 October, 
19BS. Preference will ba given 
to candldatea who ore 
oeadamiaaliy qualified to hold 
a Junior PaUowahlp of the 
Coiiaga. Candldatea should be 
under tha oea Bf S5 on 1 
October, )B8S. 

Further eertloulara can be 
obtained from the ftaetor. 
Lincoln College, Oxford 0X1 
30R, to whom eppltoatlone 
should ba eubmlttad by a 
Mareh. IBBS, (99946) H) 


The University of 
Sheffield 

CHAIR OF 
CRIMINOLOOY 

ApBllMtlona era Invited for 
the Chair of Criminology In 
tha Faculty of Law following 
the nppolntmant of the pre> 
vloua holder to tha Wolnon 
Cheir In the Univeratty of 
Cambridge. The Proraaeor of 
Criminology will ploy a laad- 
Inq rolo In the Cantre for 
CHmlnelogleel and Seclo>lag> 
al Studlea, In tha development 
of the Cantre end In the 
promotion of oriminologlcel 
■tudiaa. Candldatea will be 
expeetad to have academic 
atondlng of tha hlghaet laval In 
tha flald of orlminoiogy and to 
be able to lead raaearah in tha 
fiaid. Tha Profasaor wnl alao 
undertake end promote post 
greduate teaching In Crlmi 
netogy. 

Salary within the profeaeo> 
rial range, minimum C1B,070 
a year. 


Further partieuiare may be 
obtained from the Pareonnel 
Depertmont (Aeodamle 8tef> 
ring Ornet). The Dnlverelty, 
Shafneld SlO 9TN, to whom 
appIleaMona (one copy) .nam- 
ing three ratareae ahould ba 
sent by 4th March. 1BB9. 

S JOierefi KBOT/DI. 

9B50) H) 


University of 
Exeter 

Dnpartment of Prenoh 6 
Italian 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURER 

miTALIAN 

‘ .k ApbUeetione are Invited for 
tha above post for tha nine 
month period October I S8B to 
June 1886. Preference will be 
given to cendldetaa with all- 
round competence In Italian 
(“aching and In Ite-, 
uan Ktaracure of the Hmoua- 
oncB and/or the modern’ 
PGPiDd- 

appointment will ba 
within tho range C7,SB0 - 

es.BBO p.O. 

Father portlculara ore 
“vaflabla from the Pareonnel 
orrioa, Untverelw of Sxetar, 
Bxeter BX4 4QJ, to whom 
applicetiona, 4 eoplee, giving 
tne names of three rafareae, 
fhould be eant by 4th March 

l48l.(V9V{W 


University of 
Exeter 

LECTURESHIP 
IN APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 

_ Applications are Invltad for 
a Laalursshfp ln Applied 
SMhemadw tanabla from 1 
SSSV®*" Th* Peraon 

^pointed will be eXpaotad to 
mi^e a aubBtenUel contribu- 
hOn to the reaearch effort of 
tos DeparUnant and to under- 
texa normal toschinp dutloa. 

nn. ^^phtoenolno eelnvy will 

* XBiSBO per annum on 
«T,B90 - ei 4,989 per 
Piscemsnt 
anw ***•■■• exparl- 


Ma^ mowio be Sent, by 8 

University of I^Ddon 

Tha Lohdoa School of Xodne- 
mice end ^tltteel aelaneq . 

LECTURESHIP 
INDPUSTRIAL > 
RELATI 9 N 6 

’ Aeplleallona ere invltad for 
“ppolntmant from 1. October 
leBS to B feoturealilp In In^ 
duatfial Relntlohe. 

Appolntmlht will bk on tha 
woiv .Bckle for lecturers of 
£7,8x0 • 914,BB8 par annum 
Plus S1,938 London Allo- 
wance. In oMBaaing the etert-- 
mg Salary, conaldorotloo will 
be given to quallflcatlons.< age 


end •xpariamie. 



^ Application- forms, and' 
rwthar partioulera are avail-, 
abm pn receipt of b -otaihped; 

dreased envatooe CrOtn-tha 
^Ijninlatrativa omckr, Rqoni 
X 810, .The LonMn Sahoeliof 
Bconomica, Houghton BMot, 

(BwitB) , j. -.J l H? 


King’s College 
London (KQC) 
University of London 

RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE IN 
MATHEMATICAL 
ANALYSIS 

.. AppIlMtIona are invited for 
tola appointment , to start on 1 
October 1B8S or aoon after 
(WO yoara with a 
poaalble extension to n third. 

The parson appointad will 
BO expected to have a good 
background In functional 


analyalSv operator thaory, 
partial oirfaranttal equatlona 
or rigoroua quantum thaory. 


w. •.Hwiww- Huxiium inaory, 

and will invaatlgata problems 
connaetad with positivity pra- 
oarvInaaemloroupB, C“-algeb- 
raa, or apaetral propartlaa of 
~~~ farantial operators. 

^ Appileanta ahould have a 
doctorate In a relevant area of 
Mathametlca. 

^ Tha attrtlng aalary will be 
betwaan CT.BBD - BS.BBO on 
tha Reaearch Aaaoelata RAIA 
ranga according to age and 
exparlanca, plua London Alio- 
wanca of 81.933 par annum, 
ynlvaraltiaa Superannuation 
Bchama eontributlona pay- 
able. 

Further partieuiare and 
application forma can ba 
oncatnad by writing to the 
Beeratary, Mathomailea Da- 

S ertment, Klng’a Collaoa. 

trend, London WC9R 9LsTor 
^ telqphona 01-B36 S4S4, 
Sill. BfllT. Initial anqulrlaa 
ahould ba rocalvad before 10 
March 1BB9 at tha (ataat. 


UMI 8 T 

Dapartmant of Computation 

SENIOR LE CTURBR 
IN SYSTEMS 
SOFTWARE 

(Raf: COM/1 4> 

Cattdldataa Cor thla poat 
must hava avidenea of 
taaehlng ability and a signifi- 
cant contribution to tha da- 
valopmant of Syatoma Soft- 
ware aa tha anabllno taohnolo- 

K of Software Bnornaarlng or 
imputar Syatsma 

Architaetura or tha man- 
machine Inlarfaea. 


LECTURERIN 
IMAGE PROCESSING 

fRefi COM/IT) 

Thla poat la within the 
group eonearned with adv- 
anced davelopmanta In algnai 
and Imaga procaaalng for tha 
Man-Machine Intarfkca. . Ap- 
pIloantB ahould hava a reaord 
of raaearah : or induatrlal 
achlavamant tn a relevant area 
and evIdancB of taaehlng ox- 
psrlanea la dostrabla. 

Cemmanclno aBlarlaa will 
bB within jhB scalaa:- Sanlor 
Lacturer; B14.1S9 • S1T.70B 
p.a.i Lecturnr CT.S90 
£14,098 p.e. 

Raquaata for application 
forma and further partlculam, 
quoting the oppropriata raFer- 
enea, ahould be sent to tha 
Batabllahmant Section, JRao- 
iatror’a Department, UM18T. 
P O Box SB, Manrhaatar M60 
1QD. Tha cloalng data la 99 
..PabruanrlBBS.(SB8B8) HI 


University of 
Exeter 

Rural and Natural Raaource 
Bconomica 

Suitably qualified appil- 
eanta Intsreatad la the above 
field are invited to apply for a 
newly created 

LECTURESHIP 

tenable from 1 Oetobar 1088. 
Tha parson ■PPO*"»^,,,w*'* 
have teaching raaponalbllltlM 
In tha dagrka mgraminas In 
Economics and Agricultural 
BcOnomlH, and w . 

raworOh Into problama of ra 
aourcB IMS in rural regions 

Commanctng salary will ba 
within tha range S7,980 - 
£0.080 par annum on tliaacala 
£1,990 - £14,989 par. snnunl. 

. Further partlgulare a'valK 
able from toa pawnnel 
Orrice, Onlvareltv of 
Exeter EX4 4QJ to whom 
applicattona leix coplea - over- 
aaaa candldatea one copy) giv- 
ing the names of three ra- 
faraae, ahould be sent to 9 
refar.nc.no. 


, University of ’■ 
KentatCjintorbtMT 

Faculty [of Soolot Scignaas 

TEMPbRABY 

lectureship 

anth^pology 

’ Salary wHI be on tha sdala ' 

£7,SS(r>^8i£/9a® 8*<( M2£ 

. appolnthiant win not be m^a 
abova/ point gavan on the 


Further naptlcplare- wfi 
applfcatlani jfemi ' 

nbMlnad froiH-Mr J.B. 'Raill)^ 
Of,: Fqeultlaa-' end 
gUtrer. The 


University of 
Essex 

Department of Biology 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
READER 
MOLECULAR 
BIOLOGY/ 
MOLECULAR 
GENETICS 

Applications are Invited for 
a Senior LaclureahlD/Read- 
arahlp In the Department of 
Biology for appointment from 
I October 1988 or aa aonn aa 
pOMlbla. 

Tho Deportment of Biology 
is expanding Ito research in the 
area of gene cloning and re- 
combinant D.N.A. technology 
and the peraon oppolntod win 
ba expected to have Intaroata 
In molecular aspecta of gano- 
tlce. 

Tha appointment la on tha 
aalaryscalaC14,139 • £17,705 
par annum. 

Informal enquiries about 
tha poat and tha Deparimant'a 
facllltloa may bo mode to 
ProfoMorJ.O.M. Bhlra (0906 
B69Ba&, rixt. B44B). 

Applications (nine coplosi. 
Including a curriculum vlteo 
end tho names and addreaaos 
of three refaresa. should 
reach the Registrar (S/987/ 
THB6), University of Essex, 
WWenhoe Perk. Colehaoter 
C04 S8Q, from whom further 

E srtlculare may be obtained. 
yB March 16BS. (99938) HI 


University of 
Nottingham 

Department of Mslhomatlcsi 
Computer Bcienco Qroup 

LECTURERIN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

AppIlcsHona are Invited for 
o poat of Lacturer In Compu- 
ter Belaneo with particular 
reaearch and teaching In- 
toreata In tha broad area of 
kppUcuive lenguegei, fune- 
tfonal prearemmlng or formal 
aapeelB of computing. The 
Computer Belence (3roup la 
currently sMocleted with tha 
MathematloB Dapartmant, but 
has bean charged by the uni- 
veralty with the general da 
valopmenl of Computer Scien- 
ce eouresa. which It la hoped 
will pave tha way to the 
aatabllalimant of a aeperate 
Department of Computer Bel- 
anea. The seven academic ateff 
at preaant Involved In the 
Group are drawn from the 
Methamatlea end Payehology 
Deporlmenta end teaching 
programmas for Joint Hon- 
ours Computer Science with 
Methamatlea and with Cogni- 
tlve Belence begin In Oatobar 
IB89. Draft prqpoaela hava 
been made for tlie Introduc- 
tion of a Single Honoura Com- 
puter Science degrao In 1996 
or IQBT. Tha Oroup also 
conirlbutaa a conaldareble 

B roportlon of the UBChing for 
I.A. and M.Bc. dagraes In 
Information Teahnoloay. 

AppilennU should poomibb, 
or be about to . obtain, q 
postgradueta rMieerch quel.J 
Ifleallon. or have equivalent 
research axparlsnea. 

Tha salary will be at an 
appropriate point on the Lec- 
turer acaia(£T, 590 to £14,099 
plus USB bansfltB). 

Furthar details, togethar 
with OB application form ana 
conditions of appolntmant, 
may be obtained from Mr J.D. 
LInlay, Staff Appointmanta 
Offlcar, Uatverelfr Pork, Not- 
tingham NOT 8RD. Com- 
plated eppllcetlon forma 
ahould ba racelved by 96 
February 1085. Ref. Not 071. 
(08830) HI 


University of 
Glasgow 

Deportment of Blectronica and 
Blactrlool Bnglneertng 

NEW CHAIR 
INBLECTRONIC 
SYSTEMS 

tpHcatlons ore Invited for 
ntmant to tha above 
poeltlon which calls for 
academic leaderehJp In ra 
OBBreh and taaehlng in Electro 
nio Syatame EnglnaeiinB 
Although thls ’la to be wlder< 
Intarpratad to Inoluda a ore 


OBBreh and taaehlng in Electro 
nIo Syatame Englnaeiing 
Although this la to be wlder< 
Intarpratad to Inoluda a ore 
dominant raaeorgh interMt in 
: -any aspect of eiaafrenlca In a - 
ayatama contoxt) ftomnianty' 
with digital eieotroniaa ’ u' 
aaasntlal and exparlanee In tlie 
application of Mlcro-coinpu- 
tera aa an Integral part of 
anglnaarlng ayatama Is parti- 
cularly ralavant, A new Hon- 
ours Degree etructura in Elec- 
tronic Syateins and Micro- 
eomputor Snolneerlng |a being 
introducKl progreaalvaly to 
Qompiamant oxlatlng dagreea. . 

The' Department. hM an 
astablUH reputation '.for ra- . 
search In tho ' Induatrlal op-.. 

t Uestion of Microcomputing 
yetema;. Control Syatama 
pattern Recognition, . Into 
anitkd Diptlcp. Optical In 
armatlqn Tachnologv, Ultra 
..mail .Mlaroalactrenfc -Strue 
turea^and Coharant .Dpllck 

liia. poaltibn' la available 
for full-lliiia appolntmant but 
enqulrloa sijil appllcatleiia are * 
nlao Invltad front: gandidatu 
who, with ths support of ihair 
prsaant omployar,;mlght con- 
■fdar a part*ilina Froraudnal 
appolntmant i 


S-Wrtr-V.r“I!.nT.« 




Obtained fram the Acadapile 
' Pcrsennal Ofrica, Unlvaraltir 
of Oloagow, ' Olnagow 018 
IQQi twhara a, . 

' copfesi ona copy in thecaae pf 
overaaaa applirenmii' atvina 

■ a namaa .an -- - - 

refaraaa,. ahouM ba 
on .or 'bafore 88th 
an*, tS88'. 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

School of Bducetlon 

LECTURER 
IN MATHEMATICAL 
EDUCATION 

AppIlcaUona era Invltnd 
from woll-qualiried Msthomn- 
Ilea toacliera for a leeturoahlp 
In tha Univoralty School of 
Bclucatlon. Substantial recant 
exporloncc of teaching to all 
oblllty luvols la aaaentlal. In- 
Rludlno a atronp interont In 
Primary or Lower Secondary 
Mathametlca. The aucceaeful 
applicant will Join two other 
Mathcmotlca apeclallata lii- 
voWad In the Initial tralninp of 
orlmary and Bacondary 

. ra, will contribute to 

In-aonrlce and advanced 
couraoB, end ba oxpaoled to 
undertake roaeareh. Bxperl- 
encB of teachina computing or 
gtetlatlcs would be on advan- 
tage. Tha poet la avollablo 
from 1st October I9fl9. 

Salary will ba at an 
approprUta point on the Lec- 
turer’a aalary acele: <7,990 - 
£14,999 par annum according 
to age, qualifications and ox- 
perlancoi 

Further jiortlculara may ba 
obtninad from the Senior 
Aaslatant Registrar fEatato- 
llahmenta) (FTp.), tha Uni 
veralty, dKensington Tarraca, 
Nawcoscia upon Tyne NBl 
TRU, with whom appllratlonn 
(3 eoplea) toaathar with lha 
nomae and adareaaea of three 
rafereas should ba lodged not 
later then 99nd February 
1989, Please quote rafaranca 
TJ1BB. (99930) HI 


University College 
.Cardiff 

Dopartmont of Blocirlrdl and 
Electronic Bnolnearlng 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN ELECTRONICS 
AND/OR 

ELECTROMAGNETIC 

TECHNOLOGY 

. Applleetlona are Invltad for 
die above poat which will ba 
for one year Inlttally. with 
poaeible extenaton for 3 yaera 
total. 

ranae £7,990 - 
£14.995 per annum. Duties to 
commence by arranganient. 

Applicetiona, S eoplen, 
toaathar with lha namea anu 
adureaeae of two rereraaB. 
should ba forwerdod to tha 
Vlce-Prlnclpnl, Univaralty 

CollBQe. P.O. Box 7B. Cardiff 
CPI IXL. Closing data 98nd 
February, I9S9. Raf: 9B9B. 
(98917) HI 

Uni^raityof 

Bradfqrd 

FELLOW IN MUSIC 

(Fixad-tarm Appointment) 

ilia Fallow in Music to 
reaponalMa. for ailmuletme 
muolcal ■ acttvittas among tha 
Btofr and atudantB of tha Unl- 
vareltir. Ka/bhe will also ba 
axpaeted to work eloaolir with 
the Fellow In Theatre, roatar. 
co-opsratlon with .other In- 


st|tutlona within the region 
and orbatiiaa vlalting profaa- 
alonai artlala In ce-oparatlon 
with them. Tho pose ofTara 


opportunltfae for pareonai 
eraativa work and candldatae 
ahould have a formal mualoal 
training. Tha appolntm'enr 
win ba for two yaare from 
. 1.9.85. with tha poaalblllty of 
a third year, 

Solaiy within range; 
£7,980 - £19,150 o.a. 

Further pardculare knd 
Bppiteallon forma from tha 
Dsputy Sacfaiary, (Raf; FA/ 
M/1/TH>. Unlverelty of Brad- 
ford, Watt Yorkahire. BDT 
IDP. Closing date SB Febru- 
ary 1989.(89943) HI 

University of 
Reading 

Dapartmant of Geography 

- Applications are Invited for 

a 

LECTURESHIP 

INHUMAN 

GEOGRAPHY 


- tenable from 1 May 1 989 for a 
. flxed lorm,. of .three '.yearB, . 
. Caitdldatoa' qhauld .have an • 
ntarest In B^nonic GOfiBca- 
toy,’.'PoUllca|' Qaogrophy or 


. CaitdldaM' qhauld .) 
■ Interest In B^nonic ' 
’phy,’.'Pglillcal' Qaogn 
urban Oaogr0Phy. . 


Salary on scale £7.980 to 
£14,989 p.i. plua USE/USDP9 
banefita. 

■ Further partlculara and 
: application forma (9 eoplea) 
. are avallabla rfom tha Parson- 

(%9S:) 

,879183.. ^Xt. 8BQ. JTIaaea 
..quota Ref. AC. 893. Closing 
'datoBMareb 1985. 

(99918). . . HI 


University of 
Kent at Canterbury , 

Compuilno Laboratory 

CHAIR OF 
READERSHIP IN ' 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Appllcationa are Invited for 
tlKi Post of Profeeaur or Road- 
«r In Conipulor Science In Ilia 
Computing Laboratory at Iho 
Unlvorslly of Kant. Tha 
appointment la for a fixed 
period of throe yeore com- 
monclno on lot April 19B9 or 
aa Boon aa poaalble lharoaftar. 

The poat la funded by Interna- 
tional Computora PLC to 
allow Profesaor D.A. Turner 
to devote himaelf to reoeareli 
over this period. 

Tha dutloa of the auccaaiful 
candidate will includo Lectur- 
ing, Research and being Head 
ofthe Acadomlc Division. Pra- 
feranca may be given to candi- 
dates who can contribute to 
one of tho existing research 
Interasta. Thasa Include Soft- 
ware Tools, Punctfonal Prog- 
ramming. Networka, Text 
Proeaaarng, Oraphlca and 
Datobosaa. The Laboratory la 
organtaad under a Director, 
professor E.E. sprait, and 
Intoudoa two other Dlvialona 
which are responsible for the 

C irovlalon of a eontrel comput- 
ng eorvlco. 

Infermel enquiries may be 
made to Profeoeor E.B. Sprett 
in lha Computing Laboratory. 

Tha aalary will ba alther at 
a point on the Frofesaarlal 
rango (xnln, ClB.oioi or on 
the seala for Readers 
(£14,139 • £17,705). 

Application forme and 
further particulars nmy bo 
oblalnad from The Adminla- 
trative Axaintsnt. Mathemo- 
tlcBl InatltuCe, Tho University, 
Cnntorbury, Kant CT3 TNP, 
quoting roreranen number A5/ 
/TUBS. 

The cloalng dote for the 
recalpt of complatod applica- 
tions Is Friday lei March 
.1985.(99977) 111 

UnlveraityCollflge 

Dublin 

Department of Ethics and 
Pollllee 

TEMPORARY 
APPOINTMENT 
IN POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY 
(1B86-86) 

Appllcationa are Invltad for 
a tampororv ona-yeor (1BBS- 
B6) academic appointment In 
the Daporiment of Blhlca ond 
Politics. Candldatea should 
have an Inleraai In aavan- 
taench- and/or alghteanth- 
cantury political phlioaophy. 

The Bucceaarul candidate 
will ba appointed at the level 
of Asaietant Lecturer si a 
point on the scela In oecord- 
anco with Quollflcaklone. 

The current ealery ecale Is: 
Ir£B.B99 - Ir£14,09l. 

Prior toappllcmtlon. fUrth 
ar informetton (Ineludine ep- 
plleatfon procedurel ahould bo 
obtbfiied from the Sacreter 


and Bui 

lege. Be 


rear. Unlveraliy l?o 
Keinaldi OuMln 4. Tata 
enqulrlaai 693044) Bxl 


The cloalng data for receipt 
of complateo appHcatloua te 
Thuradayi 701 Much, 


W 0 i;aes t«r College 
• Oxford 


Unlvorsityof 

Keele 

Department of Bfoioglual 
Sciancea 

DBMONSTRATOR- 

SHIF 

Appllcationa ore InvHedfor 
tho poet of Demonelretor: 
Inltlelly for I Fear from April 
1st, I9B9 or se aoon os ponl- 
bla thereafter, at a ealery of 
£6,600 per annum, togelher 
with inaniDarehip of 0.8.8. 
Candldatea ahould Have a 
good degree In a blologleol 
science, preferably with some 
reaearch and teaching eicpcrl- 
anCa. An ability lo osalat in 
first year elaasaa In ganeilea. 
plant biology and acology le 
fSxaAtlal. Applleatidne from 
candidates with rasaarch In- 
taroats In'plant biology, pva- 
altology orbalwvtoural ondoc- 
rlnofogy be given profer- 
anee but othkr aroaa are not 
.excluded, 

Furthar partieuiare and 
applfeatlon forme from the 
Raglatrar, ' Unlveraliy of 
Kaele. Koale. Staffs, ST3 9BG 
to whom completed applica- 
tion forma ahould ba returned 
beforoMarch 1st, (93366) HI 


Trinity Hall and 
Qirton College 
' Cambridge 

Appllcationa era Invited for 

FELLOWSHIP 

at 'TrlAliy Hull nnd n Joint 
Collage Lectureship in English 
Literature alnco 1700. 


•' '(JXlOrd ' 'Applleeliona' from cajidi-. 

'datug with an Interest in 18th 

JUNIORRESEAROH i . 

J^ELIX)WB^ , 


.. Tf|e Oollega pru..-„- 

olact a'nori-Btlpendiary junior 
.Raaaarch Peflow,' to liqld 
lOfflee for. twereara from I 
lOclobkr 1989. Tha Fallbweliip 
.'cnrriaa Common Tabla'rlgnte 


.'CorrUa Common Tabla'rlghte 
. and to open to pibn and womap 
undei'' the ago of SO on that 
.date. It fsopan to all auUJebca 
la:.tha arts end aclences. but 
' candldatpa niuat have com- 
pleted three ykara oF'naaarch 
iprhsye takai) a higher dahr.aa 


lam and/Or 90ih oantury ittare- 
tura .would, ba particularly 
' walcema. . 

ApRiicattoiia ' shbuld be 
Bubmittad ' to the ^Maatar- 
Trinity Hall. Canibrldga CBS 
'**‘J (rrooi whom furtliar psr- 
ulare may bo ofatalnedi by 
• ,...Marali 1989 and should 
•iucluda - O' eiirrlculum vltoq 
witleli phowa the' appUcant'a 
~ ' tlona and axperlenre 

a namea of .two rafereas. 

end B aiatamant ; of {Currant 
rasaarcli' work, 'iCatodlUataa 
may ba aekad to subPili w-*^ 
:ieiL wprto.on or after s Apr. 
'IBSB.'eikndMBtaB Blmbtd ra 
t their two rafareea to 


University of 
Oxford 

UNIVERSITY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN GEOPHYSICS 
IN ASSOCIATION 
WITH 

EXETER COLLEGE 

A vacancy oxlata for a 
Univaralty Lacturer In 
Gcmphyaica In the Department 
or Earth Sciancea. 

Stipend will be according 
to age on tha ocola £7,980 te 
£19,930 per annum, togelher 
with memharahlp of the Uni- 
varsUlas* Superannuation 
Bchama. Tho Lectureehip may 
bo held In conjunction with an 
OffCetel (tutorial) Fellowshl 
at Exoter College, lo 
additional stipend and allo- 
wancea are attached, separate 
application need not be made 
for the Collage appolntmant. 

Further portlculara may be 
obtained from Professor B.A. 
Vincent, Department of Barth 
Sciancea, parka Road. Oxford 
0X1 SPR, to whom ePPllce- 
tlonn (ten copici, or one In the 
COSO of ovareoaa cendldstex) 
Including curriculum Vilas, a 
aiatemant of experience end 
reaearch Intareate, o Hat of 
publicatloni, and the names 
and addraaaaa of three ra- 
fereea, ahould be sent ao aa to 
arrive before 31 March 1989. 
(99960) HI 


University of 
Kent at Canterbury 

Faculty of Social Sciancea 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTING 

Appllcationa are Invltad for 
a temporary post of Lacturer 
in Accounifna for three years 
from 1st October 1988. The 
post erlaaa from the aucceaeful 
Introduction of the M,A. In 
Managemenc. An Intoroat in 
Managnmeat Accounting 

could ba an advantage but 
camlldalea with any apeelal- 
lam in tho iKCOunttng field era 
encouregad to apply. 

Salary Bccordlng to qual- 
Ifleellona end experience will 
be on tha acafe ETi990 - 
£14.999 per annum, starling 
not obove point aeven on lha 
scale. 

Further partlculara and 
application forma may ba 
obtolnad from Mr J.S. Reilly, 
Secretory of Fucultlea and 
Deputy Raglatrar. The Uni- 
varalty, Canberbury, Kent 
CT9 7NZ, not later titan 89th 
February. 1989. Pleue quota 
raferonce number A4/D5/ 
THES, (99969) HI 

- ‘UniveMltyuf 
. CambrwM 
Corpus GhrUti college 

TEACHTNQ 

APPOINTMENT 

INLAW 

Tha Ctollege propeaea. (f a 
suitable candidata appllas, to 
appoint . a College LBcturef< 

£ nd Director of Studlea In 
aw. -The Buccasafril sppll- 
. cant, who will ba axpoctea to 
undartake up to twelve nourg 


appoint . a College LBcturef< 

£ nd Director of Studlea In 
aw. -The Bucceoafril sppll- 


undartake up to twelve houre 
e wee)t teecntna for the Col- 
lage, win be elected to a 
Followablp for the duration of 
tha appointment, wWch will 
ba for five years In the first 
inatnnea fram 1 October 1 98S. 
The poet to ponklonable under 
U.S.8. Ltd. Tha ' person 
appointed, who will be re- 
quired to be regularly rSaldant 
In Cambridge, dunng Pull 
.Term, will be antltlee to the 
euaiomary nllowaneaa of e 
Fellow, uwludlng a room or 
rooms In College end certain 
meals In Kell free of charge. 

Tha eclpsnd will ba on a' 
ecale comparable with that tor 
Unlveraliy Leerurara or Aoela- 
lont Lecturara, with placing 
according to age nnd qualUlca- 
tlona. 

' Appljeatlona should reach 
the Maaier, Corpus Chrlati 
College, Cambridge CBS 1RH. 
not later than 1 March 1899 
xecompanlad by u stntemsnt 
on the candidate’s career and 
quallfleailons and tha names 
of not more than threa re. 
fereea. (SS378) HI 

UMIST 

Department of Biiropaan Stu- 
d|oa and M6dem Lenguagaa 

LECTURER 

INGERMAN 

(Reft BS/18) 

Thla permanant poat to 
tenable from 1 April 1989 or 
ea soon as noaslble ihoreafter 
nnd not later than 1 Getobar 
IBBS. TUB succesaftil candi- 
date will teach on Joint hon- 
ouva deereea wKt% Cemputa- 
llonal LlneulMtlca, European 
Studlea nnd hlathemailea and 
also to angliiaers ami oclan- 
tlate. He/aha will have active 
reaearch (nlaraate In grammar 
and an'outslandino command 
of npokeii Qermnn. - 

Commencing salary will ba 
wllhlii tha seula £7,990 • 
£14.999 P.a, 

Raqueat- for dppllcattoil 
form and further partlculara 
tho above reference, 
„.Quld be oant %o the SstabT 
llshnient Section, Raglatrar*s 
peparttnq6ti-UMI8Ti I* O Dox 

The eloeinn data la 99 Pabrii- 
ary 1 989. (39964) II I 


All adverUseinieiUs 
are subject to llie ! 
condUions of . 
accejplance of Times 
- Newspmra Lfd| . 
copies or wfiich are 
available bh request* ; 









ro 


TIIETIMISS HIGHER EDUCATION 


Universities continued 


Polytechnics 



University of 
Leioester 

Oepartniont of Hlatory 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN MODERN 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 

ApplIcAllOM are Invitod for 
a Tamporory Leeturaalilp In 
Madam European History 
tenable from Octobor 1985 to 
Septsmbar 1987. Candidates 
will be expecied to be ra> 
sponsible for courses In Euro* 
psan History In the period 
post 1T50. 

Initial sslery accordlnp to 
aualiricsilons and experience 
on the eeala £7,580 to 
£14,985. 

Further particulars from 
tho Aoaletrafi Unlvaralty of 
LBlcester, Unlvaralty Rood, 
Lalcealer LEI 7RH, ta whom 
applications on tlio form pro* 
vided should ba sent by 5 
March 1989, Informal an* 
qulrlaa ore welcoma and 
ahould be directed to Or A. 
Nowman, Head of Department 
of History. ISS868) HI 


Royal Holloway and 
Bedford Colleges 
University of London 

LECTURESHIP 
IN SEMICONDUCTOR 
PHYSICS 

from 1st Septsmber 1985. 
This Is a new post supported 
by SERC. Preference will be 
given to epplicnnta with post* 
graduate experience In ax« 
ponmental phyaics relevant to 
meeaurementson semiconduc- 
tors at low temperatures fn 
high msonetle fields. 

Salary £8,753 - £15,158 e 
year including London silo- 
wenee. 

Please send a stamped 
addresaad envelope for furth- 
er dataila to Mrs D.J. Odds, 
Personnel Officer, Royal 
Holloway and Bedford Cel- 
lease,- Bghsm Kill, Bahsm, 
Surrey TW80 OEX, to whom 
applications (two copies) with 
C.V. and the names and 
nddreesea of two referees 
ahould be sent. Closing dale 
flSIhFebruery 1989. 

(52880) HI 


Fellowships 


Oxford University Department of 
Engineering Science 
and Somerville College 

GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY (GEC) 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP/LECTURESHIP 
IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

Appllcallona art Inviwd for th« GEC Reuarch FallowahlpAectureahlp, 
funded by GEC, lo bs hold In the DajMftment of Engineering Science 
and In aaaodetlan with Somerville College. The eucceeeful applicant 
will have hid ii leatl throe yeare' reteerch experience, will ba baaed In 
ihe DeparKnem and will be expected to lelect a raaeareh topic which 
can be eiwdited with exhtliw work In ihafleld of acouato-eiaclranlei, 
opio-alactronlcL control or elictrle pleamaa. 

The FBlIowflecbiraf will aleo ba required lo teach up to a maximum of 
five houra a weak during term for iha Collaga. If the auceaesfuf cendl- 
iM(e It a tvonun, she will bacomd a ReeMreh Fellow of Somerville 
Coflege; if a men, e Raaeareh Lecturer. 

The appolniment will be for e period of three yeare with affeei from t 
October- isn or aadlar. Stipend Ipenrionable and aga-ralatad) In the 


^licailona, ^iBno CV and the nemaa of three refaraei, ahould be 
lorwxidad to Prol. E.Q.8. Palga, Department of Bnglnearlng Salenea. 
ftika Road. Oxtord 0X1 SPJ, bom vyhom lurttio r particulara can be 
obtained. Gloilng date ter anlloatlona: 22 February 19«B. Rcfareneea 










JULIAK HUXLEY 


RCH 


SUNDERLAND POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty of Education 

Aoplicalions are invited for the following posts: 

Sflfary scales: Lll a, 54^11,175 BAR m,099 
SL £1U75~£13J28 BAR £14,061 

DeparAneji^ of Teaching Studies 

SENIOR LECTURER 

In Education 

(Children with Special Needs in Mainstream and 
Special Schools) 

The post will take effect from 1st May 1985, or as soon 
as possible thereafter and will involve work both with 
in-service and with pre-service courses of teacher 
education. 

Applicants should have experience of both severely 
handicapped children and pupils in normal primary 
schools. An Interest in, ana some experience of, 
research in the field of Special Needs will be an 
advantage. 

Department of PE & Creative Studies. 

SENIOR LECTURER 

In Dance la Education 

Effective ftom 1st May 1985, or as soon as oossibte 

thereafter the main teaching will be on the a. Ed (Hons) 

daree for Primary schools. 

The successful applicant must be well qualified in 
Dance and nave experience of teaching in the Primary 
School. 

Applicants should identify a further teaching area in the 
creative arts of in physical education. 

The Faculty of Education has a sound research base 
and the person appointed would be invited to Join the 
Creative Arts or Sports Studies research group. 

in/sL 


appointed to this post will be reqimed to contribute 
mainly to the teaching of the Psychology of Sport, on a 
B.A, (Hons) Sport Studies degree run jobtilv by 
Sunderland and Newcastle Polytechnics and a B. Ed. 
(Hons) degree for Primary schools. 

Applicants should identify a main practical sport area 
in which they can teach at Honours degree level. 
Experience of teaching in a Primary jdioo/ will be an 
advantage. 

The Department has established a sport research unit 
and the pc:rson appointed would be Invited to bepome 
tnyolved on an Individual or group basis. 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL AND 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

Senior Lectureship in Digital Systems 


LECTURESHIP 


^laiy scaled (cunenHy under review): 

GEHIOH 'LECTURE$HIP: 8f,277»ei4,1W |BAR)*^lS,lb4, wHh InWal 
’ upon appre^. prawi^ 


:lECTURE^IP; italm (BArV- Irilita^ 

tipon approved prsvioue e^ 


DEPARTMENT Of MATHEMATICS; StATlfttlCS^ A COMPUTING 

REAPER IN COMPUTER STUDIES 
Rcs/i • . 

asm pa ewnni'oiiw eabi^j 

• ■ : I'u a r 

iWfnM 

ilM Ml U:\ V Oxford, 0X3 OBF 


irw 


PROFESSOR AND 
HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 

OF ELECTRICAL ELECTRONIC 
AND CONTROL ENGINEERING 

Salary: Grade VI £i7,397-£J9tl70 per aanum 

^plications are inviVod for appointment to the above pan 
The Department is to the forcuvnt in Developments In 
Information Technology, and receives substantial faaSas frm 
Industry, OovernmentDcpartments, the Manpower 
Ctomm/ssion, Europ<7An Economic Community, and the 
Science and En^incerir^ Research Council. 

AppHcaats should have h(gh nendemte quai/ficalioni, 
a^ropriate industrial or professional experience, aril kcUt 
recognised professional (}ua/i/ic8fion. A successful reeonia 
securing external funding would be an advanfsae. 

The Polytechnic would especially welcome ap/dkations Poq 
persons in industry who wish to continue and extend 
collaboration with industiy. 

An appHeaffon Rum and mrtber parlieulara mas be obialui 
ihini ffie Peraonnef OAlcer, Suniurlaad ftMeenaki 
Tower, Ryhope Road, Sunderland SR2 7Es or telvbtme iffB 
76231, Ext. IL 

Closing date! Slat February I9SS. 


SUNDERLAND 


POLYTECHNK 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE 
School of Geography 

LECTURER II in 
GEORGRAPHY 


prlmayHitHk 


OaognuAygDM 


Applleailona are InvHad from human gaegraphara prai 
ngglondPlt(wlna.TtwiueaauMearMlMW.whaato 
a poalgraduata ^IllcaUoa, Ml have a lound Imowl 
human geography and ahould have aopanlu In Urban 
graphto Anali& or Campamnva Planr^. 

Salaiy grade Laohirer II £B,295*£12,777lndM)va el London BlomMe. ' 

School of Analytical and Biological Chemfiltry . 

LECUTRERIlin 
LIFE SCIENCES 

CandMataa ahould have a proven racord ol ruaireh (n Iha iraaa of Mufertaid * 

Uology or mteioMology. Esperlwica ol a nnoa of analyliod tschnkruM«adaa, 
■dvainega. The pweon apparilad wll ba mpafled lo leech Mpeeb ol Ub teum e 
lo and Inoludlng knal year undargmduate fe^ puraua reMeroh In in upopw M 
of ehidy and oonMiuM to Iha dmlopmanl of oouieee In Ufa Sdmea ilNra**^ 

Salaiy grade Uolurar II Ka,3a9£12.777 Inmidltifl Lofxtori dkwanaa. 

School of Applied Physics [ 

CEGB LECTURESHIP IN 
APPLIED PHYSICS 

Ap^leantoatorih«vawwkadlnimaraaof|XiyB)ea>appitoatera,nlnufjM^^ I 

anylm nman tal rnoeiuram^ davalopmani of inatrumoniaaorv. wtilrfl wwfafFJt e 
ail to CEGB laaear^ The parwn lapolniad vdl ba tequliad la conWhsaji |r 


raMerofi In an 

inUfaddmeednaae^ 


aGQoaa to a comprahanahre lanM at aMkxnani and InahinnanftfWi 
a^wotod to cariy out raaaarah bM at GEGBend at Iha Pofyfacfirte. 

8alaiYgradaLaolutarllf8anlorLaciurafi£a4i28-C14.739inchiihiOi London 

datila and aBDlloallan Anna (to ba raturnad by aih MareN 
ihP/Tifn'f Kingitan 


9 


DEPUTY HEAD 
OF PERSONNEL 
SERVICES 

£11,916 - £12,900pa In^ i 

DapuilalM krttia Head ol Poraorwial Barvleaa hi all araaa,and aparfm^A 
ntpor^ tor non-iaaahing a|air davalopmant dila poM oala lor a w^ P^y 
. prefaaiMnal who la at onoa a^aOva ninarftnanagar ami a mnwfw* - y- 
managarnani aarrlcaa paiaon. > 

AraeoidoiatfriawarnaminthaparaoflnailwiotenoIalarDaaig^ . 

inainbarfNp, and evldanaa of wbatanilal poaM^ailanM iwi -.j . 

Bg^ ^ wo*iaQonManW.danwtoktoahWdBarBaOik^ ^ 

, SMIL LoiMpn N14 6PN, i- 

Ctoaing data Faeruary 18; 


a qualified attbuhtaht, vi^th htanagement experience ^ 

hl^ereducBtion. » - : .T 

, ■ (^irtberlnforntat^rHeadolPerBonn^ 
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Polytechnics continued 


r"= |Pblgi^Hnicl ™^ 

Department of Business Management 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER II 
In International Marketing 

Saisry: Senior Lecturer - £11,175^14,061 
Lecturer II - £7,S48-£12,099 

This Is a ksy post In the deveiopmenia within the department, that 
Induda an MBA and a Joint degree with Turin PolytMhnle. 
Applloante should have a good honours degree and either a poet* 
graduBle qualification and a elgnlficanl publlcatlon/research 
record or experience In mericetlng both at home and abroad at 
eentor level. 

Appileation forma and further details from the Personnel 
Department. Brighton Polytaehnlo, Mouleocoomb, Brighton 
BN2 4AT, Telephone (0273) 683668 
Extension 2637. Cloaing date: 26th February. 

(080888) 


City of London 
Polytechnic 

Dapartmont of Informallon 
Tocbnology Studlea 

Collaborailng with Denart- 
mont of Politica and Covarn- 
mont 

Ro-advortlaement of *Naw 
Blood' Post 

LECTURER 11/ 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN OFFICE 
INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS OR 
TELE- 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Appllcanta are aouoht with 
tha approprlata axparilaa and 
aaparlanca to taacn, conduct 
raaoarch and oaalat with curri- 
culum davalopmant In tha Da- 
partmonta of Information 
Teclinolaay Btudlea and Poli- 
tica and Qnvornmant. Tha 
poat will ba baaed primarily fn 
tha Dapartmont of informa- 
tion Tachnology Sludlea and 
will b* Involvad with a wida 
range of diploma, under- 
araduata and poataraduate 


Courses 


Blrkbeck College 
UnivereityofLonoon 

PART-TIME 
EVENING OR 
FULL-TIME STUDY 
FOR M.Sc. DEGREE 
IN ECONOMICS 

Two-yoar (evanina) couraa 
or one year rull-time. BSRC 
quota awerda available for 
full-time Bludy. 

The aouraa la daalanad to 
develop critical uncleratandlna 
or economic thaorloB and thoir 
applicability to aotual aeono- 
mlca. It ta aartleularly auitad 
to araduatea In Bconomlca and 
poBl-experionco candidataa 
who wlah to up-data or exiond 
their apeclallai knowladgo of 
Economlca. A ono-year qubI- 
Ifylna couraa (part-time nnd 
full-timo) avaflabla If ra- 
qulred. 

_ DotBlla: Admlaalona 

Secretary. Bconomtes Depart- 
ment, Blrkback Collaaa, t- 15 
Oreaaa Straat, London W1P 
IPA. Tali 01-BBO 5589, Bat. 
495 ia4-hr aarvice on 01-637 
9563). (88895) 1193 


Metropolitan Borough of Stockport 
STOCKPORT COLLEGE OFTECHNOLOQY 

DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT AND 
BUSINESS STUDIES 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
in BUSINESS STUDIES 

AppUcalions are eoinhl from appropriately qualified and 
experienced persons lor ihie posi, dulies lo (X)mmance, pre- 
ferably, at tha beginning of Ihe Summer Term 1985. 

Slgnlflcanl experience In BTEC Buelness Studies Administra- 
tion and Teaching Is required, together with relevant Indusirlalf 
commercial experience appropriate to HNC/D. 

Salary Scale: £13,095-£16,467 par annum. 

Application forme and further detalla are available from: 

The Prlnolpel. Stockport CoIImo of 
Technology, Wellington Road South, 
Stockport SKI 3UQ.^el: 061 480 7331 
quoting ref 611, on the receipt of e 
mm atamped sen addreaead envelope. 

M mL. Closing date (or opplloatlona - ^d 

February, 1965. 

(020682) 




IPoiytechnicI 

FACULTY OF ART AND DESIGN 
Department of Fashion and Textiles 

Head of Department 

£ 16,098 - £ 17,877 

The vacancy arises through tha appointment of the present 
Head, John Miles, to the post of Design Director of Home 
Furnishings at Courtaulds. 

Further detslia and application forma from the Person- 
nel Dapartmont, Brighton Polytechnic, Moulsecoomb, 
Brighton BN2 4AT. Talaphone: (0273) 693655, axt 2480. 
Closing date 1 March 1885. 

” 1020864) 


MpirtmintefleelDtoflf 

LECTURER II 
IN SOCIOLOGY 


T! 


oibaimitl raoponSbllly farliaoMno 
«Mn the arm ol 
naaareb al [mnduNxy will 
al^■nead iBviii ki ita toKlHBiiduela 
oounoa. Tba MeooHU oanMate 
■bouM ba afafe to wHk omu Uw 

tMtitodi vto toctniauM teuKtl^^ 
maitodi, wrvwFrwihod8.nbto((Bal 
matoodi oto), Ftmliir— 
cemater wloitont Ii 8 
raqunmtm. Candtotin ■heuki hn« 
e^ariartot In ■mbirtoa iw*^ 
prttorafaly In nw omaa ntovam to 
tiapra to t a o n tfitoitiwlntotoatoal 
M DopadiTiafll 
Afeiointo 8to ubad to imka ctov 

nirtrw el pmtoiter Intoreit and 
•qiartiM. 

Tbe peal to mllibto hem ia 
Bop to m b ei 1 ^ 

Wvy aetoei IS,BN le ei8,197 Ine. 
LeiMen weigMne ADewenca. . 

' Per torther detail and apeMlen 
term ptooaa eontoet vw Peiytooiinto 

1D4 rwQfl nOGQi CIMIvIIMm 

nNnMEaaK, MRS sixer 
tobo^ Oi teb 7722 (Hdtnaton 
aiia. Ra f arii i B i mimbwaOTAes. 
ritoaltorwalptofapMM 

SOIn. ( 08 ( 1881 ) 


Lanoashlee Ptdyteclmlr. 

I^ton i 

Behsot or Baonemica 

AppllcaUorta aito invited Tor 

B peat or - 

^ lbcturerd/. 
SENIORLBCTURSIR 
INBUSmBSS 
ECONOMICS 

... Applloante 4hduld Have-on 

itmuBFi amploymont In luab 
oraamaj(tlqna, oonaultanyy or 


Mnfribute to utB ravielbn ar 
Buainbw etudloi Da- 

(\ . il.-. 

f. 

S-^lfineblarramthaVaraeMal. 

.. SITQi Telj <0T78) peaf^; 
1-- SySVnarararencebupinerfkAA 


TEE88IDE POLYTEOHNIO 
DEPAimieNT OP BUSINESS 
AND 

PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

LECTURER II OR 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTANCY 

Applartanp «a hHtod ler ana pod In 
oBaeuilanw- Tba amawlUI eanMOa 
my ba a enduMa mitor pnlaadnndV 
SiMdOad. noMne oBwIm b 
aiaandd and eantodanea In toe 
■ppleaton el btomWIon todmobay to 
m toacNne d mauntoKqr to donblB. 
Sdpy: er.948 - ei i,i76 (afiumw 
boi) -C1».t88taeikbai) - Cia^BIpor 
■vHim 

Appolnbnanl may be made at aHwr 
Laelvar II or Bwtor Ladurv towl bU toe 
midmwn Hhuy M appehibnairt «e ba 
pv anniffli. 

Bweaadii appReart to tolia m 

topebitowfll aa aoen aa poHBto. 

doable dale tor toPtoatenii 

89FMnitoylBH. 

tot Gqud Oppgitotolir Enetoyai 

Aapitoalton toriM and fioOiar 

pamulam ewltoto hem Paiaeand 

bMrtloiL IbaaaHa Mytoobnla, 

Boreugn Hoad, l8ddtoibrguM>i 

GtoMtandiBlWA. 

fttophanat (DMI) 118111 Bd. 4114. 

P30827) 


AdinimstTation 


UniveMliyof . 

Bun^ 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

assistant ; 

-Baiary- up tp'£ip,556 par 
■ , annum - 

^7ah™bka oTtar JS"*?;** 




or’tdmd 


ttUm of 
Btratlva 


mid. racorot 


• For 'rBPthW'- InrarniiUbn. • 

B3it.’’776. 

• oie harnaB and odi^aiam or , 

. MO buBlnaaa ratemw 
baae 
or < 

-rei 


Candidataa ahould have 
either a pravloua raaeareh 
racord or practical axaerlance 
of tha application of Informa- 
tion Tacnnoloay, ond ahould 
damonatrata tna potential to 
aanarata applied raaoarch re- 
levant to tha appllaatlon of IT 
in orpanlaatlona. An Intaraat 
In Taracommunlcatluna Policy 
and Managamant would he a 
particular odvontaea. Suitable 
conauicancy will ba ancour- 
agad. 

Pravloua appllcanta naad 
not ra-apply. 

Salary: Banlor Laeturar - 
£19,168 to £14,115 (bar) - 
£19.048. Laeturer It - £8.939 
to £13,086. aalarlea Inaluda 
London Walghtlng. 

Por further pertlculora end 
an application form, piaaaa 
write on a poeteai^ to tha 
Staff Hacorda Offlcar, City of 
London Polytothnlc, 117 


Houndadttch, London ECSA 
TBU. duotlng raferanM BS/S. 
(89834) HB 


Awards 


UolverBityof 

Bdinbiirgh 

KERR. FRY 
. AWARDS 

The Adffllnlatarfng Beard of 
tha Kanr Baauaat Invltaa ap- 
plloaUeiui for ,tha ^vn ’ 
Awardoi nvaUablo from Octo- 
ber 1985. from pariona 
Wlehine tc^ndarCaka a parlod 
of ruaonAi or expartmantet 
work In an area of thalr 
cholaa. 

In accordance with Ihe 
tarroe of the Baquaet, 
cants should be:- (1) of . — 
llah birth or daaeeac, (II) not 
loaa than iwanty-nve yaa» 
old, and (lU) former atudanta 
of at Isaat tlu-ao yaara’ atsnd- 
Ine at OeorgB Wetaon’a (M 
logo. Bdinburgh, gnd eraou 
Blae of tha Unlvaralty olBdl: 
burgh. Conalderation ma 
hewavar, ba given to 
eanta not wholly ful 
thaaa oonaldaraMona 


Further detalla and ap> 
plloation rbrnis may ba 
obtained from Dr. Cauiarina 
M. htcMfllan.'Seeratary to tha 
Karr Baauaat Adminlataring 
Seard, Old CellagjK BquUi 

446^U 

lBto»g.rch.lB.5. 


plloation rbrnis may ,ba 
obtained from Dr. Cauiarina 
M. htcMfllan.'Seeratary to tha 
Karr Baauaat Adminlataring 
SeanJ, Old CollagjK ^Bouto 


Kln^s College 
London 

University of London 

Centro of Macilcol Law and 
Bthnlca 

POSTGRADUATE 
DIPLOMA 
IN MEDICAL 
ETHICS AND LAW 

Entry Oatobor 1989. 

Applications ora invited for 
llila ono-yaer Diploma couraa . 
commanolng in Oetobar 1985. 

Tha coureo alma to further 
tha undaratandlng of thoae 
whoaa work brlnga them Into 
contact with medical athtca 
and law and thoae who wish to 
embark on further study or 
raanarch, Tho couraa Is open 
to all thoaa who have a first 
degrea In a relevant dlael- 

K Una, ee madielna. law, phl- 
uopny and iheolopy. 

Furthar dataila from tho 
Poataraduate Secretary, 

Faculty of Laws, Klna'a Col- 
laap London. Strand, London 
vK:9R 9LS. 158899) H8S 


l^MINDER 

COPY FOR ' 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN 

THE 

THES 

SHOULD ARRIVE 
NOT LATER THAN 

IQAM MONDAY 
PRECEED1N6 
PUBLICATION 


Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology 


SURREY education COMMilTEE 

GUILDFORD COUNTY COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

: Business Studies - 
Head Of Debsilment 


■ 'QrtKigVr'"''"' 

Ssluy £17,897 -- £19,170 plus £268 ^rln» Area Allowancei. . 
(SateriM urxler revlew.from 1st April 196^ 

Reiooallon. expenses payable wHh. Cotihty 


. ^t Sepiember. 1685^ The wbiK of the department Includes 
Bukfneea Studlea to HND, deoretarial, Computing and Man- 
agement Studies Courses aiid co-drdlnaUon o( Adult Tralningf 
iSj^cee- 

VpurtlMr pArtloulara and appHoaUnn'tonna from FrInoIppL 
Gulkliord County Collm (rf .Ttehiiidogy, Steka 
'QuIfdtord.M^^ 

:^l^r«^te:l4xiday 4th Msiidi, 1985, - ■ , 


Colleges and 
Institutes of 
Higher 
Educationi 


Southampton Inetitute 
of HiKher Education . 

Hampshire 
County Council 

Faculty of Art and Danlon 
Department of Daalpn 

AppHeallona are Invitod for 
Iha followino vacancy to atart 
a* aoon aa poealbla: 

LECTURER n 

IN GRAPHIC 
DESIGN/PACKAOINQ 

(Raadvartlaamanil 

To taach on BTBC HlBhar 
National Diploma and Nation- 
al Diploma coursaa. Know- 


ladga of Computer QrabhUa 
Byatonta and a forword-tnink- 
Ing attttuda In relation to tha 
daveloPRtanto of new tactonol- 
opy fn daolgn and production 
. Ii. roqwlrad. - 

Salary adeJet £7,B48 - 
£1 8.099, (On tha eurront lava! 
or Work 1 1 ta axpeeted Hint this 

K at vvould’ pronreaa to ,ths 
Dior Lsatuivr Bcala). 

Fuirther dataila and on- 
plleauon fPrma ovollabla from 
Ota Parwonnel OfftBor. South- 
ampton Tnatltuta of RlBher 
Bdueatfon, Beet ParkTa 

J outharaptoit, Hanls, so9 

WW. Tel: BoMthunpton 

89581. Ext. 318. 


Bto: 88 Fabruarj 


Cloaina data: 
1885. (58868) 


YMCA National 
College. 

Dlatance l-aarplns Project 

This b»artmant of Educa- 
tion and aclanee funded qx- 
parlmanlal project raqulraa 

TEMPORARY 

PART-TIME 

LECTURERl 

to oaalat the oxtattng course 
team In the revlalon of loom- 
Ina moierlaJa for the Certlfl- 
cata couraa fn Youth and 
Oom'mpnlcy. Work. 

. The .daeantial abilltlu aye 
.to write Cigar non - tachdlepl 
' ^BllBh,-ta worKAVlUiinnova- 
wnf coma - oDJactlvgs and - 
mathod*. and rapidly to ba- 
ebrae part of a team. Prior 
exporleiteo of: open laarnlna. 
youth and community work, 
odleina or loyout and deelnn 
woulo ba adventaaeous. 


We bOM that an appolnt- 
mant eould be made vary goon 
and would last to Saptember 
30th, 1985, 81 houra, flex- 
iUma, per weak. 

Information amt eppllca- 
llon forina /ram: The cotu-ae 
Administrator. Dlatance 
lAornina vrojaet. VMCA 
NatianBr CqllpM. .648 FarOat 
Itoaa. WatyMmatoyir. London 
BIT 3 bP. Tel: 01-S&0 
(58875) 


' St Joltn*B 
- -CoUcigq 
NoUingnara 

wiahea to apooint somaone lo 
taaali. 

CHIUSTIAN 

POCTRINB 




at intardst In Paa 
lae, " Mieaion, ■ ol 
niiahl be jin' 
leoea ..writa fw 
a to.Bqy FbUlda 

tmant CominUlaa 

aoeretory. 5C Jottn-g Col — 
gramCBto.-i { N^tlBOham 


North East Surrey 
CoUoge of Technology 
Reigate Road, Ewell, 
Bpaom, Surrey KT17 
3DS 
Surrey 

Education Committee 

Appllcottona ore liivltgil for 
tho followina poet tu be filled 
aa ■ooii oa poaelble: 
Dapartmont of Biological eel- 
aneeg 

LECTURER n 
IN PHYSIOLOGY 

Department of Applied Social 
Studios 

LECTURER II 
INNURSING 
STUDIES 

Salory Scale: Lecturer 11 : 
£7.948 • £18,098 p.o. Plus 
£S5B p. a. London Prinaa Alio- 
wonea. aenaroua relocation 
expanaee In approved caaoa. 


Flaaoe aand .. . 
addraaied anv elopM_fo 
or partleularvaiiiraep 
conn (rain Hio Vtee-Pr 
(BBBBS) 


atamped 


Research and 
Studentships 


University of 
' Leicester . 

Primary Ceminunicaildns 
Reaaorch Cqntr* 

POSTORADUATH). 

STUDIES 

The' Centre la concerned 
with reaearch Into all aapacto 
€>f produolng end dloaeminat- 
Ing now Information. The cur- 
rant programme particularly 
amphaalxgs atudlea of tlia Im- 
pact of Information' taeluiola- 
ay. Opporlunltlaa exltt fOr 
poaioraduata atudanta to carry 
out work Modlna to higher 
dOgreea In thfe area. 

Appllcanta ahould' have 
obtained at loaat a good 
Bacond Clegg Honouro dagrea 
In any dlacfpllne, and have a 
clear Interoel In eoramunloa- 
tion atudleg. 

Btutfantahips awarded for 
up to three yasra may be 
available (or auitable candl-- 
dates. 

Further detalla and ap- 
plication fbrma are avallahia 
from ‘Profaaaor A,J. 
Maadows. Primary Com- 
munications Raagarcn Centra. 
Univenilly- of latcoalar, 
Leieeater' LBl 7RH. - COm- 

B latad BPPlIeatlona muit reach 
jm by hlarrh let. 

.I58BA11 KI1 


Third World Quaxterly 

requlree a poal-Braduaie 

RESEARCH 

OFFICER 

to raaeareh eventa in the 
daveloplns counti*|ea end 
laauea ' affectlna Nortli-Soulh 
rolatlone. The condldaio will 
be. expected to provide tup- 
nort In the produetlon of 
efe on iKwatblo autnora and 
- Alocte tor the editorial ataff 
of the Journal and aaetotwjth 
other oaaK and library woirk. 

An adoplobla. dlUgent par- - 
Bon. with fnlUatlve la requTrad 
wild liAB (he ability tn eooe - 
vVlth large amounia of mate- 
rial InteulBantly and lyitihe-' 
also It in writing clearly. Bx- 
parlenca in davelaping and 
managing a computar data 
baaa would, be an advantsga. 
Typing akll(B eaaentlal. 

Baieryj £7.b6'0'p]ua. ' 

The post .whlgh la tinable ' 
imihadlately (a for a ons year, 
'period with -tha poialbMIly of- 
. renawol. 

Write wlUi detaJled'Currl- 
gbutidauen:. New ' Kaalond 


iiw 
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Research and Studentships 
continued 


TIIETIMES IH(;ilER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT U|j 


Colleges and Departments of Art 






The Child Care (UK) Department of The Save ihe Children Fund 
seeks to fill Ihe following HQ based research posts reporting to 
ihe department’s Research and Policy Adviser; 

Research Officer 

Duties will Include assisting the Reseach & Policy Adviser in the 
undertaking and administration of reseach studies; Ihe 
preparation of policy papers; the advising of project staff on 
monitoring and evaluation; and the analj^ls of primary and 
secondary data. 

Applicants should have good academic qualiilcationa and 
applied research experlanca, relevant to children, in one of Ihe 
social sciences or a related dlscipfine. (S) He should possess 
proven oommunlcatlon skills and sxpeiiertce ol data processing 
and statistical analysis la also required. The post will involve 
some travel in the UK. 

Starting salary will be around €10,000 per annum. 

Research Worker 
(Temporary) 

We require a Research Worker for six months to carry out an 
evaluation ol SCF playshemes lor children in hospHal. The 
evaluation is likely to Involve analysing archive material, visiting 
hospUsd playeehemes and canylng out a srostal survey and 
Inletvlevrs. 

Applicants should have good academic quallllcatlonB In one of 
Ihe social sciences and some research expedence. The ability 
to write lor a wide audience and meet a light deadline Is 
essenlial. 

Salary will be around £6,600 per annum. 


For further details and application forma please conlsct Leonie 
Lonlon, Personnel Officer. SCF, Datchelor House, 17 
Qrcve Lane. Camberwell. London SE6 6RD (Tel: 01 -703 5400). 

Closing date for applications is: 25lh February, 1986. 

(020656) 




the Children 


mi 



University of Wales 

DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED 
CHEMISTRY 

AppIkailOM ore Invited for 

STUDENTSHIPS 

fbr poMiriduDie reicardi lendinf to 
PhD ilc|rm in imlyilenl chemltiry, 
imiMiy. decirocheml- 


cil nnil blo-Miuon. owdlelnil ehemil 
Iry. niianlc phoiixhemiilr>'. orginie 
synihtili. palmer teknee. polymer 
technology nnd lyniheds of nitunl 
products. 

The avnilablc itudenishipi include an 
SBRC CASE award, lupervised by 
Dn.J. D. R.ThomaiandG.J. Moody 
Iticolliborailon with Inienu Chemkali 
ptc. for a projcei on “Eleciroehemiul 
Approachn lo Hydrogen Peroxide 
Moniioring". 

Applknnu ihould ptnutt Ant or upper 
teennd cleu honoun dtgteci end te of 
Brlliih or EEC naikinaliiy. Appliea. 
iluni will be coMldeied from Ihw sit- 
ting their degree cxemluiioni in 1985. 
Applkiilun fami mmi be obtained 
troDU Audtnde Scgbiry (TMtgradunto 
StcUonl, UWIST, PO Bn 56. Cinlirr 
cri 3XA. 

(020614) 


The University of 
Leeds 

Siiiaol or Edui’iiuan 

Brocirord tVE( Proloet: Local 
Evalu«tton,i .... 


RESEXitCtiFELlX) ' 

• t« Mprh on tha avaluatlon of 
tha MantMufr Sarvlcaa Com- 
nuMlon'i Taehnlcol and Vocn- 
I .tiontj Edticailon fnltiatlvn in 
j- Bradrord, 

, _ Caitdldatoa nra a>ip«t'«ad to 

1 tiave rolavnnt raaoarrn eaperl- 
' ‘ ancr. Sveandarv arhool 
Itarhina naoarlailrB Is ttltihly 
desirabln. , 


The London School of 
Economics 
Uni veraity ofLondon 

RESEARCH OFFICEH^ 


University of 
Essex 

llopartmniil of Cornptitnr 
Sl'Ilifll'A 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

Aoplicatlana era Invited for 
the poit of Renearch Offlear 
for the Victor Prajack, Project 
Horleon, for eppointment ae 
aaoii aa poislbla for p period 
of 9 yaara. 

tSalary In tha ranpe £7,990 
• £7.980 par annum). 

Experience In educational 
piyeholopy and the taachlna of 
tha monialty handleappad la 
required, Pafflltiarlty with tha 
uae of romputori would be an 
advantage, but la not eaaen- 
rial, Oullea will be to eon> 
airitrt and finplemniit compu< 
ter-boaed teaching currlculu 
for the aevaraly mantally 
handleappad. 


.Thg poa't'laavaMablarroin 1 
April. iBBA and will be for a 




flKcd larm andint 
tliBti SI lAuguat.' 


not later 
'■* 8 . ;■ 


, . , Inrermn) Ingulriea may.be 
directed to nr a.S, Whallox- el 
.Uia iichool or Education toSss 
431751. Ext. 6300). 


, 4 ; 


within .Uid rii 
i.laO nemrding to 


rnnne 


c7.sV^^>''£ia. 

age. qualirireilone and expert, 
, ence. • • 

'.Application forms and 
further pertlcuiera may be 
oMelned from the Rhaialrer. 
.The XJiilverally. Lenda LSS 


RELATIONS 

^ Appilcatlona ere Invited for 
ihe.Mst of Reaearch Officer to 
wortt on e project on the 
power end ideoloales of Trade 
Union OfftcUle. funded by the 
economic end Soclel Reeaerch 
Council, from I April 1989 
until 30 June 1987. The Ideal 
candidate should have a aociel 
ectenn dogree, a trade union 
beexsrouna. end experfenca In 
interviewing. 

! Appointment wlllba on the 
:>dlery. acele for . Raaearch 
Ofrieere 1 A in . the range 
£7.sao - C1S.180 Plus xiTbIs 
, London Allowance. In eaeea* 
eliig the atdrttno aelery, con' 
he given, to 
quBlIflcBtlone. age and axperN 
ence. 

. Application rorme artd 
. rtirther particulara are avail-, 
able, on receipt of a etqmpad, 

M4ntS5?.',V,'’.'gR1; 

H SIO, The London 


refareea ehoiild reach the 
Ragletrar f R/99t/THE8l. Unl- 
vurelky of Eaeex. Wivenhoe 
Perk. Colcheeter C04 3SQ. 
from whom further partlcu< 
Urs may. be obtained by 9 
1889.(99981) Hll 


March II 


cer. Room 
School of 


9JT •_9ttp*lna rererenca ngm 
brr 8B/rSi Closlnq date for 
ageLlcaiibna> 96 February 
1985, (9996 9) Hll 

PnLvefsity of 
Neybastle upota Tyne 

'ISo'purtmeiU ur Miiihne' ‘ 
Enqinerriliq 

: SBRCi€ASE I; ‘ "!■ 
STUDENTSHIP ■ • 

Etnulatllad 
.Enninea 

vital! 

lUhlb tfa 
3TW The* ; 


•h-. f. 




foommlcB, Houghton Street, 
London WC9A 9^AE, 


CiCMinp date /or 


IPPIICB- 
. Hll 


i-f I 



ESROOenfrefoIr . 

' Socio*Legal Studies 
Wolfson College 
Oxford 0X2 eyb • 

POSTGRADUATE 
RESEARCH 
INSOCIO-LEGAL • 

; , OTUDJES . 

QpnVro for .«oG<a-:i!e'fHi) ' 
.StidTlM Jnvitea eppiteatlona : 

jffiiafij'ff.'jsK 


PLEASE 

MENTION 

THE 

T.H.E.S. 

when replying 

/■■■tOV:- 

advertisements 


Aberystwyth 
The University College 
ofWales 

Department of Pure 
MathamaticB 

POST-DOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Appilcatlona are Invited for 
the above poat to work wltli 
Dr N.O. Lloyd on the Invea- 
tlgatlon of limit cycIcM of 
polynomial dirfei-entlel equo* 
tiona. The poat Is /undad by 
the 8ERC and la tenable for a 
period of two yaara from a 
date to be agraad. 

Tha aelary on commence- 
ment will be up to point 9. 
£7,980, on Range lA. 

Informal anqulrlea to Dr 
N.C. Lloyd (Tel: 0970 3111. 
Ext. 3498/3499). 

Application forma and 
further particulara are avail- 
able from the Staffing Officer. 
The Unlveraliy Collage of 
Wales. Old Collage, Kina 
Street, Aberyaiwyth SY93 
SAX (Tel: 0^70 3177. Ext. 
807). Cloalng data for appIlca- 
tiona: Friday. IS March 1989. 
(92999) Hll 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Department of Industrial 
Management 

Job Oanaratlon In tha U.K> 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

A computing apaelallsc. or 
aoelal oclantlat with earnout, 
Ing axpartlaa la required to 
work as a temporary Raaearch 
Acaoclata for one year. 

Vary large computer date 
fllaa era baltig uaad to atudy 
tha llfa-eycia of builnaaaaa. 
and of Dortlcular Intaraat, the 
job ganaratlon oxpact of this 
cycle. The work Involvaa a 
conaldarnbla amount of com- 
puting. Applicants should bs 
graduataa, end ralavant busi- 
ness or rasssreh axparlanca 
will be halpful. It may be 
poaalbla for a suitably qual- 
Iflad candidate to raglstar for 
a higher dagraa. 

Tha Initial salary will ba iip 
to £9,990 par annum on tha 
Range 1A Seale (£7.990 • 
£19,190), according to agc, 
quallflcatlona end axparlanca. 

Applicntlona. with the 
nemea and addresaea of threa 
refareea. should be sent, aa 
soon as. poaalbla, .to Profaaaor 

Stephanaon Building. ‘Die 
Unfvaralty. Nawcaetle upon 
Tyne NEl 7R1J (0639 39631 1 . 
Ext. 91 88), from whom furth- 
arparticulara can be obtained. 
(99979) ^ Hll 


Technical Change 
Centre 

RESEARCH FELLOW/ 
SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOW 


The 

appoint 


Centra. 


.ipoint a raaearahqr for gn 
tnfttal period of 18 raontha 


h« 


aa to 


aiortlno on or bafore lat April 
1988 to un(lart(U(e roaesreh In 
tha area of technical change 


and compativenaas In sarvica 
Induatrlos. The work la likoly 
to Involve both aeotor atudlca 
and Intornationnl comporl- 
aona, Pamlllarlty with tho ra- 
lavant aaonomlclUeratura and 

a uantativa metlioda o/ anely- 
M will be an advantage. A 
minlmunl of two yaara ra- 
oaarch axparlanca la required 
In economies or a related 
field. 


trti 


The aalary will not ba leas 
in £ 11 . 000 . 

Appllcatloha, Including a ■ 
full CV. and tha haities of two 
fafaneh, ahould ba sent toi . 
The.eecMtary, The Technical 
CHoipe Centra. 114 Cromwell 


Combuetloi] of 
. Fueli In Diesel 


()vcTsea.s 


'YgJf 

"oharackarl 

",‘thig of ru'ei.'A;iu£bt(i'ncia\ 

Tec littea -are. .available' for. 



.'pogtaredu 

••.'■'•ocJa-legB, 

■ 


Wah .to ifnderm)(e . 
PHS?* -JM.LKti '0? :. 


degrpe,^ 

•X. therunivi 


pxfbrq. atijdento^w&ff^^Sr 
i-i.lhSU'pmnnyapMrcBmnyapp^ . 

hut thoae who ore efialoie'-: 

:: «snbml6 . 

.Couricil -. 

. . '. £p^i*wyin the lass rnagarcir' 

• . Cei.iiid6Ua,^W p.^ ..tM^.nuXip. 

.er. oxMht lo' ^lilh:-. £ eogtl-'. ' ,I - f^ill dOidlia or \he Cehirm' 4 '. 



eloainfi'. 


aitwi> 


■ 1 - l i >j - ' '..j' w ' . r '••y ' 




cHn^rnn: 
louap/luriie niit 



UNIVERSITY OF SOTSWANA 

DEPARTMENT OF THEbloGYA 
RELIGIOUS STODIK -T^ UliTURER 


. bll?IM aludjea. wllrbq ft,,r$q«lre7nenti;Hp/SH® will ' 

' graqupte. arid dlj^lOffta- Idvela; So research' and 
: 8ll th,r,qe I^Vell 


IPSOM SCHOOL OF ARI AND DHwV^ 

Applicaliona are Invilad lor lha foDowing posit; 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATION DESIQN 

Senior Lecturer 

Anaxpartaneotf and varaallla OaHgnsr la raguired lojoln iht utm on Hit 
National Olplonia InGraphlo Oetlgn. Ha/aha will ba raipondbit lor the guAidS 8 
aeroas aU upada of Irha coutm, and muit have a broad knowkSc Pm n 
davalepmonta In eomnHinicalion. Applicanli ihould alio havt a wnAw! 
Compuler Aided Daaign and Inioimaiion Tocfineiogy. 

Lecturer (I 

'A ciaativa Qraphie Oealgner la required lo taaeh on Oia B/TEC NaiM Dtei 

Qraptilc Oealgn. raaponalble n the Ural Inatanee lo lha couta leadar ior 

and Ua davel^ent acroaa ad aapacta ol tha courM. ^ ^ ** 


DEPARTMENT OF FASHION DESIQN 

Lecturer 1 

To taa(9i Pallem culling and preduedon lo Ural and aaeond yaar MdantacnbMt 
National Diploma In PatMon eourae. Candld'As aheuid hava nM Mx 
• xparlence aa eKhar a Daaignar or PeHam Cuiiar, Taaching aqarli^ aotfiba 
added advantage. 


DEPARTMENT OF THREE DIMENSIONAL DESIQN 

Lecturer I In Jewellery 

To leach malarial Mudlaa, aO aapacta ol drawing and lha datlgnaftf 
iewaVory lo ahidanla on lha B/TEG Nalional Daipkima In Daaign CnAt 
Carmalea eouaa. An Intaraat in Compular Aided Oaaign Is dMiritta ipdeaeMd 
Maehing in Furttiar Edueallon la naceaeaiy. 

Lecturer II In Ceramice 

To leuti prolfilypq devatopmanl and imnulidure, daaign drawing ardiwddtea 
aludania on the BiTEC Oaaign Cmfla Jawallery/GanAfla Ah Haril 
ConipuMr Aided Design la deilnUa and exparlanee of (eaohng In Airite 

nsceaaary. 




Salary range (kiduslve ol Surrey AHowance) 

SENIOR LECTURER - £11,433-C14,319 (Bar al £13,386) 

LECTURER II - £7,a0fr-£12,3S7 

LECTURER I - fi6.ia6-£10,77a 

No forme: Letlera of ■pplloalien together wllh • eufrleulum vIlaeaadlibiiM 
addreeaes and statue of two refaraea should be submitted ta the YbeMabd 
Epaom Beheel of Art end Oealgn, Aihlay Road, Epeom, Burray Xni5l(ag8 
aa poealblA 


SURREY COUNTY COUNCIL 


(m 


Colleges of Further Education 


> H- 



CROYDCtr 

COUEGE 

FAIRFIELD, CROYDON CR9 1£« 
Tel: 01-8B8-9271 

FACULTY OF BUSINESS 
AND SOCIAL STUDIES 

AppHoatlons aro Invlled for the fallowing poata, lo comnwKa 
possibles- 

Senior Lecturer 
In Marketing . 

Appllcanla ahould hold s degree or equivalem soBdemki quatflcatin ^ 
be able lo oiler all or aome ol Iho (o)lowll^^>- 
Memberahlp of Inalltute of Marketing; 

Preollel work experlenae In the marKellng funoUon; 

E)(perlenae In teaching, leciudng or Ihe training function. 

Tha auooeaatui applloeni will laolure on a range ol couraea, a.g. 

InatIhJta oouraea, BTEO Higher BuainMa oouraea, and tha 
Managemanl Studies, 

.The salary tor this poat will be In aooordanee with ihe currant 
Further EduoaUon Award end la at praaeni: 
filler Leoturer- £ 11,020 - £ 13,733 (barredVEI 4,700 9* 
(kteludlno the London Walghtio Allewanoa). ^ 

Further <Mefla and epptiealfbn toms m$y be obirthd from ffrj/fjKi 
Prinelpal (Penonnel}. Croydon COfrage. FafrflWW, Croydon , 
whom (XwnfAled BR^taalton tonna abootf be reftrtned 1^^ 
oftheeppeerancaoMhlaedvertfaemenL ■ ' 


PROPOSED TERTIARY c‘l!lEE& 
SOUTH BRISTOL 
(Groups) • 

APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIP^ 

Septertjbdr 1986) ‘ 

This College Wili be opened In Septair^r - 

consequence of a reor^anlaatlon of aecofidary \ 
furiher education In South Bristol ‘ *• iiiiiil ' 

. For this impdTtani post we heed a euliabl« 5-ilLjg 
and experienced person, anxious tq pteV » 

" part in the planning of this exalting davalopjwnj 
let September -1985 and In Its operation: frpin 
tember.idae. ;; • 

Further details arid applloetion forrn;. 

btiiory 1986, froin OIreotor of EdueetloBiHg^ . 


26th Febtiia^ 1986. 

|•8ecddn. PO Box 67, Aeon House .North, 

Bjarnpit, Bristol. B899 7EB. 

: Avojq le anjqtial .opportunHIee eiriploye^v 
; fiduaiatidn Dapartmerit; 








5iJi 




'’•vii. 'ui"-' 



SINGAPORE 

POLYTECHNIC 

LECTURESmPS IN 
BUILDING SimVEYING 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER: S$74,100 - 90,000 p.a. 

SENIOR LECTURER: S$80,800 - 65^00 p.a. 

LECTURER: 8$23,000 - 62,000 p.a. 

(Sjrcbefig»refe,/eniiAry;905,epproir.£i - S$8.50> 

B 

The Sineipore PolyteohiUc It s teehnloal institution lintneed by the Government 
of SInoapera uid naponeible Ibr the txeining of technldan engiiweta. Ii le approaching 
compterion of a major axpanaion programme coating in exeeaa of £80 miUlon (stalling). 
Thaie Is a fuU-time aeademlo staff of 600 and an ennMmaitt of 8,000 hiU-tIme and 6,000 
part-time studenU. 

Tha Cim ENGINEEIUNO and BUILDINO DEPARTMENT 
has vacancies for 

Lectui«is in Boildiiig Sorviyiiig 

Candidates must have a degree or suitable professional quelUioatlon in Building 
Suiveying. 

Preferene* will be given lo those eandidetee who have: 

L 6- 10 yeaiB of praodcalexpeiienoe in the supervialon of maintenanoe and renovation 
wodc; 

8. Made a study of or conduotedieaeaiehlnlo design tauhspeculiu to high-iiae buildings; 
3. Contributed ardolaa to protoaekmalJoumilB on the above topics. 

The suooestful oandldates will be required to eonUlbute to the plaiuiing of tha 
atruelure and oinieulum of a ooutse suitable fbr building sutveyota* teohnloians. 

TERMS & CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 

Stngeporeans and MalayaiBna will be offered appointment on LOCAL terma. 

Other eiipattiatea will be appointed on conliBeta (which may be renaweble) of 8 or 3 
yean* duration. 

Under the Singapore Central Provident Fund Soheme a staff member oontiibutea 
atthe euncnl rate of 38% of Ms gtOBB Bslaty aubjaei lo a maximum of SI18B0/- per 
month end the batltuticm ooniilbuies a almllu emount The total sum standing to the 
itaff memberli inedlt in tha Fund may be withdrawn bea of tax when he leaves 
ffingipore/Malayala permanently. 

- A conttact officer wfli receive baggage ellowanoea, free air paaoegesbr himself, 
hhap(>uae.andupto3ohihlimuiider IByeanofage. 

AocoRunodallon !■ provided at eubiidiaed rental together whh aducstion 
. eIlb<nai3e,eubMdlBedmadloBl/dentalbeneDta and vaoaUon leave. 

ItmCATIOMB 

Applkmtiani ahould be made ugeellf by eir mall to: 

neHeadffenoBaaD ^ 

MBgepeteMyteehBUe Derex lead DHCUtfOlB 0613 

Bepoldla of Hegepeie 

giving ounioulum vitae, home tetophone number, previous Bubjetrti taught 0f any) and 
names and Bddreaeae of two roCereoe. . ^ 

Interviews are expected to be held In London during the eany part of March 1886. 


WSTHAUA 

ROYAL MELBOURNE INSTITim 
OF TECHNOLOGY UMTTED 

HEAD 

CENTRE FOR APPLIED 



REMINDER 

Copy for 
Classified 
Advertisements 
in the 

THES 

should arrive 
not 

later than 
10 a, m. 
Monday 
preceeding 
publication . 


free university 

. : brnstendam 

A poslttoq bis been crNtsUhK s 

professor In the social sciences ("YQ: 

In the De^rtbitht of EduesHonal BMiwas, ln(aifseully6rHum|in 
Mevamsnt SclanDS snii £tfuetilon. 

Tht tntarfeoiriiy eomprisas Departmanis ol Funettensf Anslomy, Essniw 
Fhyeioieey tno HasiTh SdIsdco, PV^olegy, Philosophy, end EduoailonN 
Mtne w with s total slilfbie (bioliidinB Isohntosi qM asorslsilal 
of sbeul TO, Thart era si Uia proioiit lime 4 pnrtMo^l PosKlens slrtedy , 
fWe d . 

Tht Depsitmonl of EiSMationill Botohees to tssponilbto for tssqhjM end ' 
fe»aamh on human moyontonl in lha sppllstf Bsl^ of EdooBitei^ yiWW 


P*panmsni srw DIdioilos el Movement Eduosllwi, the use ol movemsm 
In Uia Then^ preeremmsi inii PoUeymeWno Sport. Wllh lespsoi to Uto 
movamtnt uitrspy pngramme It to hopwL In Ihe nwrlutum, loatop appoint 
a^(^i6i;(hBiHlinpBppelntmanO. , 

The Inlirfsaultyra oonoaitwd lb sppolnl s RrofbsseniiM (min pravWs - : 
drooOon to lha idlvsrw of Ihs Dapsrtment end who, In so doln|hOsn 
pnrttf a the skmuiatlpn end oooiUlnsilon napasssry to mimi* ihsl ite . 
Dtpartmant mahas sn opUmal ooniilbutton to Ihe rNSsroh profile ol. Ins , 
kiiertiouiry, ' 

A ouKsbls osniBdata will pf^bly hove s deotomis In eht of thb soMI 
•oltno4s tntf BKpsilanea Ip the presnlMlIon end guktanot of roso«ton- 

iRtorMismiaxptriaMalniwsosirenonhumsnniovomantwiBIbosP. i 

.WWtdrooommtntfsIlon. , ... ’ ' ' 

Bxptrlanoo In lha mansgibihinl of l■Ns^3l) to a toSulromint. . 

Sstoiyionlhaoeato/B.^,- - f 10.720,- morttlHy.' ’ 

Purthw Inf^iUon oifl bo oMilned from tho Soenlsiy of th* Ap^ntlno 
Oomffllitop,’Prer.dr. R.H. Rozondai, D»Bostotaan.10S1,Pest^7lB1. 
1007 MO Am»f6rrtam, Tht Nottitilsndi Hal. 020-64B 820?) 0 / Itom tho : 




Sueeosftons of pesiibtt cirkidstoafrom olhor Intorostod partis* would be' ■ 
witoomtd.Theroiiro’nekpplJeaHonsfpima ^ 

AppOwHons abdrofood to Personal e^rtmont must ba rooolved’ 

baton Msrah 16 , toes.. 


(SsdMstM should som vAli Iho Chnstish ohsmolsr et)he : 

Vrfji UMvirsholt. ' , • ' '-i 

the lelivtto tofsronos number aflo-oqia 




FACULTY POSITION 

THE ANDREW W. MELLON 
PROFESSORSHIP IN THE 
HUMANITIES I 

The School of Historical Studias 
The Instituta for Advanced Study 
Princeton, New Jereey 

The Schi30l'of Historical Studies of the Institute for 
Advanced Study seeks to appoint an outstanding 
scholar In the field of CulturEil Hlstoiy since the Ren- 
aissance, including the History of Ideas. Preference 
mav 




centu7. Only scholars of 
reputation wlUbe corisIdSi 


itablished (nterriffint 


Applications and nominations, Including bibli- 
ography, eurrlculum vlta§, and dny further cre- 
dentials, should be sent by March 15, 1 98S, to Dr. 
Harry Woolf, DIraetor, Tho Instituta for Advanced 
studv. South Olden Lane. Princeton, New Jereey 


• ]i ini' li l*:- lu 


iii^riiT^nrTTijiRirj 


confidential. 

The institute la an equal dpportunity/affirrhativa 
Mtlon employer. , ' 



UNIVERSITY OF BOTSWANA 

(1) DEPARTMENT OF DEMOGRAPHY Invites 
applications for the poat of Professor/Sanlor 
Lecturer. The successful candidate who will be 
Head of Department must have a Masters de- 
gree preferably a PH.D In demography or rela- 
ted sciences. A distinguished teaching re- 
search and administrative experience at Uni- 
versity level Is a requirement. He will be expec- 
ted to provide dynamic and Innovative leader- 
ship to a young department that (s currently 
offering undergraduate B.A. Programme 
within the Faculty of Social Sciences. 

The Head of the Department will be reapon- 
aibla for the overall management of the depar- 
tment including maintenance of high quality 
teaching and research work, coordination of 
academic programmes, guidance of students, 
supervialon of staff and other duties that may 
be assigned by the Vice-Chancellor. The Head 
of Departm^t will also ba expected to coope- 
rate with and offer advisory and In-service trai- 
ning services to various government depar- 
tments and initiate analytical and field-oriented 
research that is of Interest to Botswana. 

(2) LECTURER -- DEPARTMENT OF DEMO- 
GRAPHY: A successful candidate may be s 
recent PH.D or an experienced Masters degree 
holder in demography. He will be expected to 
teach aubatantive and technical demography 
that may Include courses as Demographic 
Methods, Indirect Estimation Tachniquee, Eco- 
nomic and Social Demography, Population 
Theories and Policies and participate In the De- 
partment's field research, In-aarvice training 
and other functions. 

(3) DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL AND ADMI- 
NISTRATIVE STUDIES — LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER: 

- As the Department needs' staff for teaching ' 
African Politics, Southern African politics, Fi- 
nancial Administration. CompsTative Public 
Administration and Intarnalionei Administra- 
tion, the applicants must indicate clearly In 
whl^ of these areas they will be able to teach 
undergraduate etudehts. The candidataa ha- 
. ving spedallsatlpn In areas of Public Adminis- 
tration arid Political Science other Chan those 
mentioned above could also apply mentioning 
thefr specific areas pf 'lptefeat. The applicants . 
must possess at least a Masters degree and 
relevant teaching experience. 

(4) DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL VHORK invites 
applications for the following positions: 

a) PROFESSOR/SENIOR LECTURER 
Qualifications: A Masters degree In Social 
Work or Soclel Administration, Ph.O preferred, 
The successful candidate will be expected to 
: teach a Wide range of options In Social Work 
Curriculum and will also be Heed of the newly 
eatabllshed department. In addition to the Ba- 
chelor of Social Work, the Department will run 
courses for social workers leading to the award 
of the Certificate and Diploma qualifications in 
Social Work. The appointee will be responsible 
for Initiating and promoting research In the 
Department. 

' b) LECTURER (2 posts) 

• Qusllficfftlpnsi Masters degree In Social >Work 
' or Social iAdminlstratloh or a Ph.D degrae (n. 
the same field 

Tha successful candidates will be expected to 
participate In teaching and administration of 
the discipline of Social Work at Degree, Diplo- 
ma and certificate levels under the direction of 
the Head of Department. Candidates must be 
able to offer at least 2 of the following courses: 
Social Work (with concurrent feld work) Block 
; Placement (Supervision of) Psychology and 
Social Administration and Home Ei^homlcs. 
SALARY: LECTURER ' P 8568-PI 6378 

SENIOR LECTURER P15804-P18072 
PROFESSOR. . P1B072-P2i466 

In addition eiipatriate staff pre paid 30% contract 
: addition and '26% gratuity payable'at the end of 
obntrsict."- 

All appilcatlona ahould be dffectad to: The A^la- 
taiat Registrar (Staffing), University of Botswana, 
Private Bag 0B22,': Gaborone; Botswana not later 
than March' 16, 198B. . . , ; 

*' '(02DB34) 















